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INCH the days of Southey the ramantie litei^iUire 
Spam h:t5 not received English writers 
and critics the amount of study and attention it 
- '^undoubtedly deserves. In no European country did 
^ ^ the scuds of Romance take root so readily or blossom 
apeedily and luxuriantly as tn Spain, which perhaps 
^left the imprint of its national character more deeply 
'-wupon the literature of chivalry' than did Frajice or 
^ England. When we think of ehivairy. do wc not 
j '-think first of Spain, of her age-bng struggle against 
^ t-the pagan invaders of Europe, her sensitiveness lo 
5 al] that concerned personnl and national honour, of 
T^the names of the Cid Campeador, Gayferos, and 
« Gonstalvo de Cordova, gigantic shadows in harness, 
s. a pantheon of heroes, which the martiid legends of 
few lands can equal and none surjijass. The epic of 
^ our British Arthur, the French chuns&ris de gesii^, art 
indebted almost as much to folklore as to the imagina¬ 
tion of the singers who first gave them literary shape. 
But in the romances of Spain we find that folklore plays 
an inconsiderable part, and that lier chivalric fictions 
are either the offspring of historic happenings or of 
that brilliaiu iuid glowing imagination which itluminus 
the whole expanse of Peninsular literature. 

1 have given more space to the proofs of cunnexion 
between the French cAunsufi.t de geites and the Spanish 
eantares de gesta than most of my predecessors who 
have written of Castilian romantic story. Indeed, with 
< the exception of Mr Fiumaurice Kelly, whose admirable 
r work in the field of Spanish letters forms so happy an 
^ exception to our national neglect of a great literature, 
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I am awafe of no Ettjflish writer who has concerned 
himaclf with this suEjccc My own opinion regarding 
the almost total Lack gf Moorish influence upon the 
Spanish rontfiKC^TOS is in consonance with that of critics 
much better qualified to pass judgment upon such a 
question. 8ui for my dassiheation of the ballad I 
am indebted to no one, and this a long devotion 
the study of ballad literature perhaps entitles me to 
make. I can claim, too, that my traiLslatiuns arc not 
mere paraph rases, but itrovide renderings of tolerable 
accuracy, 

I have made an earnest endeavtmr ui provide English 
readers with a conspectus of Spanish romantic literature 
as expressed in its caniarfs dt gesia, its chivalrlc novels. 
hs toManceros or Irallads, and some of its lighter aspects. 
The reader will Bnd full accounts and summaries of all 
the more important works under each of these heads, 
many of which have never before been described in 
English. 

If the perusal of this book leads to the more genenil 
study of the noble and useful Castilian tongue on the 
pan of but a handful of those who read it, its making 
will have been justified. The real brilliance and beauty 
of these tales lie behind the curtains of a tanguage 
unknown to most British people, and can only be 
liberated by the spell of snidy. This book coniiiiiis 
merely the poor shadows and reflected wonders of 
screened and hidden marveb, 

L. S. 

Edjhbcrhiii 
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chapter t : THE SOURCES OF 
SPANISH ROMANCE 

Romvioct HuETwice, tbe of F^finErtp 

Tlif g«$irt of &ir Sdtulite, 

Tbc wd9( of ibe JtwnJ a4ui Uui^e 
TTuit ^Qw ui Atciiuiiii«; 

PiUc at tby rich inheritance, 

Thoa ^pleftiknr of oid SpuJe t 

Amm. 

I F, sjHiiii with joumej^ing, a stranger should seat 
himseir m some garden in old Granada, and from 
beneath a tenting of citron and nnjlbciry leaves 
open his ears to the melody of the waters of the City 
of Pomegranates and his spirit to the sorcery of Its 
atmosphere, he will gladly believe that in the days 
when its colours were less mellow and its delicbus air 
perhaps less reposeful the harps of ttd poets were the 
looms tjpon which the webs of romance were woven. 
Almost instinctively he will form the impression that 
the Spaniard, haying regained this pantdise after 
centuries of exile, and stirred by the enchanted echoes 
of Moorish music which still lingered there, was mused 
into pa^ionate song in praise of those heroes of his 
race who had warred so ceaselessly and saeriheed so 
much to redeem it. But if he should climb the Sierra 
del Sol and pass through the enchanted chambers of 
the Alhambra as a child passes through the courts of 
dream, he will say in hb heart that the men who 
builded these rooms from the rainbow and painted 
these walls from the palette of the sunset rais^ abo 
the invisible but not less gorgeous palace of Spanish 
Romance. 

Or if one, walking in the carven shadows of Cordova, 
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thiiik on iKt: moiM^ue Maqsura. whose doors of Andii. 
lusiaii brass uj^eneti to ;i;qncra[ions of poets and 
astnfjlogers, or on the of built of rejst: 

and sea-co1q«grEd marbles rifted from the Byiiitttitte 
churches of Efnkia. will he wot believe that in this 
etty of shattered splendours and irretrievable spells 
the passjon-dower of Romance hurst forth futi btowti? 
But we cannot trace the first notes of the forgotten 
musics nor piece logeiher the mosaic of broken bur- 
monies in the warm and sounding cities of the SBnicens. 
neither in ' that mine of silk and silver,^' old Granada, 
nor among the marble memories of Cordova, whose 
market-place overtlowcd with the painted parchments 
I'lf Moorish song itnd science. We must turn our 1 tacks 
on^ the scarlet southern lund and ascend to the !>arc 
heights of Caatilc and Asturias, where Chrisiinri Spain, 
prisoned for half a thousand years upon a harsh and 
and plai^u. imd wrought to a high iia«.sion of sacrifice 
and {latriut ism .burnt into a glory of martiaJ song, the 
echoes nf which resound among its mountains Jike 
ghostly clanons on a field of old encounter. 

Isolation and devotion to a national cause are more 
powerful as incentives to tlie making of romance thrui 
an atmosphere of Rastem b^turhutcc- 1 he breasts of 
th(:^i.e stem sierras were to give forth nittk sweeter than 
the wine of Atmohaticn, and song more moving if less 
fantastic arose in Burgos and Carrion than ever inspired 
the guitars of Cranada, But the unending conflict of 
Arab and Spaniard brought with it many interchanges 
bctwf.-en the sensuous spirit of the Soutti and the more 
rugged mimliriess of the North, so that at last Sarateti 
gohl damascrined the steel of Spanish song, and the 
nets of Eastern phantasy wound themsefves about the 
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The Cradle of Spanish Song 

Spanish soiiL In a laicr day an npcniy avowed admiral 
tion for the art an(i culture of the Moslem leavened the 
ancient hate, and the Moorish cavalier tmhated tlic 
chivalry, if not the verse, of the CastUtan kntght.^ 

The Cradk of Spanish Smtg 
The homelajid of Spanish tradiilon was indeed a fitting 
nuraery for the race which for centuriGS contested every 
acre of the Peninsula with an enemy greatly mone 
advanced tn the art of warfare, if infenor in resolmion 
and the spirit of unity. Among the Hint}' wastes of the 
north of Spain, which are now regarded as rich in 
mineral resources, are situated at inien.‘als luxuriant 
and fertile valley.'* sunk deep between the knees of 
I'olcanic ridges, the lower slopes of which are covered 
with thick forests of oak, chestnut, and ptne. These 
depressions, sheltered frorfi the sword dike winds which 
sweep down from the Pyrenees, reprotluce in a ntcasure 
the pleasant conditions of the southern land. Altliotigh 
their dtatance one from atiother tended to Isolation, it 
w’as in these valleys that Christian Spain received the 
respite which enabled her to collect her strength and 
schfx)l her spirit for the great struggle against the 
Saracen. 

In this agC'long contest she was undoubtedly inspired 
by that subtle sense of nationhtxid and the possession 
of a common tongue which have proved the salvation 
of many races no less desperately situated, and perhaps 
her determination to redeem the lost Eden of the South 
is the l>est measure of the theory that, prior to the era 
of Saracen conquest, the Castilian tongue was a mere 

‘ The w SpmiUh‘Speaking Moor, u a prominet)! 

in btier Spaniah atory. 
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jargon, composed of the ctements of the Roman lingua 
rustica and the rude Gothic, and, according lo fMsme 
authoriiies, still lacking In grammatical arrangement 
and of idiom.' It is certainly clear that the hnaj 

phases in the evolution of Castilian took place subse¬ 
quently to the Arabic invasion, hut tt is a straining of 
such scanty evidence as we possess to impute to the 
form of Caaiilian speech current immediatdy before 
that time the character of an undiaci|dmed patois. 

When In the early part of the fifth century the 
Visigoths, following in the wake of the Vandal folk, 
entered Komanbed -Spain, they did not build upon the 
ruins of its civilizaiion, but retained the habits of their 
nortiiem homeland and for some generations seem to 
have been little impressed with Roman culture. Nor 
did the Latin speech of the people they hnd conquered 
at first find favour among them, although, dwelling as 
they had done on tlic very flanks of the Empire, they 
were certainly not ignorant of it. They found ilie 
people of the Peninsula as little inclined to relinquish 
the cultivated language »n which their compatriots 
Martin], Lucan, and Seneca had contributed to tlie 
triumphs of Roman leUers. A military autocracy is not 
usually successful in Imposing its language upon a 
Eiubjcci people unless it possesses the dual advaotagt.^ 

‘ Muihop CKIooi't will {747! sIkjwi the break-up of Hispanic Latin, and 
Cliarlcs the Bald in mn edict of S44 alludts to the vfttiUf mmhi/fi qf 
Ibe Sjwniaid*—thdi *'aiiHOoi«y (fJeech." On the Gothic penod see 
Pere Jtilet Tflillmin, In the fourth volume of filihio and Martin's 
firetiijtaMX AfftaMfts ifdUitHdrt. tt dt Uittmtatr tur t* 
JSra^tm A^t {.tiy’jy 

«‘l 


Roman and Visigoth 

of an ascendancy in arms and literary capacity, and the 
Visigoths. Linahle to compete in this latter respect with 
the highly civilised colonists of Hispania, fell, with the 
passing of the generations, into the easy acceptance ol' 
the Roman tongue. Their illiteracy, however, was noL 
the sole reason for thetr partial defeat in the give-and- 
take of linguistic strift*. for, though powerful in military 
combination, they were greatly outmatched in numbers. 
As invaders they had brought few women with them, 
and had perforce to intermarry w'ith native wives, who 
taught their children the Roman longutt. The necessary 
intercourse between conqueror and conquered in time 
produced a sort of pidgin-Latin, which siotxl in much 
the same relation to the classic speech of Rome as the 
trade languages of die Pacific did to English.' 

The use of Latin as a literary tongue in that part of 
Spain where the Castilian speech was evolved consider¬ 
ably retarded its development from the condition of a 
Piiloh to a language proper. Nevertheless ii continued 
to advance. The processes by which it did so ,irc sur¬ 
prisingly obscure, but the circumstance of its liicniry 
fixity in the early eleventh century is proof that it must 
have :ichievcd coltoquial perfection at least before the 
era of the Moorish invasion. The Saracen conquest, 
by forcing it into the bleak north-west, did it small dis- 
sert-icc, for there it had to contend with other dialcoa 
of the Romim tongue, which enriched its vocabulary, 
and over which, uliimaidy, « gained almost complete 
a.sccndancy as a literary language. 

* TTiit (■rgflii owcU much more to Ibe mttrm than lo Gothic, 

which bat left ita ih>^ more deeply tipDO the prontuiciatian and 
lyncu or Hpanith than on Ui tocahulmy. 
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TJte Rmumtee Tmtgms of 

Tlijreo Ronianct' or Rom^in liinguai^es were spriken in 
that [lortion of Spain which renrained in Chrlsfian hands: 
In Caubnia and Amgon the Proven^, Catalant or 
Limousin: fn Asturias, Old Castib, and Leon the 
Castilian» and in Galicia the Gailego, whence the 
Ponuguese bad its origin. The Catalan was almnat 
entirely similar to the Provencal or laogoe ii’vc of 
Southern France, and ilte accession of Raymond 
tierengcr, Count of BarccIonUt to the throne of Provence 
in 109a united the Catalonian and Provencal pi:oph:if 
under one common nde- Provenijal, the language of 
the I routadourSi was of French origitii and bears 
evidence of its evolution from the I^tin of Provincial 
Gaul. 1L appears to have been brought into Catabnia 
by tliose Hispani who had fled to Provence from 
Moorish rule, and who gradually drifted southward 
again as the more northerly portions of Spain were 
freed from Arab aggression. The political connexion 
of Catabnb with Ibovence naiuraJly brought aiiout a 
similarity of custom as well as of speech, and indeed we 
find the people of the Catalan coast nnd the province of 
Aragon deeply Imbued with the chii-alry and gallantry 
of the more northerly home of the Giti Sabcf. 
Throughout the whole Provencal-Catalan * tract were 
held those romantic courts of love in which the erotic 
subtleties of its men and women of song were debated 
with a seriousness which shows that the art of love had 
entered into competition with the forces of bw and 

* Caltlstt differed tligtilly in . diikctic ien« Ihjdi Piarencil [t 
J.M dirWed into C-to/d .nd ih« comre™ merl, .ml the 

htenuy laagnt ’ 
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religion, and had. indeed, ticcome i!ie rr;il l>iisiness of 
life wiih the upper classes of the country* Ot/l of tltis 
glorification of the relations of die sexes timse the -illicd 
science of chivalry, no less fiunctiltous or extravagant in 
its code and spiric This spirit of Proveni,-al chivalry 
gradually ffnind its way into Castile, bdghiened and 
c|uickened the tmaginaiion of its people, and prepared 
die Spanish mind for the acceptance and appreciation of 
Romantic literature. But at no time was Castilian ima¬ 
gination passively receptive* It subjected every fiteraiy 
force which invaded it m such a powerful alchemy of 
transTTiutation that in time all foreign elcntcnis lost their 
alien character and emerged from the crucible of Spmtish 
thought as things almost wholly Castilian. 

1*hc perfection of rhyming verse was undoubtedly 
accomplished by the Troubadour poets of Provence and 
Catalonia, imd opened the way for a lyric poetry whiclt, 
if it never attained ojiy loftiness of flight or marked 
originality of expression, has seldom been surpassed 
ill melody and finish. Hut it is remarkable that tliis 
e-xtensive body of verse, if a few jioUtica! satires be 
cxccpttKl, has but one constant iheme—the exaltation 
of bvc. A perusal of the poetry of the pleasant 
Proycn^l tongue plea*vcs the ear and appeals to the 
musical sense. The mekidy is never at fault, and w’c 
c-in count upon thu constaticy of a i>avajiedike aiatcli- 
ness, which proceeds, perhaps, as much front the genius 
of the language as from the metrical excellences of hs 
singes, Bui the tnonutortous repetition of amatory 
sentiment, for the expression of which the same concep. 
tioos ajid even the same phritses are again and again 
compelled to do duty, the artificial spirit which inspires 
thc« c«lcnc«. ;.„d .he lack of „al ES 
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wjirrrith soon vftiaxy and disappoint the readerj who 
will gladly resign the finite ^UR-tkal kingdom of 
Provence lo the sijcclaljst in prosody or the literary 
antiqtiary in exchange for the frtaer and less forraal' 
I>cautit:i of a muBic better suited to human needs and 
less obviously designed for the uses of a literary caste. 
The poetry t>f Provence remirirls us of thane tapestries 
iti which the scheme is wholly decoraiive, where stiff, 
brocaded (lowers occupy regubu inter vats in ilie pattern 
and a mniiDionaug. samem^ss of colour is the distinctive 
note. No episode of the chase nor pastoral scene 
charms us by its liveliness or reality, nor do Wc find 
the silken hues distributed in a natural and pleasing 
manner.' 

The Provencal and Catalan troubadours had, indeed, 
a certain indoencc upon the fortune r of Castilian poetry 
and romance, and ptfiofs of tlicir early intercciurae with 
Castile are nunierr^us. The thirteenUi-cemury Book of 
.‘Ipoitonius, an anonymous is full of Proven^!Isms, 

as, is the nit her i.^ter lli^ory of the Crttstuieif. During 
the persecution they suffered at the period of the 
AlbEgensiau wars numbers of them lied into Spain,' 
where they found a refuge frtim their intolerant enemies, 
Thus Aimeric de IJellinni lIcKi to the Court of Alfonso 
IX,* and was later at tin; Court of Alfonso S, as w'cre 
Montagnaguni and P'olquct de Lune), as well os 
Raimond dc Tours and Bertrand Carbuivel, who, with 

^ the fftys l^mfts^r SGtint^tiury^ftCcampUih- 

mm%f ttidiin oert^m itrict ImiUi Tfuiety of tJic Foim^ nf€ mciie 
tfjtiifkftbk thAti Any inieft&ity Qt vtilitine of piuiion or of 

^ Rm 36^’3^)- Ht ftifthcr 

mnorkt 1I14E ihc Proven^l mle a ' mirif^r piielry/ accDm- 

pliih4fd« icbE>l«r|y« 4greejib]r,p liut rmrdy niing wi of fotnufity/' 


The Rise of Castilian 

R[qiiiL>rt either declicatffd their works to that monarch 
or cotn;M»e<il elegies on the occasion of his death. 
King Alfonso himself wrote verses of a decidedly 
Provencal cast, and evt:n as talc as 143J the Marquts 
de Villena, a ktTisman of the famous Marquis de San^ 
lillanat whom wc shall encounter laicr,. wrote a treatise 
upon the art of the Troubadours/ which, Ibllowing the 
instincts of a pedant, he desired to sec resuscitated in 
Castile-* 

The Galtciani a Romance language which sprang from 
the same root as the Portuguese, is nearly allied 10 the 
Casttlian. liui it is not so rich in gutiurd sounds, from 
which we may he correct in surmising that it has less 
of the Teutonic in its composition than the sister ' 
tongue. Like Portuguese, it possesses an abundance 
of hissing sounds^ and a nasal pronunciation not unlike 
the J*ronch, which was in all probahiltty introduced 
by the early establish mem of a Burgundian dynasty 
upon the throne. But Galician influence upon Castilian 
literature ceased at an early {Mirtod, although the reverse 
wa.s by no moans the case. 

7'A^ /iise of Castitum 

The evolution of Castilian from the original Latin 
spoken by the Roman colonists tn Spain was complicated 
by many local circumstances, Titus in contracting the 
voCfibles of the Roman tongue it did not omit the same 
syllables as the f taJian, nor did it give such brevity to 

‘ h wai enlitled £i AtU dt TVwAir, anil is tuidh ^bfklged in Majan’R 
Ofigrna dt ia Lmigiui KiffUhla (Madrid, 

* On Pn>vcn{:tt ioilui^r ujKtn CuiilUti UtciAtUTC tec MauueJ Mild y 
Fontuul, Ttt/eadont m Stfifdlit (UatcdiaiiH, 1^7); and E. HbttT, 
/ViFtvwir on * It^Mf tetle. 
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tliem as t'ro^^n^al or Gatician, Probably because of 
the greater atUnixture of Gothic btood among 
whosfHike it, it is rich in aspSmtes, ancj has stronger 
framework than alm^isi :iny of tJie Romance tongues. 
Thus the Latin/is in Castilian frequently altered to/r, 
itsto speak.' The letter/ which is 
stroJigly aspirated, is frequently substituted for the 
liquid /, so that ^tius, * a sort,* becomes kijo. Liquid 
ll in its turn takes the place of Latin pt, and we find 
Latin planui, ■ smooth/ appearing in Castilian 05 ihno 
{proti. lylh-no). The Spanish eh supplies the plaiu^ of 
the Latin cl. a^/acUf^hecho, tUctu^dichif, and so on. 
OtJter proofs of Teutonic association are not lacking. 
Thus the g before c and t. which in Gothic and German 
is a guttuml. has the same character in Castilian. The 
Spanish conversion of 0 into ue also resembles the 
similar change in German, iff for example, wt compare 
Castilian cutrpo and puchto with the German Korpgr 
and Pifbd. 

Spread of CastiHan 

The rise of Castilian os a colloquial and literary tongue 
was achieved by the ceaseless struggle of the hardy 
race who S{>oke it against the Saracen otcupiuloit of 
their native land. As the Castilian wairioni by genera¬ 
tions of hard Rghtmg gradually regained city after city 
and district by district rather than province by province, 
their tonguage encroached by degrees upon the orc.'i of 
that of their Arab enemies.until at length the last 
stronghold of the Moors fell and left them not a (uot- 
huld in the Peninsula. " It was indeed a rude training 

’ SlUl Uiejf found ronnj $jantth-«pcsking juntple in that aii» ; and it 
«ai Uie Rxiuutute speech «f them wliieh ftnatljf ptetatltd in ^ipain. 
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which our rorefcitheis. mighty aiwl hardy, had a« a prdude 
to so many glories and to the conquest of the world," 
Say'S Wariincj in his novd Isahtfl de Softs.* “ Weighed 
down by ihcir hiu-ness and with sword in hand, they 
slept at east; no single night for dgh( centuries," 

From the period of the defeat of Roderic, "last of the 
Visigoths," ai ihe battle of Xcrer de la Froniem in 
711 until the fall of Oranadii in i 493 » Spain was indeed 
a liuid of battles, .Almost immediatdy after their first 
defeni by Arab arms tiic armies of the Visignihs were 
pursued ttt the north-western limits of the Peninsula, 
where they found a raltying-place in the momitains of 
Biscay and Asturias, There, like the Welsh after the 
Saxon invasion of Britain, they might have become 
reconciled to the comparatively narrow area left to 
them, hot the circumstances of their virtual imprisonH 
merit served oniy to imhe them more closely in n 
common nationality and a common resolve to win back 
their original possessions. 

hor many generations their efforts were confined to 
border forays and guerrilla fighting, in which they wx'rc 
by no means uniformly successful, fur tht fiery courage 
nf the Saracens would permit of no mere defensive 
policy, and nearly every victory of which the Castilians 
could boast was comiterlsalanced by reverses and tosses 
which their inferior numbers could ill sustain. But by 
degrees their valorous obstinacy was rewarded, and ere 
a century bid passed they had regained the greater 
pan of Old Castile. The very name of this province, 
meaning as it does ’the Uand of Castles,’ shows tliat 
even when regained it was held only by fortifying its 
every hill-top with strongholds, so that at last tliis 
* Mulnd, 


at 
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castcUHtcd iraei prave its name to the race which held 
u so dearly. Before another twenty years had passed 
the Castilian warriors had established a footinj; in Nerw 
Castile, and from this time onward seem to have been 
assured of ultimate success. 

The fall of Toledo in 1085, after three centuries and 
a half of Saracen occupattott, marked a further epoclt 
in the southern ad^'ance of the Castilians, and by the 
taking of Saragossa in 1118 the tables were tunietl upon 
the Arab invaders, who were now' driven into a more 
confined pan of the country, to the south and souih- 
wesi. This circumstance, however, seems to have 
consolidated rather than crippled their resisting powers. 
:uid tliey Itad yet to be reckoned with for nearly four 
centuries ere, with the fall of Granada, BoabdiJ, or Abu- 
Abdalloh, the last of the Moorish kings, gave up its keys 
to Ferdinand of Castile, looked tiis last upon the etty, 
and crossed to Africa to ding away his life in battle. 

In these circumstance of constant strife and unrest ihc 
Romantic literature of Spain was bom. It is by no 
means remarkable that its dcvciopmcnt coincided with 
tile clpsb of arms, Trumpets re-echo in its every close. 
As it expresses the spirit ofa martial race, it was also the 
nursling of necessity, for from the songs and fables of 
mighty heroes ihe knights of Castile drew a new courage 
and cx[)encnced an emulous exhilaration which nerved 
them on the day of battle. Well might the wandering 
knight of Castile chain, as in the old ballad: 

Ob, hirneg )• my only wetr, 

'['tie Inttle ik nty jitar : 

My pallt-l »the dofeti twn, 

My Iviiij) yon ftlanel't my.' 


' In the dt HttftiUKfi t Antwerfs »5ss)^ 
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Border warfare, with its frequeot change of scene and 
constant ^tarms, was a htting iniroducuon to ermntryt 

The IJtemry D€&ifhpfmn( 0/ CmiUian 
Castilian, altliough more than one alien innuence itii* 
pinged upon it, evolved a literary shape peculiarly its 
own, especially as regards its verse, as wjtl be seen when 
we come to deal separately with its several Romantic 
forms. Thus it owed nothing to the literary methods of 
Proven^l or Catalan, ihough much to iheir vspirit and 
outwitrd manners. When the courtly and rather pedantic 
poetic system of die Trembadours encountered the grave 
and vigorous Castilian, it whs ill (ittetl to make any pro* 
longed resistance. As political causes had hastened 
their encounter, ao they qtiickcned the victory of the 
Cnstilian, The ruling power in Aragon had from an 
early period been connected with Cnstilian royalty, 
and Ferdinand the Just, who came to the throne of 
x^ragon in 1412. was a C<)stitian prince, 'i he Courts of 
Valencia and Burgos were^ therefore, practically open 
to the same political influences. If our conclusions are 
correct, it was during the reigns of I*c^t^h^an^l the 
Just and Alfonso V' (1412-58) that the influence of 
Castilian hrst invaded the sphere of Catalan, We find 
ii definitely recognincd as a poetic tongue on the oceitsion 
of a contest of song in honour of the Madonna held at 
Valencia in 1474. the forty poems sung at which were 
afterward collected in the first bexsk printed in Spain. 
Four of these are in the Castilian tongue, which vias 
thus evidently regarded as a literary medium sufficiently 
developed to be represented at such a contest, Valencia, 
indeed, at first wJiolIy Catalan in speech and art, seems 
10 have posscsseil n school of Castitian poets of its own 
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from 1470 to 1550, who did much lo popuJarixe their 
nduptcd tongue. But the Giulonians were not minded 
ihsLt theiV language should lost the literary hegemuny 
of Spain ao easily, and they made every endeavour 10 
sustmii it by instituting colleges of professional troii' 
badours and vaunting Its beauties at their great public 
contests of song. It was in vain. They had en* 
countered a language more vigorous, more ample in 
vocabulary, more rich b idiomatic construction, and 
backed by ii stronger political power than their own. 

The PoetUal Courts 0 / 

The evoIuiLon of Castilian as a literary language \vns 
also assiduously fostered by the scholarly character of 
many of the rulers of Castile. Alfonso the Wise was 
himself a poet, and cultivated his native tongue with 
judiciousness and care, affording it purity and precision 
of expression. Under his supervision the Scriptures 
were translated into Cast 11 ran. and a Gi^ttcrnJ Cfjronide 
o/!spah\ as well as a history of the I'irst Crusade were 
undertaken at his bstauce. He mode it the language 
of the lavr-courts, and iiuemplcd to infuse into its verse 
a more exact spirit and poetical phraseology by the 
imitation of rrovcnija] models. 

Alfonso XI composed a Geneml Chronule in the easy, 
flowing rhyme Of the native foiondUtos, instead of the 
stiff,monkish Alexandrines then current in Hterary circles, 
and caused books to he written in Castilian prose on the 
art of hunting and the genealogy of tlic nobility.* His 
relative Dan Juan Manuct did much to discipline 
Spanish imagination and give fixity to Spanish prose in 
ike the iiTtick an AUonto XI in N. AntoDm, llitfatftt 

Vtiuit 
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Iu9 Lticanor,'' a volume of eihical and politica! 

muNimis, ihe morals of which are well poinitid by tales 
and fables drawn from history sind dasstcal lUemture. 
Juan f I,‘although a weak and idle monarch, was a great 
patron of letters, wrote verses, associatetl with pc^ts, 
and caused a large collection of the best cxtsiing Spanish 
verse lo lie made in 1449- But the spirit of his Court 
was H ficdaiitic one; it strayed after Italian models, and 
he iijiiiself affected the Proven^ inaancr Desinie 
such artificial iNtrriers. howev-cr, Castilian s{>eech con¬ 
tinued 1:0 advance upon its conquering way. It had dc- 
finitely become the language of Romance, and Romance, 
within a generation of this [x^riod, was to become the 
most powerful literary form in the Peninsula. 

77/1? 0 / RomnHtc 

The development of Romance in Spain, its evrikition 
and the piloses through which it passcti, has nut, as a 
theme^ met with that painstaking treatment at the hands 
of English writers on Spanish Uterature that might have 
been eKiiucied lu this iate day. when the literary 
specialist has to search diltgentiy Into the remotest 
corners of the earth if he seek new treasures to assay. 
Its several phases are rather hinted at than definitely 
laid down, not hecauae of tlie |x>verty or dubiety of the 
evidential material so much as through the laxityand want 
of Lhorougluiess wliieh characterize most Britannic dTorts 
at epochal fixatioii or attempts to elucidate the connexion 
ijciwcen successive literary phases. I can scarcely hope 
to succeed in a tusk which other and better etpnppcd 
authorities have neglectci), perhaps for sound reasons. 
But I bad rather fail in an attempt to reduce the details 
' F.i)glui 1 ) ttanabiiioii tiy Jtmet York. * Reigned 14A7-54. 
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of ihe evolution of Spanish Roinance to orderly ^-quence 
than place Iseforc the reader an array of unrelated facts 
und isolated tags of evidence which, however interesting, 
present no definite picture, permit of no rrsisgnaUlc 
deduction, and arc usually accomjianied by a theoretical 
pemdventure or so by way of dubious enlightenment. 

If we regard the literary map of Europe from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century we behold the light 
Hhining from two quarters—Jewish-Arabic Spain aiid 
France. With the first we have, at the moment, no 
concern. Its literature was at the time alien and 
inimical to Christian Spain, which, as wc shall see 
later, did not regard anything Saracen wiih com¬ 
placence until its sword crossed no longer with the 
scimetar. But in France Castile had an ilhistrions 
CKcmplar, whose le&sons it construed in its own peculiar 
manner—a manner dicuicd both by mtiionaJ pride and 
political necessity. 

With the Influence of Southern France we have already 
dealu At the era alluded toi. Northern France, the 
country of the laagita d’oit, although in a measure 
disturbed by unrest, was yet in a much better case to 
produce great literature than Castile, whose constant 
vendetta with the Moslem left her best minds only a 
margin of leisure for the production of pure lituraiure— 
u margin, however, of which the fullest advantage was 
taken. The rise of a caste of itinerary jK>cts In France 
supplied the popuhir demand for story-telling, and the 
frouvhres of the twelfth century recogniMnJ in the 
glorious era of Charlemagne a fitting and abundant 
source for heroic fiction such as would appeal to 
medieval audiences. The poems, or rather epics, 
which they based upon the history of die (Jarlovingian 
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jieriod were known aa chtimotis de 'songs of 

the dteds' of ihe great I'rankfsh emperor and Ilia 
invincible piiladios. or. to the tfouvhes themselves^ as 
mtilil're dc Frame, as the'Arthurian tales were desig¬ 
nated tiuiiifre de Hfetagtie. and those based upon classical 
history mati^re de Kotiie. 

Until CTjmparatively recent times these iitimense works, 
many of which comprise sbt or seven thousand lines of 
verse, were practically unknown, even to the generality 
of literary authoriuea.' As we now possess them they 
are compitrativL-ly laic in form, and have undergone 
much fcvisal. probably for the worse. But they are 
the oldest t-xHinpJes of elaborate verse in any modern 
language! w*iih the exception of English and Norse, 
and undovibtedly stand in an ancestral relation to all 
modern European literature. 

Those chiinsom were intended to be sung in the common 
halls of feudal dwellings by the itinerant trouvhts. who 
composed or passed them on to one another. Their 
subject-matter deals more with the clash of arms than 
the human entotfoiis, though iheiM! are at intervals 
depicted in a masterly manner. The older examples 
among tlicm are written in batches of lines, varying 
from one to several score, cacli of which derives unity 
from an assoiiaitt vowel-rhyme, and known as taisses or 
tirades, l-aier, however, rhjTne crqji into the ti/mMsorts, 
the entire iui’ssr, or batch, ending in a single rhyme- 
sound. 

* GJLiton Parili Z4i U/th^f/urt ir« J/qjrJi tW8)i 

and Ii*ii Gautier, Kid /wfffaiVf (Paris t*73-9s)i the 

leading oiithDritiei upon ibe i/r Aewunia of these 

in Knglish be foiimf in T.mllow'i /Af Middk 

^ ta6j) and In tay J^kMftary 
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CastiliftH Opposiihpi (n ihe Ckimsmts, ih ^7f5/<.v 
In iliest- potins, which probubly uriginatcd in (hr north 
of rnince, thfj |f<n(irr sprcatlin|r southward ns time 
progressed, Charlianagnc is rejirescmed as the great 
bulwark of Christianity against the Saracens of Spain. 
Surrounded by his peers, Roland. Oliver, NaymC’S 
Ogicr. and \^^iUiiini of Orange, he wages constant 
warfare against the Moors or the ‘Saracens' (pagans) 
of Saxony. Of these poems Gautier has published a 
list of one hundred and ten. a moiety of which dale 
from the twelfth century. A number of the later 
chansoMi are in Provcntpib hut all attempts to refer 
the ejitire ryde in its original condition to that titeraiurc 
have signally failed. 

That this immense body of romantic material found its 
way into Castiie is {jositivcly certain. Whether it did 
so by way <jf Provence and Catalonia is not clear, but 
it is not imiio^tble that such was the case. It might 
be thought that ChrTgttan Spain, in the thri>cs uf her 
struggle with the Moors, look kindly to a literature so 
constant in its refenirvee to the discornHtore ol her heredi- 
tiiry foes. At first she did so, and cenaJnty accepted 
the cAnn&orr form. But two barriers to her undivided 
appreciation of it presently appeared. In. the lirtit 
place, the Castiliati of the twelfth century seems to have 
been aware that if Charlemagne invaded Spain at all, lie 
encouiiuired not only the Moor but the Spaniard as well. 
This is not borne out. as some authorities imply, by a 
piece in thu popular poetry of the Basciues known as the 
AUobiskarko Canturt or Sotig of Altobhkar, which tacitly 
asserts that the defeat of Charlemagne's rearguard at 
koncesvalles was due not to Samccnsi but to Basques, 
2K 
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whti ruseniwJ the jwssagc of ihu Frankish army through 
tjitiir mountain passtS. Tht; whole piece is an effusion 
written in Basque Uy a Biisque studunt named Doftaidc, 
who Lranslfited it from the French of Francois Gamy Je 
Montgiave (c. 1^33)-' A second Iraltle of Ronccsvjillcs 
took place in the reign of I-Oiiis It Debonair in Sa4, when 
two Fnuikisb counts rtiurning from Spain were again 
surprised and defeated by the Pyrenean tnounmineers. 
But there appears to have been a still earlier bsulc 
between Fmnks und Basques in the Pyrenees in the 
reign of Dagobert t (631- 638). The folk-nitmciry of 
these coniesis seems to have been kept alive, so that 
the Spaniard Felt that the Frank vvns somewhat of a 
traditional enemy. Archbishop Roderic of ToIctJci in- 
veiglKiJ against those Spanish juglares who sang the 
battles of Charlemagne in S[Kttn, and Alfonso the 
Learned betltdes the mythical successes of the Frankish 
lanijcror. 

But this was not all. The idea that Charlemagne had 
entered Spain as a conqueror, carrying all before him. 
w'as offensive to the highly wrought pride and patriotism 
of die Castilians, who chose to Iiitcrprci the spirit of the 
thttnsons g^sien in their ow-n way, and, instead of 
copying them slavishly, niised an opposing body of song 
to their detriment. Accepting as the national hero of 
the Carlovingian era an imaginary knight, Bernaldn 
de Carplo. tliey bailed him an the champion of Oisulr., 
and invented songs of their own in which he is s|a>ken 
of as slaying and defeating Roland at RoTiccsvalles at 
the he.td of a victorious army composed not of Arabs or 
B:is(]ues, but Castilians. 

’ See Vf. tVenl worth Webuei, in the /At/r/oi of the Acaikrultt de 
Hltlaria fut 
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Thi' Citniares tU (testn 

Itai If ihe Casiiliaos did not accept the mailer of the 
efuinsom, they a^ure< 11 y adopted their form. Their 
literary revolt the alien spirit and politics of the 

chutiaons seems to have taken place at itomc lime soon 
after ilte difTusion of these ihroughotii Spain. A Spanish 
priejsi: of the early twelfth century wmte the faijiilous 
chronicle of Archbishop Tnqiin of Rheims, which 
purported to be the work of that warlike cJcrIc, but 
in rcaiity was intended to [lopuLLrue the pilgrimage to 
Com|jasteHa to which it had reference. Many Frttnks 
travelled tu the shrine, among them trouv^ns, who in 
all likdihood po^^d on to the native Castilian singers 
the spirit and metrical system of the chans<ms, so timi 
later we hear of Spanish cmktrt!^ dt most of 

Vp*hich, however, unlike their French models, arc lost 
to us. The fatuous Potwa dd Cult defiling with the 
exploits of a great Castilian hero, is nothing but a 
(atUar de gesta in fonn and spirit, and we |x>sscss good 
evidence that many of the laic ro 7 n^^Hca^t^s or baljads 
upon such heroes as Hcrnaldo de Carpio. Goimlvo de 
Cordova, and Gayferos are hut ancient cantata ' robbed 
down,* or in a state of attrition. 

As in France, so in Spain, degeneration overtook the 
cartiar^ d^! g£sta. In course of time they w*cre forced 
into the market-place and the scullions' hall. Many of 
them were worked into the substance of chronides and 
histories; but the jughres who now sang them altered 
them, when they passed out of fashion, into corrupt 
abridgments, or broke them up Into ballads «» suit the 
taste of a more popular audience.* 

* Soc Mjuiud Mkid |r Fontana I, Cttiff/Zam 

(Barr^lniia, 1674). 
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The Chronicles—The Eailacls 
The Chemih'les 

But if the majority of the caniares dt ^eiia ;irc irrcpfacc-' 
able as rej^urtlA their ortgmal fomi, wc Hntl fragrtieiiUi 
of them in the ancient chrtwiclcs of Spain. Thus the 
(.f^Herai Chfonkk of Spain (r. 1252), which. accortUng 
10 the latest research, is believed to have undergone at 
least three specific jdterations or rearrangements of its 
text, iclis the stories of Bcmaldo dc Car^iio. Fenitini 
Gonxiita, and the seven Children of Lara, iuid provides 
sketches of Charlemagne, while its latter portion re¬ 
counts the history of the Cid. ant) at limes even appeals 
to the catttarfs as its authority for such and such an 
episode. Many of the passages in the chronideii, iijo. 
are obviously copied in their entirety from certain 
ca»Uirts, So strongly, indeed, da they retain ihe 
assn riant verseTormatlfm typical of the mntarcs that 
many of the later balladcers seem easily to have cast 
them into verse again, especially liiose relating to 
Bernajdo de Car]>io and the Infantes de Lara, and in 
this manner they appeared once more in the caneionem, 
or coilecttoin; of folk-songs. 

77ie Balhids 

The iramortaJ ballads of Spain have been the subject 
of the shaqjest controversy, and their importance as 
Romantic material demands special treatment in u 
sepantte chapter. Regarding the period to which they 
belong ,nid dicir relations to dtc larger narrative jMMsm 
and chronicles, wc must deal briefly w ith them here. Some 
authorities ascribe them to an early age and insist ujjon 
their priority to such poems as the Poema dd C\d and 
such chronicles as that of Alfonso the; LeanuaJ, while 
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oibcrs iirt: equally' assured of thu Lite date of tite greater 
niimUT. 1i s^icms to mu that ihe truth resides in 
Ixith hypotheses, and that to this case, its frequendy in 
literary tutvigaiion, it is wise to steer a middle course. 
In my view the bnnads of Spain are of four fundamental 
types; those which arose spontaneously in Northern 
Spain at stjme time suhseqiieiit to Lite fom^ation of the 
Castilian lan^juage, and which, if we possess any 
remnants of them at aU, have pfohitbly come down to us 
in such a form as would render them uttrccngniscable tn 
those who first sang them ; ballads which are based on 
passages in catUares de as chronicles; folk-ballads 
of a Liter date, more or less altered: and. lastly, the more 
modem ptoductions of conscious an. 

I id 50 believe that the Udlads or rwnancaron are again 
of iwo broad classes: those of spontaneous fulk-ortgtn, 
owing nothing to literary sourecs, anil those which are 
mainiy caniares de gedtt. or chronicle passages in a lyric 
state of altrition. With ihc great bculy of autliuritiea 
upon ancient Spanish literature I do not beiievo that 
the captures or chronicles owe anything to the baUads 
of any age. which seem to me wholly of [lopulnr origin. 
Of course the two classes lastly indicated do not include 
the more ’ poetic' or aophisticawd ballads written after 
the balliu! became an accepted form for exptirimenLt in 
conscious versification, and it is plain that ^ucli efforts 
could belong to neither category. 

No definite proof exists as to the degree of stiphi? 5 iic 4 ttoii 
and akeration which ^hu ballads underwent before their 
ultimate Collection and puMicatton. It would be strange, 
however, if no ballads of relatively early date had 
reached us. altered or otherwise, and it seems to me 
merely a piece of critical affectation to deny antiquity 
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to a BOng solely because it foun 4 its way into print at 
a late period, or because it is not encouniered in ancient 
MSS., just as it would be to throw doubt upon the 
antiquity of a legend or frdkKiustom current in our own 
day—unless, indeed, such shnukl display obvious marks 
of recent manufacture. At the same time few of these 
ballads seem to me to bear the stamp of an antiquity more 
hoary than, for example, those of Scotland or Denmark. 
Few of the ballad systems of Europe are better worthy 
of study than that of Spain. But in this place we are 
considering it merely from the point of view of its 
bearings upon Romance. That it has a dose afUnity 
with the Romantic literature of the Peninsula is evident 
from the name given to these poems by the Spaniards, 
who call them romamtrQS,' Some of them are, indeed, 
romances or caniargs ife gesta in little, and in fact they 
deal with all the great subjects sung of in the canlarts 
or prosed upon in the chronides. such as the Cid, 
Bemaldo de Carpio, Count Alarcos. and so forth. But 
they seem to have little in common with the later 
romances proper, such as .Airnuits, Palmerin, or Pdix- 
marts, for the good reason that by the time these were 
in fashion the ballad had become the sole property of 
the common people, As the Marquis de Saittillatm 
(t398-t45fl). himself a poet of note, remarks in a letter 
famous for the light it throws on the condition of 
Spanish literature in his day; *' There are contemptible 
poets who, without order, rule, or rhythm, make those 
songs and romances in which vulgar folk and meniala 

' 'the term, Unt cmfiLoycd by Cuunt Hltium wf PeiUm, the earlieit 
UtMibnxIinu. br»t ttnplted any work vrUt«n in the vernacular KoAionct 
Ungiugea. Uier in it wu uaed its an iKfuhnItml for nt/iltir, 

and finally indicated a iyiico-twnalire poem in octoayllatiic auoiiania. 
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take delight." So might Lovelace or Drummond of 
Hawthorndeti have wrltreii of our own balladeers. 

The ballads thus fclcgaied lo the peasantry and lower 
classes, those of the upper classes who found time 
for reading were accordingly thrown l)ack upon the 
chronicles and the few cartiares gesia which had been 
reduced to writing. But on the destruction of the 
Moorish states in Spain the increase in wejdth and 
leisure among the upper classes, and the introduction 
of priming, aroused a demand for boohs which would 
provide amusemetil. A greut spirit of invention was 
abroad. At first it resusciiaied the Romantic matter 
lying embedded and almost foasitUed in the chronicles. 
It is, indeed, but a step from some of ihcbc to the 
romances proper, Bui Spain hungrily cmved novelty, 
and the eyes of romance-makers were turned once 
more to France, whose lictional w'eahh began to be 
exploited by Spanish writers about the beginning of 
the ftfieenth century. 

77 /f? Heyday 6 / Roittance 

Perhaps the first literary notice that wc possess of the 
romance proper in Spain is that by' Ayala, tihiincellor 
of Castile {d, 1407), who, in hb iCiwfldo de Palaao. 
deplores the time he has wasted in reading such 'Mying 
stuff" .ts Amadis de GauL He might have been much 
worse occupied, but, be that as it may, in his dictum we 
si^rcely have a forecast of the manner m which this 
especial type of romance was to aei*c so mightily upon 
the Castilian imagination, which, instead of being con¬ 
tent w'Uh mere servile copying from French models, 
was to re-endow them with a spirit and genius peculiarly 
Spanish. l*crhai>s In no other Rumpean country did 
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ilie s«ed of Romance find a soil so fitung for its ger-^ 
mi nation and fruitioni and certainly nowhere did it 
blossom and burgeon in such an almost tropical luxuri¬ 
ance of fruit and flower. 

Afttadis had for sequel a long Unu of similar tales, all 
of which ihe reader will encounter later in these pages. 
By genera! consent of critics, from Cervantes onward, 
it is the best and most distinctive of the Spanish 
romances, and was translated into French. Italian, and 
indeed into most European languages,^ a special trans¬ 
lation, it is aaid, even being made for Jewish readers. 
At a stroke Peninsular romanticism had beaten French 
chivalric fiction upon its own ground. But .-Imdt/fs 
was not, as Cervaiues seems to think, the first book 
of chivalry printed in Spain, for this distinction belongs 
to Ttrante the 1490} which, acojrding to Southey, 

is lacking in the spirit of chivalry.* Among other 
figures it introduces that of Warwick tJie King-maker, 
who successfully withstands an invasion of England by 
the King of the Canary Islands, and ultimately slays 
the invailer single-handed and routs his forces. But if 
Cervantes errs in his bibliography, his liarber's summing- 
up of Amadis as ■' the best of all books of its kind that 
has been written" is not far from the truth.* Tasso 
thought it “the most beautiful and perhaps the most 
profiuhle story of its kind that can be read." Did 
he merely follow the tonsorial critics opinion, as his 
language would tempt one to believe ? 

• in (rfrtnan it urns tnerwn rtom 1583, and iq Etiglisii from 1S19. 
Southey'j tTantlation (London, 1B03) » (happily) mi ttbfid«nioot, and 
has bMn fejirinted in the “ tJlintir of Old Atilhoin " (1873). I provide 
hill ttiblftignphicil d«taXl» when dealing with the Ttimance more fuliy, 

• Dmmama, i. ij, p. (lAndon, iSia). 

• IMm I’att i, eiwp. ti. 
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Atnadh was followed by a host of imitaiiorts. Its enor¬ 
mous success, from a popular point of view, brought 
into being a whole Uierature of similar stamp and 
intention^ if not of equal qualiiy* The first of such 
efforts, in consequence if not in chronology, is that of 
Palmerin ds OUva, the earliest known edition of which 
apiieared at Seville in 1525, and was followed, like the 
/tfuadis, by similar continuations, Priautledn, /'/a/ir. and 
Palmerin 0/ Ettgland, perhaps the best of the scries.* 
Regarding the alleged Vortuguest origin of Amadis and 
Palmerin i have more to say elsewhere, and will conicut 
myself here by observing liiai no PortogutJie original, 
printed or manuscript, exists, altliough the priority of 
such seems undoubted. Hut these romances became 
as Castilian iis the Arthurian series became English, 
despite the latter’s Brythonic or other origin, and 
Spanish they have remained in the belief and imugiiia- 
lion of all Europe, popular as well ^ critical. 

The Palmerin series only fed and increased the jiassion 
for romantic fiction, so hungry was Spain for a liter^ 
diet which secniL'd so naiiifal acceptable to b^t 
appetite Uiai those who sought to provide her with 
romantic reading could scarce cope with the call for 
)i. The natural result ensued, A ■ perfect torrent of 
hastily written and inferior fiction descended upon the 
public. Invention, at first bold, became sbamdess. and 
in such absurditiKS of distorted Imagination as hrtmwts 
of Greece. Qlivanie de Laura, and felixmarit of Hyretmw 
the summit of romantic extravagance reached. 

But ridiculous and insulting to human mtdbgeiicc and 
decent taste as most of these productions were, aiill 
they found countlcas thousands of readers, and there is 
■ EdkIIiU imnikuon bjf 4 (Umiion, iSoT). 
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every indication that pubtisbing in the Spain of the late 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries must have been 
ex treme) y i negative, riiese prepos le mus and chi m e r i cal 
taJes, lacking ihc beauty and true ttnaginativc skill and 
simplicity of die older romances, stood in much the 
same relation tn them as a host of jmtiaiive novels 
published tn the early years of ihe ntneiccnih century 
(lid to the romances of Scott. Mexia. the sarcastic 
hi&iorum of Charles V. writing of romance in 1545, 
deplores the public credulity which battened on such 
feeble stuff. " For/ he says, '* there be men who think 
atl these things really happened, just as they read 
or hear them, though the greater part of the things 
themselves are absurd" So might a critic of our own 
day descant upon the popular predilection for the cheap 
novel, or the whole desert of sensation-fodder which 
pours from the all too rapid machines of the Fiction 
Trusts. 

Still another extravagant ^tnd more unpleasant mani¬ 
festation of ilte popular craxe for romance arose in such 
religious talcs as The C^estial Cfiivairy, The Knigiit of 
Ihe Brighl Star^ and others of little worth, in which 
Biblical characters arc endowed with the attributes of 
chlvalr)’ and go on adventure bound. The time occupied 
by the appearance of these wying types, and indeed in 
the whole latter-day evolution of Spanish romance, wils 
strikingly brief But half a century elapsed between 
the publication of Amudis and (he most extreme of its 
worthless imitations. But it is not difheuit to account 
for tlie rapid manufaciure and dissemination of such a 
mass of literature, good and bad, when we recall that 
Spain had been for i^es the land of active knighthood, 
that her imagination liad been wrought to a high pitch 
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of fervour in her [onjf struggle with her pagan enemies, 
and that in the talcs of ctuvalry she now gazed upon 
with such admimtioi] she saw the reffeetton of her own 
courtly and heroic spirit—the most sensitive anc] most 
fantastically chivalrous rn Europe. 

PoxsiUe Moorix/i /njliwticc on Spanish Poniatice 
There is indeed evidence—'pressed down and flowing 
over—that the age-long duadi-grapple willt the Saracen 
|>owerru]ty alTected Spanish romantic fiction. But was 
this InMucnce a direct one. arising out of the contiguity 
and constant penisal of the body of Moori^ hcttoni or 
did it proceed from the atmosphere of wonder which 
the Sai^cen left behind him in Spain, the illusiotts of 
which were mightily assisted by the marvels of his 
architecture and his art? One can scarcely find a 
Spanish romance that is not rich in reference to the 
Moor, who is usually alluded to as a cuballero and a 
worthy foe. But is it the real Moor whom Wc encounter 
in these tall folios, which beside our modem volumes 
seem as stately galleons might in the company of ocean¬ 
going tramps, or is It the Saracen of romance, an 
Oiietital of fiction, like the Turk of Byronic literature? 
The question of the innucnce of Moorish literature ujioii 
Spanish romance has been shrouded by the most 
unfortunate popular misconceptions. l..et us briefly 
examine the spirit of Artibtc literary invention, and set 
in how far it was capable of influencing Castilian .trt 
and iinaginattoii. 

The histor)’ of the licvelopmem of the Arabic language 
from the dialect of a w'andering desert people to a 
tongue die poetic possibilities and colloqidal uses of 
which are perhaps unrivalled is in itself sufficient to 
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furnish a whok* volume of romantic cpiaoOe- The form 
in which it was introduced into Spain in the early 
eighth century can scarcely fail to arouse the admira¬ 
tion of the lover of Iitcr;try perfection* As a Htentry 
medium its development was rapid and cfTective. It 
is, indeed, as If the tones of a harsh trumpet had by 
degrees become merged into those of a stiver clarion 
whose notes ring out ever more clearly, until at length 
they arrive at a keenness so Intense as to become 
almost intolerably piercing. This eloquent language, 
the true speech of the Uierary aristocrat, has through 
the dilhcuUy of its acquirement and the bewildering 
nature of its written characters remained almost un¬ 
known to the great mass of Europeans—unknown, too, 
because the process of translation is inadequate to the 
proper conveyance of its finer shades and stibiler tnti- 
tnatiana. Even to the greater number of thu Arabs of 
Spain the highly polished verse in which their literature 
was so rich was unknown. How much more, then, 
was it ii force removed from the Castilian or the 
Catalan? 

Arabic Poetry 

The desert life of the Arabs while they were yet an 
uncultured people, although it did not permit of the 
development of a high standard of literary achievement, 
fostered the growth of a spirit of observation so keen 
as to result in the creation of a wealth of synonyms, 
by means of which the language became greatly en¬ 
riched. Synonymous meaning and the discovery of 
beautiful aod striking comparisons arc the very pillars 
uf poetry, and within a century of the era of Moslem 
ascendancy in the East we find the hrilIrani dynasty of 
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thi: Abbassides (d. jv.n, 750) the generous patrons of 
a poetic literature which the language was so well 
prepared to express. Stor}'«teIling had been a favourite 
atnusement aoiong the Arabs of the desert, and they 
ttow found the ttme-honrjurcd, spontaneous exercise of 
the imagiitattvc faculty stind them in good si^d The 
rapidit)' of the progress of Arabic literature at this 
period is, indeed, difficult of realization Pocuy, which 
we are now assured has *no market value,* was to the 
truly enlightened upper classes of this people an art of 
the Hrst importance, more precious than those bales 
of the silks of Damascus, those gems of Samarkand, or 
those perfumes of Syria, the frequent allusion to which 
in their legends encrusts them, like the walls of the 
cavern of Aia-cd-dln, with fairy jewels. But words were 
jewels to the Anib. When AbMamoun, the son of 
Haroun-al-Raschid. dictated terms of peace to the Greek 
emperor Michael the Stammerer, the tribute which he 
demanded from his conquered enemy was a collection 
of manuscripts of the most famous Greek authors. A 
fitting indemnity to be demanded by the prince of a 
nation of poets I 

But conquerctl Spain was more especially the seat and 
centre of Arabian literature and learning. Cordova, 
Granada. Seville—indeed, all the cities of the Peninsula 
occupied by the Saracens—rivalled one another in the 
celebrity of th^^ir schools and colleges, iheir libraries, 
and other places of resort for the scholar and man of 
letters. The seventy libraries of Moorish Spain which 
flourished in the twelfth century put to shame the dark 
ignorance of Europe, which in time rather from the 
Arab than from fallen Rome won back Its enilghien'^ 
ment. Arabic became not only the literary but the 
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colloquial tongue of ihousajids of Spaniards who dwelt 
in the south under Moorish rule. Even the canons 
of the Clturch were translated into Arabic, about the 
middle of the eighth century, for tile use of those 
numerous Christians who knew no other language. 
The colleges and universities founded by Abderahman 
and his successors were frequented by crowds of 
European scholars. Thus the learning and the philo¬ 
sophy if not the poetry of the Saracens were enabled 
to fay their imprint deeply upon plastic Europe. If, 
however, we inquire more closely into the local origins 
of ibis surprising enUghtenment, we shall find it owing 
even more to the native Jews of Spain than to the 
Moors themselves. 

l‘he phase of Arabian culture with which we arc most 
nearly concerned is its poetic achievement, and the 
ultimate intluence which it brought to bear upon Spanish 
litextir)- composition, The poetry of this richly endowed 
and imaginative pcopte had at the period of their 
entrance into Spain arrived, perhaps, at the apogee of 
splendour. Its warm and luxuriant genius was wholly 
antagonistic to the more restrained and disciplined verse 
of Greece and Rome, which it regarded as cold, fomial, 
and quite unworthy of translation. It surpassed in 
bold and extravagant hyperbole, fantastic imagery, and 
emotional appeal. The Arab poet heaped metaphor 
upon metaphor. Me was incapable of seeing that that 
which was intrinsically beautiful in itself might appear 
superfluous and lacking in caste when combined with 
equally graceful but discordant elements. Many critics 
hasten to reassure us regarding his Judgment and dis¬ 
crimination. But even a slight acquaintance with 
Arabic literature wilt show that they have been carried 
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away by tbt;tr prejudice in favour of ihc subject on 
which they wrote. In the gardtiu of the Arabun poet 
every (lower is a jewel, every plot is a silken carpet, 
tapestried with the intricate pauerns of the weavers of 
l^etsta, and every maiden is a hour), each of whose 
physical attributes becomes in turn the subject of a 
glowing quatrain. The coiwtant employment of synonym 
and superlative, the extravagance of amorous emotion, and 
the frequent absence of all message, of that large utter- 
anee in which the poets of the West have indicated to the 
generation they served how it might best grapple w^ith 
problems of mind and soul—these were the weaknesses 
of the Arab singers. They made apophthegm take the 
place of message, They were unaware diat the fabric 
of poetry is not only a palace of pleasure, hut a great 
aj:ademy of the soul. 

The true love of nature, too. seems to have been as much 
lacking in the Arab as in the Greek and the Roman. He 
enamelled tits theme with the meticulous care of a 
jeweller- Not content with painting the lily, be burnished 
it until il seemed a product of the goldsmith’s art. To 
him nature wiis a thing not only to be improved upon, 
bvit to be surpassed, a mine of gems in the rough, to be 
{latlently poHshed. 

But it would be wrong to refuse to the imaginative 
literature of the Arabs a high place among the world’s 
achievements, and we must regret that, for causes 
into which we cannot enter here, opportunities for 
development and dbdpline were not vouchsafed it. As 
we resid the history of the Arabian states w'ith their 
highly developed cJvilUation, their thronged academies, 
and their far-tlung dominions, reaching front Central 
Asia to the western gates of the Mediterranean, and 
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tum to day to ihe scenes wberc such things flourished^ 
we must indeed be unimaginative if we fail to Ue 
impressed by the universal wreck and ruin to which 
these regions have been exposed. The gfeat, emulous, 
and spirited raot which conquered and governed them 
gathered the world to its doors, and the rude peoples 
uf Europe clustered about its knees to listen to the 
magical tales of mifolding science which felt from its 
tips. From the desert it came, and to the desert it has 
rcttimud. 

DjAmahld, the'pKlAce k a Ibti*' Uir 

Wli«te ye bcld reatiral with hetirift fair; 

The desdrt asi bounds upon Bariaaui'a tomb^ 

Where ato the pompa of f csterday, ah, where ? 

Moorish Fttshimt' m Spmish ftomance 
Of Moorish gntndeur of thought and luxuriance ot 
emotion we find Jittlc In Spanish Uterature, at least until 
the beginning uf the 5 rteeiith century. Its note is dia« 
linctively, nay almost aggressively, E^ifOptvm^ bs will be 
readily understood from the circumstances of its origin.* 
But it would seem that with the Castilian occupation of 
the Moorish parts of Spain the atmosphere vrhich the 
Saracen had left bdiind him jjowcrfully affected the 
Spaniard, who appears to have cast a halo of romance 
round the chitracter ol his ancient foe, with whose 
emtiration^ as expressed in its outward manifcsuitions of 
architecture and arcifajci, he could scarcely have foiled to 
be deeply impressed, I f our conctusions arc welt founded 
it would appear that about the era nlluded to a Moorish 

Mn the chapter entitled Moorish Romanes of Spain " the reader will 
Bod upedmms of the romantic Betions of that people, from which bo 
con judge fm hiiuMlt of their affinity or olhetvbe with the Spaniib 
romitncea. 
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* rashi!>n ’ set in in Spanish Uleraturc, jtist as did an 
Orienta! cras^in the England of Byrpn and Monre, when 
English people Iwgan to travel in the Levantine countries. 
Hut this fashion was in great measure psciido>Sarncenic, 
unafTected by literar)' models and derived indirectly more 
from atmosphere and art than directly from men or boohs. 
Long before the fifteenth century, however, with its 
rather artificial mania for everything Moresque, the Arab 
sijirit had been at work upon Spanish literature, although 
in a feeble and unconsdous manner. Spanish literary 
Jormi, whether in verse or prose, owe absolutely nothing 
to it, and especially is this llic case in regard to the 
a-tsonance which characterizes Casiirian poetry, a prosodic 
device found in the verse of all Romance tongues Ht 
an early period. The Moors, however, seem to have 
sophisticated, if they did not write, the ballads of the 
Hispano-Moorish frontiers, especially those which have 
reference to the toss of Alhamia, In any case these arc 
founded upon Moorish legends. Certain metrical pedants, 
like the Marquis de SantilJana, toyed with Arabic wrse- 
(brin.s as Swinburne did with the French rondeau or 
Dobson with the battade, oras the dry as-dusts of our uni* 
verities with Greek hexameters, neglecting for tlic alien 
and recondite the infinite possibilities of their mother- 
tooguc; These preciosities, to which many men of 
letters in all ages have been addicted, had no more effect 
upon the main stream of Castilian literature than such 
attempts ever have upon the literary output of a country. 
Some of the popular topias, or couplets, however, .seem 
to be direct translations from the Arabic, which is not 
suijirising when we remember the considerable numl^er 
of half'breeds to be found in the Peninsula until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. There can be no 
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doubt, too. that Arabic was the spoken language of 
iliousatids of Christians in Southem Spain< Hut that 
it had a determined opponent In Ur- native Spanish Is 
becoming more and more cl^—an opponent which it 
found as merciless as the Moor found the Spaniard. * 
Perhaps the Iwtst measure of the decline of Arabic as a 
spoken language in Spain is the fact that the authors of 
many romances declare them to be mere translations 
from the Arabic—usually the writings of Moorish 
magicians or astrologers. These pretenaionB are easily 
refuted by means of internal evidence. Hut regarding 
the question broadly and sanely. Spanish literature 
could no more remain unaffected hy Amb induence than 
could Spanish music, architecture, or handicrafts. All 
such intiucnces, however, were undoubtedly late, and, 
as regards the romances, were much more ' spiritual ‘ 
than 'material' Christian Sfiain had held off the 
Saracen for eight hundred years, and when at last 
she consented to drink out of the Saracen cup she 
filled it with her own wine. But the strange liquor 
which had brimmed it lieforc left behind it the 
mysterious odours and scents of the Orient, faint, yet 
unmistakable. 

The Type of Spanish Roiitance 
The type of Spaniel romance at its best is that in 
which the spirit of wonder is oiingted with the spirit of 
chivalry. Old Spain, witii her glorious ideas of honour, 

^ See tkujr, Hiittry tht Mtum in Spnin, tofii,. &nd Rtihmha 
f iStitii** itUttiraiset deTEspaptit {iZti)* F. J. Siinonet, 

Introduction 10 bit Gi^taria dt Vnert ifitritu y hiiimxi tntrt hi 

(iSSS); Rfituui, Awraii H (|866). 

Mahammtdan » ^ain (leaden. *843) H aomewhiit obaololc, 

4A b Condii^t IhMiimuwit dt ioi A^ntfi. 
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her finely wrought &cti5c of chivalry', and h^-i* bJrthrig;ht 
of imagitiaiion* provided almost a natural crucible for 
tlie udtTUKture o( the elements of romancCi Everv 
circumstance of climate and environment assisted and 
fostered the Uliisions with which Spanish story teemed, 
and above all there was a more practical interest xn the 
life chivalric in Spain than, perhaps, in any mher country 
in Europe, The Spaniard carried the insiijitia of 
chivalry more propxirly than Frenchman arEn^rliahman. 
U was his natural appHrcl, and he brou|rht to its wearing 
a dignity, a gravity, and a consciousness of fitness un* 
surpassed. If he degenerated into a Quixote tt was 
because of the whole>hearicd seriousness with which he 
had embraced the knightly life. Me was certainly ihe 
first to laugh whext he found that his manners, like his 
mail, had Income obsolete. But even the sound of tlial 
laughter is knightly, and the book which amused It has 
surely won at least as many hearts for roinantlclstn as 
ever it disillusioned. 

The history of Spanish conquest is a chronicle of 
champiems, of wax^iors almost superhuman in ambition 
and endurance, mighty carvers of kingdoms, great 
remoddlars of the world's chart, who. backed by a 
handful of lances, and whether in Valencia* Mexico, 
Italy, or Arautan, surpassed the fabulous deeds of 
Amadss or Palmerin. In a later day the iron land of 
Castile wxis to send forth iron men who were to carry 
her banners across an iitunensity of ocean to the utter¬ 
most parts of the eax^h. What ins^xired them to live 
and die in harness surrounded by dangers more formid¬ 
able than the enchantments of maicvolcnt sorcerers 
Of than over confronted knightS'Cirant in the quest 
of mysterious citsilcs? What heartened tlicna in an 
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existence of continuous strife, pnvationr and menace? 
CaiT uve doubt that the facro-taJes of their native land 
magically moved and inspired them—t^t when going 
into battle the exploits of the heroes of mmance rang in 
their cars like a fanfare from the trumpets of heralds 
at a tournament? 

And a» we pit us l0 the fight 

Our ennmiE ood our hearts seemed tighl 

Thinlung on battlers cheer, 

or Qetee Orlando's high prowess, 

or Fdlsmarle's koigbtUhess 

And the death of Qliner.'' 


I ” The Aald," an old Spnmah poem. 
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CHAPTER II ; THE « CANTARES DE 
GESTA” AND THE “POEMA DEL CID" 

Wiittn meat And driok fi plcntyc 
'then lord& wad itiU wUt hc^ 

And iEtaad laliLC^ l^'thtL 
Thm h ii iifUQ m ifitc to fpcakc 
^ Of kern kUT^kii and Icempc^ 

SiuJ} ojpiai; tor to k^tbe. 

T he French origin of the i-attiares dc fiesta has 
already been alluded to. Their very name, 
indeed, bespeaks a Gallic source. Bui in justice 
to the national genius of Spain we trust that it has been 
made abundanil)' clear that the caiUariis speedily cast 
off the northern mode and robed tbemseives in Castilian 
garb. Some lands possess an Individuality so powerful, 
a capacity for absorption and transmutation so excep¬ 
tional, that all things, both physical and spiritual wliich 
invade their borders become transfigured and speedily 
metaniorphosed to suit their new environment. Of this 
magic of transrormation Spain, with Egypt and America, 
seems to hold the espcdal secret. But transfigure the 
r/mnsuns of France as she miglit, the mould whence 
they came Is apparent to those who are cognisant of 
their type and machinery. Nor could the character of 
their composers and professors be subsianitally altered, 
so that wc must not be surprised to find in Spain the 
trouvhes and j&H^Uan of France as (rwadoref and 
jugUtres, The iroi'ad<fr was the [xiet, the author, ilte 
jugkir merely the singer or dec!aimer, although no very 
hard-and-fa.st line was drawn betwixt them. Some 
j«gtare$ of more than ordinary distinction were also the 
authors of the atniates they sang, while an unsuccessrul 
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trovador might be forced to chant the verses of others* 
Instrumentalists or accompanists were known as 
dsp^ola in contradistinction to the reciters or singers, 
juglates iU hoca. 

The Singers 0/ Old Spa m 

With tlic indeed, was left the final form of the 

catnaft (hr he would shape and shear it, add to or 
suppress, os his instinct told him the taste of his audience 
demanded. Not infrcrpiently he would try to pour the 
wine of a cmdar into the bottle of a popular air, and if 
it overMowed and was spilt, so much the worse fisr the 
caiflar. Frequently he was accompanied not only by 
an instrumentalist, but by a wetnejidadoTt or mimic, who 
illustrated bis tale in dumb .show. These sons of the 
gay science were notoriously careless of their means 
of livelihood, and lived a hand-to-mouth existence, A 
crust of bread and a cup of wine sufficed them when 
silver was scarce. Unsullied by the lust of hire, they 
journeyed from hall to hall, from castle to castle, 
tinmindfui of all but their mission—to soothe the 
asperities of a barbarous age. 

On* Icvng-dead iwotlict* oF the mutidcluyy 

Wliaic meed wai winCi livid Utml pjiOiAO 

IleArfceii ye by tbeir liireiit ye 0 / ti:)-dAy 1 

liut this simple stale did not last As tile taste for the 
eanUiris grew, the ttovadores and thetr satellites, after 
the manner of mankind, became cltimorous for the 
desirable things of life, making the age-long plea of the 
artist that the outward insignia of ^auty are his very 
birthright, and forgetUiig bow? fatal it is to 

Stain with wealth and power 
The PMC's free and bearenlf nuntf 
U 
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Thest '*splffts from beyoml mcibo. ’* did not, siliis! 

refuse (he boon." Kin^ inraaic^. and peers indulged 
the trovddor out of full purses. Fluttered him by imitating 
hi's art and bis life, and even enrolled themselves in his 
bratherhot^ Few men of genius are so constituted as 
to be able to control altogether a naLural hauteur and 
stiperionty. In these early days poeticral arrogance 
aeeiiis to have been as unchecked as military boastful^ 
Qcss. and the trovadofe&, jiarajicrcd and feted by prince 
and noble, at length grew insufferable in their insolence 
and rapacity. The land sw.xrtncd with singers, real and 
pretended, the manner of whose lives became a scmidaf 
even in a day when scandal was cheap. The public 
grew weary of the re|)ctiiion of the cantares and the 
harping on a single string. It became fashionable to 
read romances instead of listening to them, and even- 
tiiiiUy we see the juglares footing it on the highw’ays 
of Spain, and deelaiiniifig at strcct'corner.i In a state of 
mendicancy more pitiable by far than their old indigent 
yet dignified conditions. 

Few of the ancient tarfUtras of Spain have survived, 
in contradistinction lo the hundred or more chafisaKs 
that France can show. But what remains of them 
suffices to distinguish their type witit sufficient dearness. 
As has been indicated, wg owe our knowledge of more 
than one of them to the circumstance that they became 
embedded in the ancient chronicles of Spain. An 
exjidlent illustraiion of this process of litcmry em¬ 
balming is provided by the manner in which the cawf^r of 
Ifemaldo dc Carpio has become enenisted in the rather 
dreary mass of the ittncfaX CVirowtcir t|/ ,'f/rnifi which 
wii!, compiled by King Alfonso the Wise (c. 1260), 
in which it will be found in the seventh and twelfth 
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Tht* Story of Bcrnnldo de Carpio 

chapters of the thi/ti part. The poet'kinjf slates that he 
has fouitdctlliTs htstory of HcntatdoupOii "oM lays,’^ otid 
it! die spirit as well as the foroi of hts account of the 
legendary chiimplon we can trace die influence of the 
cantor, 

Tim Slory <1/ Berimhh fie Citrpie 
Young Bernaldo do CarpicK when he arrived at manhood, 
wag, like many another hero of romancer, unaware that he 
was of iltuscrious parcirtagCt for his mother was a sister 
of Dim AlTanso of Castile, and had wed in secret the 
brave and noble Couni. de Satidins dc SaldaihL King 
Alfonso, bitterly offended that his sister slioutd mate 
with one who was her Inferior in rank, cast the Count 
Lino prison, where he caused him lo be deprived of 
sight, and immured the princes in a clofctcr. Their son 
Bemaido. however, he reared witli care. While ttUl a 
youth, Bernaldo rendered Ids uncle important services, 
but when he learned that bis father languished in prison 
a great tneltmcholy settled upon him, and he cared no 
more for the things that Itad once delighted him. 
instead of mingling In the lotimey or ibe dance, he put 
on deep mourning, and at last presented himself before 
King Alfonso and beseeched him to set his father at 
liberty. 

Now Alfon^ was greatly troubled when he knew that 
Bernaldo was aware of bis lineage and of his father's 
imprison mem, but his hatred for the man who had won 
his sister was greater than his love for his nephew. At 
first he made no reply, but sai plucking at his tieard, so 
taken aback w':ui he. But kings are not often at a toss, and 
Alfonso, thinking lo brush the matter aside by brusque 
words, frowned, and said sternly: " Bcnialdo, as you 
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love me, speak no more of this mailer. E swear to you 
thai never in all tlie days of my life shall your lather 
leave hts prison.** 

'*Sire,'* replied Bemaldo, " you are my and may 
do whatsoever you shall hold for good, but I pray God 
that He will diange your bean to this matter." 

King Alfonso had no son of his own, and in an tU 
moment proposed that Charlemagne, ibe mighty 
Emperor of the Franks, should be regarded as his 
successor. But his nobles remoi'LStrated against htii 
choice, and refused to receive a F rank as heir to 
the throne of Christian S[>ain. Charlemagne, learning 
of Alfonso's proposal, prepared to Inv^idc Spain on the 
pretoct of e>cpolling the Moors, but Alfonso, repenting 
of his intention to leave the crown to a foreigner, rallied 
his forces around him and allied himself with the 
Saracens, A battle, fierce and sustained, took place in 
the Pass of Roncesvalles, in which the Franks w*ere 
signally defcciied. chiehy by the address of Bcmaldo, 
who slew the famous champion Roland with his own 
hand. 

These and the other services of Bernaldo King Alfonso 
endeavoured to reward. But neither gift nor guerdon 
would young Bemaldo reedve at his hands, save only 
the freedom of his father. Again and again did the 
King promise to fulfil his request, but as often found 
an excuse for breaking his word, until at last Beroaldo, 
in bitter disappointment, renounced his allegirmcc and 
declared war against bis treacherous uncle. The 
King, in dread of his nephew's popularity and warlike 
ability, at last bad recourse to a simtagcm of the most 
dastardly kind. He assured Bernaldo of his father’s 
release if he would agree to the surrender of the great 
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casile of Carpio. The jfoung champion immediately 
gave up Its Item's in person, and eagerly requested that 
his liither might at once be restorcti to him. The 
ueacherrrus Alfonso in answer pointed to a group of 
horsemen who approached at a g^lop, 

Vender, Bemaldo. is thy father," he said mockinply. 
*' Go and embrace him." 

*' BernaTdo, says the chronicle, " went toward him and 
Icissed hts hand. Ihit when he found it cold and savr 
that all his colour ivas black, he knew that he was 
dead; and with the grief he had from it he began to 
cry alnud and to in,ike great mtjan, saying j ■ AlasJ 
Count Sandias. in an evil hour was 1 bom, for never 
was man so lost as i am now for you; for since you 
ajie dead and my castle h gone, I know no counsel by 
which T may do auglu,’" Some say in their caviatss de 
gesfo that the King tliejt said: “BcniaJdo, now is not 
the time for much talking, and therefore 1 bid you go 
stmightway forth from my land." 

Broken-hearted and utterly crushed by this final blow 
to his liopes. Bernaldo turned his horse's head and rode 
slowly away. And from that day his banner was not 
seen in Christian Spain, nor Uic echoes oF his horn 
heard among her hilk Hopeless and desperate, he took 
service with the Moors. But his name lives in the 
romances and ballads of hts native country as that of 
a great champion foully wronged hy the treachery of 
an unjust and revengeful King. 

Although the caniurts of Ferniii Gonzilez and the 
Children of Lara also tie embedded In the chronicles, I 
have preferred to deal with them in the chapter on the 
ballads, the form In which they are undoubtedly best 
known. 
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T’Af " de/ Cid" 

But by Tar the tnosi complete and characterwtic of the 
eafAsffis dc is the cel^br^tcd Poema dd Cid^ the 
title which has become attached to it in default of all 
knowledge of Its onginul desijjnation. That it is 3 
catdar must be plain to all who possess even a slight 
familiarity with the chamom dt gest^ of France. Like 
many of the cfe»»so»is heroes, the Cid experiences royul 
mgnitiiudc, and is later taken back into ra%*our The 
stock phrases of the chaHsmi^t too. are constantly to be 
met with in the poem, and the atmosphere of baastfuJ 
berohood arismi; front its pages strengthens the re¬ 
semblance. There is also pretty clear proof that the 
author of the Poetna had read or heard the CAasfstut dt 
RoUnd. This Is not to say that he practised the vile 
art of adaptation or the viler art of paraphrase, or in 
any way filched from the mighty epic of Rontesvalles, 
But superficial borrowings of incident appear, which 
are, however, amply redeemed by originality of treat¬ 
ment and inspiration. The thought and expression arc 
profoundly national; m>r does the language cxlubit 
French influence, save, as has been said, in the matter 
of well-worn expressions, the ciic}d$ of medieval epic. 

Its Only Manuscript 

But one tnanuscript of the Poettm dd Cid is known, the 
handiwork of a certain Per or Pedro the Abbot, About 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century, Sanchez, 
the royal librarian, was led to suspect through certem 
bibliographical references that such a manuscript might 
exist in the neighbourhood of Bivar, the birthplace of 
the hero of the poemi and he succeeded in unearthing 
it in that village. The date at the end is given as 
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Authorship of the ** Pocma del Cid ” 

MiUc CCXLV, ant! authorities arc noi agreed as to \xs 
stgniricance, some bolding that a vacant space shotvitig 
an erasure after rhe second C is intentional, and that 
It should read t»4s (1207 new sifJe). Others believe 
that [30713 the true date of the However that 

may be. the poem itself is referred to a period not 
earlier tliaa the middle of the twelfth nor later than the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

As w'c possess it, the manuscript is in a rather mutilated 
and damaged condition. The cotmnencernent and title 
are lost, a page in the middle is missing, and the end 
has been sadly patched by an unskilful band. SanchtK 
states, in his Poesias Ca&teih>fas antertores at Sigto XV 
(‘ 779-^) lhat he had seen a copy made in 1596 which 
showed that die MS. had the same deficiencies then as 
now, 

/h Authorship Unkumun 

The personality of the author of the Voema tltl Cid will 
probably for ever remain unknown. He may have been 
a churchman, as Ormsby suggests, but 1 am inclined to 
the opinion that he was a professional /rwodon The 
troHvhes, rather than ecclesiastics, were responsible for 
such works in Fr;uicc. and why not the trovadores in 
Spain?* Thai the writer iivefi aear the titne ef the 

* Omjslry p /who wrote in 1879^ ge«Ma to katl 

the moil €lciiicntu7 omfons of whsi a dsM/tir wib, uid lUtei ilmi Hue 
Potma ** wm nearly ol^temporary wkb the first cAam&m tir Jlut 

he 1$ wt least a centtuy 04 it m hii reekemirrg, m tlie lint 

fAantam data twm about the middle of the cIcir^Tiib 01 

*ndhe had evidently never lieirtf. Vet be lH juaything 
Iktii ^uperficiah on the whole hii hook is tbe beat we hms in 
Engluh on tbe It is unluckyi 100, u J^amtiihtiry fcomrls^, ihAl 

neilbet Tick nor noj Southey^ who wrote so widely on uckut Spsiiish 
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vents lie celebrated is platti, probably about haff a 
century after the Citl sheatJictl bis nimous SMrard Colada 
for the last time. On (he ground of various local 
allusioas In the poem he lias been daimed as a native of 
the Valle de Arbujuelo and as a monk of the monastery 
of Cardt'ha, near Burgos. But these surmises have 
nothing but textual references to recommend them, and 
are only a tittle more probable than that which would 
make him an Asturian because he does not employ the 
diphthong We have good grounds, however, for 
the assumption limt he was at least a Casiilian, and 
these are to be found in hts lierce political animus 
against the kingdom of Leon and all that penained to it. 
That Pedro the Abbot was merely a copyist is dear 
from his mishandling of the manuscript; for though we 
luve to thank him for the presen'Utioti of the Poemat 
our gratitude is dashed with irritation at the manner in 
which he has passed it on to us. for liis copy is repttue 
with vain repetitions, he frequently runs two lines into 
one, and occasionally even transfers the matter of one 
line to another in his haste to be free of his task. 

0//ier Carfares of ihe dd 

Tlial other can'um relating to the Cid existed ts 
positively known through the researches of Sehor f^on 
Kam6n Menindei Tidal, who luis demonstraicd that 
one of them was used in the tnost ancient version of the 

Eitenturev iMQ wiih ik^ dt ^til) more luck¬ 

less li ft so ttuicb m the wi]f of Sp^niih ttnfixUtton was left to 
LAngrcUovTp «i)0 ihockiogif lhA Bowdlcrii^ nwiy luie tubiJadAi 

i'rolubij no poet w&i so wtl) jlx lie to divert & b$illjid of ill 

pith ind vitilkj in thi! ^ tfiniililioii. Uid fts are bis Sptnith 

rcudetirigs, boweveT, they arc ade<)u3tc when cQiii|i«r^ with hU ciploiti 
in the hetd of ftiliin tiinilation. 
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Cf^ica General, of which three recensjotut evldcnily 
existed at difTerent periodfi, and it is now dear that the 
passage in question does not come Trom the Peema as 
we have It, as was formcriy believed* The passages on 
the Cid in the second version of the CtSnka arc also 
derived TroTn siiU another caniar on the popular hero, 
known as the Crdnicd Rinxada,* or Cantm ke Rodr^o, 
evidently the work of a jn^lar of Palencia^ ajid which 
seems to be a melange of several lost cautares rdating 
to the Cid, as well as to other Spiutisb traditions. This 
version, however, is much later than the Poema, and is 
diicdy Interesting as enshrining many traditions relative 
to the Cfd as well as to the ancient folk-tales of Spain, 

Metre of the Pocnm del Cid"* 

It wotJd certainly seem as if, like all canirn^, the poem 
held been especmily written for public recitation. The 
expression *’ 0 sMores/' encountered in places, may be 
taken as the equivalent of the English “ Listen, 
lordiiigs," of such frequent occurrence in our own lays 
and roitianees, which was intended to appeal to the 
attention or spur the Hugging interest of a medieval 
audience. The metre in which the poem is written is 
almost as unequal as its poetic quality. The prevailing 
tine is the Alexandrine or fourieen-syllablcd verse, but 
some lines run far over this average, a*hile others are 
truncated in barbarous fashion, probably through the 
inattention or haste of the copyist.^ U Bccms to me 

* See his 4tl Cid (1^9^), 

* Sk Manuel Rivadeneyn, BihtiotttA de Aitt«rtf vol. fcvi 

(id^O-So), 

* A £ood deet of coniFoycny liu utlicd coureming ihe mem of the 
Potma, professor Coniu of Progvofice M. Gattait Puk, In 

xxii, pjiL 153, j^i) has ttated that the tmii of it ihe i m ||ad ocio- 
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that the PoemOt although of the highest ment in many 
of its finest passages, has received the most cxtmvagani 
eulogy, and I suspect that many of the English critics 
who descant so glibly upon its excellences have newer 
perused k In its entirety. Considerable traces of it are 
of the most pedestrian description, and in places it 
descends to a doggerel which recalls the metrical 
barbarities of the pantomime. But when the war'trump 
gives him the key it arouses the singer as it arouses 
Scott—the pamllel is an apt and almost exact one — 
and it is a mighty orchestra indeed which breaks upon 
our ears. The lines surge and swell in true Homeric 
tempest-sound, and as we listen to the crash of Castilian 
spears upon the Moorish ranks wc are reminded of those 
sounding lines in Swinburne's Erechthens begirintitg ^ 

Wiih «tnaiplii^; of drenched, red hoob and an CAtthqiuke of men 
I tut meet. 

Strong war acti hand to the scythe, and the fuftows take fite fmiu 
hii feet. 

Hut the music of the singer of the Poewu does not 
depend upon reverberattve effect alone. His is the 
true music of battle, burning the blood with keenest fire, 
and he has no need to rely solely upon the gallop of his 

cyllabtc^ full or catalecdc, arranged a« hemistich i of a longer linCt hut 
thv> theory pmuppoiea that the eopyiita of the original MS. muat have 
mittaken nich a limple incuurei which ii tcanxly credibtE. i’rofeasor 
Sajntabury 0/ Rpmantt, p. 40gives it aa hti ofuition that 

** nobody hat been able to get fitnber in a genctalttatipn Of the melte 
than that the nomul fojni n »» eight and «ix (better a aevetr andaeveal 
'fourtewner,' irocbaieally codenced, but admitting citntfarSicHi andeateo- 
lion with a fiberality elsewhere oapflralleled" Xo ahvolute syttem ot 
anofURce or rhyme appears, and we are almost forced to the conclusion 
that the abaenee of this is in a meastire due to the kind Othccs of 
Abltot l*edit>. 
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The poem Opens 

mctrif^ai war-horse to excite our admiration, as does the 
English poet. 

The Poem Opcm 

The opening of the Po&na C«d, as tve possess it, is 
indeed sufficiently’ striking and dramatic to console us 
for the loss of the ortgina) cummencemenL The great 
(Ximniander, banished (f. to$ 3 )i by royal order from the 
house of his father through the treachery of the Leoneae 
party at the Court of King Alfonso, rides away dis- 
consolatcly from the broken gates of his castle. A fairly 
accurate translation of this hne passage might read as 
follows; 

He luTnr to tee the ruined hold, Itie tean fail thick and hut. 

The fltajny chests, the broken gate*, aU open to the btut- 
Sam raiment ate the wardtobef^ tefl of manUe and of vait, 

Tike empty lioUow of the batl of lapeRiry ii bare. 

Ho feaihn' in the fatcomy, no hawk to cume to hiutd, 

A noble beggar must the Od renounce his Guhen* land. 

He lighed, Itut ta a waitim sighi. " Kow t (hall not tefrine 
All praise to Thee, our Folhef, for Thy grace to me and mine. 

The slondercnit longue, the lying tele, have wrought my wreck to-day, 
Hut Thau in 'ITiy good time, O Lord, the debt wdt sure repay.” 

As they rode out of Bivar flew a raTcn to the right. 

By Burgos as they bridled the bird «u still in tight. 

The Cid he shrugged bis tboulden u the omen he espied; 

Greetings, Coosio Abar k'aiiez, we are esiles now," be cried, 
llie silty lances of the Cid rode clattering through the town; 

I'Tom esiienienl and from itmei-lop dm borgher-folk looked down. 
Sore were their hearts Atid salt their eyen as Roderick rode by; 
“1'here goes a worthy vatal who has known bad mistety:** 

And many a roof that night htrl iheltenrd Roderick end hh band 
Itut for the dread In Burgos of Alfonso'* heasy hand. 

ITte miuive broad with Idngiy leals had rtin ijttoughout the town; 

" Who aids the Cid in banishment, his house shall be cast down." 
So aa the tiain rode through the streets each eye was turned aside, 
All silent was the town-houK where the Cid was wont to hide; 
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Both lock uu) bu weH on the piles, ii« mi^ht not enter ihcte. 

Then from « osooieni i{>Qke « nwd who bed the ttouse In eare l 
'' Mf to«l non Roderick, who took the sword in boOTi 
The King tutth tent a letter broad lo b«n frORi hail and bower 
Both thee and all thjr compenf, 'ris doom to shelter one; 

Keser again who aid* thee itull bis eye* look on the sun, 

Now go, and CoddSs help with thee, tbf pity wc impln:)!? ; 

In all broad Spain thou caiut not lack, Q Ctd Cunpditdor.'' 

Finding no place to Tay thetr heads within the town, the 
Cid with his oven rode disconsolately to the plain of 
Gtera, to the east of Burgos, where he pitched his ten is 
on the banks of the river Arlanson. To hint came 
Martin An to! Inez, one of his former vassals, who brought 
food and wine for all his train and strove lo comfort him. 
Not a ttMtavedi bad the Cid, and how to furnish ids men 
with arms and food he knew noL But he and Antolinez 
took counsel together, and hit upon a plan by which Uicy 
hoped to procure the necessary si news, of war. Taking 
two large chests, they covered them with red leather and 
studded them with gilt nails, so that they made a brave 
outward show. Then they Riled the chests with sand 
from the nver-banks and locked them securely. 

Moitey-iending in ihe Elevenih Century 
Martin Antolinez," said the Ci<h " thou an a true man 
and a good vassal. Go thou to thi; Jews Ra<iuc) and 
Vida.*), and icl! them I have much treasure which f desire 
to leave with' them since k is too weighty to carry along 
with me. Fledge thou these chests with tJicm for wiiai 
may seem reasonable. I call God and ail His saints to 
witness that 1 do this thing because 1 am driven to ex- 
tremity and for the sake of those who depend upon me."^ 
Antolinez, rather fearful of his misaiDn, sought out the 
Jews Raqucl and Vidas where they counted out their 
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Donna Ximena 

wealth and their profits* He told them that theCid had 
levied much tribute which he found it impossible to carry 
with him, and that he would pledge this with them if 
they would lend him a reasonable sum upon It, Uut he 
stipulated that they must solemnly bind themselves not 
to open the chests for a year to come. The J cws cook 
counsel together, and consented to hide the chests and 
not to look upon their contents for a year at least. 

“ But tell us,” they said, what sum will content the Cid, 
and what interest will he give us for the year ? ” 

*' Needy men gather to my lord the Cid from all sides,” 
replied Aoiolinea. '■ He will require at least six hundred 
marks." 

'•We will willingly give that sum," said Raqud and 
Vidas, ** for the treasure of such a great lord as the Cid 
must indeed be Immense,” 

'* Hasten then,” said Antolines, 'Tor night approaches, 
and my lord the Cid is under decree of banishmemt to 
quit Castile at once,” 

" Nay,” said the Jews, after the manner of their kind* 
" Business is not done thus, but by first taking and then 
giving." They then requested iq be taken to where 
the Cid lay, and having greeted him. paid over the sum 
agreed upon. They were surprised and delighted at 
the weight of die chests, and depaned well satisfied, 
giving Aniolines a present or commission of thirty golden 
marks for the share he had taken in the business, 

Dotma Xhmm 

When they had gone the Cid struck his camp and 
galloped through the night to the monastery of San 
Pedro de Cardefla, where his lady, Donna Ximena, 
and his two young daughters lay. He found them 
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deeply engaged in priycr for his welTare. and they 
received him with heanrdt expressions of joy* Taking 
the Abbot aside, the Cid explained to him that he was 
about iQ fare forth on adventure in the country of the 
Mnorsi and tendered him such a sum as would provide 
for the maintenance of Donna Ximena and her ^laughicrs 
uiilil hts relLim, as well as a goodly bounty for the 
convent's sake. 

By this EJinc tidings of the Cld's banishment had gone 
through the land broadcast, and ao great wa.s the fame 
of his prowess that cavaliers from near and far (locked 
to his banner. When he put foot in sttrnip at the 
bridge of Arlunxa a hundred and fifty genttemcn had 
assembled to follow his fortunes. The parting with 
his wife and daughters presents a poignant picture 
of leave-taking i 

Sburp 13 ilic piiQ whm itc vrenclicd titim off the hund^ 

So lelt the Ciii litif turned hiiii to hh limd., 

And vauTEi?iJ [p the SiiiiilLr» lud forth ted hit meiii-Ci* 

But ctef mnd unoo he utmed Ms turoanun^ tyta. to see 
Deir fictri he mi^ht we CD more, till hlunt Mtniyi, irhcd 
To iee the ycurtiii^y; *ftd reptil Unit on Mi hourtJitriiigi worked^ 

Cried diift ** O fKwo in Imppy bour^* Icl not thy eoul be ud: 

The of knij^ht on venfui^ bound tbould ni?vrf but be gbdi 

Ttic licjt)* soTTow of tiCHlty wfll pTOVt to-rnorrow*B joy^ 

^\ltat ein bide the tmoipeti^ sounds ir!hit woe the 
liloy?** 

Giving rein to llieir steeds, they galloped forth of ihc 
baundtfi of Cbrbtian Sp^\n and. crossing the river Ducro 
on rafts^ stood upon Moorish soil. l*ar to the west they 
could SM the slender minarets of the Saracen city of 
Ah'tlcm gUttering in the high sun of noon, emblcniatJc 

^ by ihii phmR ihc Cid «fie£di \o have been widet| known; in fitet it 
uppmui hav^e scfrcd him a anrt of cognamen on nkknienc. 
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of Llie neb treasure they liacl come lo win in the land 
of the ^lynim. At Higefuela still more fjood lances 
foJIicd lo the Cid's banners, border men to whom the 
foray was a holiday and the breaking of speara the 
sweetest mosjc. As he slept that night the Cid dreamed 
dial the Ardiangcl Gabriel appeared to him and said; 
" Mount, O Cid Campeador, mount and ride. Thy 
cause is just. Whilst thou livest thou ahalt prosper'" 
With three hundred lances Ijchind him, the Cid rode 
into the land of the Moors, He lay in ambitsh while 
Alvar Faficz and other knights made a fomy towiird 
Alcala In their absence the Cid observed tliai the 
men of Casiijon. a Moorish town bard by. came out of 
the place to work in the fields, leaving the gates open, 
lie and his men made a dash at the gates, slew the 
handful of heathens who guarded them, and took the 
town without striking a score of blows. The men were 
well content at the ireasure of gold and silver they found 
in the quaint Moorish houses, But they were merciful 
to the inltabitants. of ivhom they made servitors rather 
than slaves. 


The Taking of Akccer 

After they had rested at Castijon, the Cid and his array 
rode down the valley of the Henares. passing by wiiy 
of Alhatnia to Hubierca and Ateca, iuid as he was in 
unknown country, and environed round by hosts of 
enemies, he took up a position upon a " round hill" 
near the strong Saracen dty of Alcocer, to which he set 
siege. But the place was wet] guarded, and he saw that 
if he w ere to ftenctrate its defences it must be bystnitagem 
and not by fighting jilone. So one morning, after he 
had beleagucfciJ Alcocer for full fifteen weeks, he with 
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drew his men as IF rctieatlnj^ tn dlsgum, leaving but 
une pavltion behind him. When the Moors beheld his 
withdrawal thejr omited* and in their eagerness to see 
whai spoil the soliciury tent might contain they nxshed 
out Cl f the town, leaving the g^o open and unguarded. 
Mow when the Cld saw that there was a wide space 
between the Moors and the gates of Alcoccr» he ordered 
his men to turn and hiU upon the excited rabble of 
Saracens. Small need had he to ask them to smite the 
payniin. Dashing among tlic dense crowd with levelled 
lances, the cavalicrt of Castile did fearful execution. 
Thii wretched Moors, takon cornplciely by surprise, fled 
wildly in all directitms, and soon the plain was littered 
with white-robed corpses. Mean while the Cid himself, 
with a few trusted followers, gatlopecb to Ute gates and 
secured them, so that with much triumph the Spaniard.^ 
entered AJcocer, As before, lit* Campeador was 
merciful to such of the Moors as made full surreiulcr, 
saying,' "We cannot sell them, and we shall gain 
nothing by cutting off their Heads. Let ua make them 
rather serve us.*' 

The Saiacens of the neighbouring towns of Aieca and 
Zerrel were aghast at the fnaiiner in which Alcoccr had 
been taken, and aeni word to the Moorish King of 
Valencia how one called Rodcrigo Diaz of Bivar. ^ 
Castilian outlaw, had come into their land tcv spoil it. 
anti had already taken the strong diy of Alcoccr. 
When King Tamin of Valencia heard these tidings he 
was greatly wroth, and sent an army of three thousand 
welhappointed men against the CampeadDr, In Ids 
anger he charged his captains that they should take 
this Spanish renegade alive, and bring him where Justice 
might be done upon him. 
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rhe Combat with thc! Moorish Kiag 

The Cid knew nothing of iht- coming oi ihk host, and 
one morning his aenunels, piiong the waJIs of Alcoocr, 
Were surprised to soe the sUfTOUndtng coiiiitr^* aiivo 
with Moonsh scouts, fitting from point to point upon 
their active jeniteis, and shaking their setmetars m 
menace. Ills own outposts soon lironght in word that 
he was surrounded, and his knights and mcii-at-amis 
clamoured to be led forth to do battle with the infidels. 
But the Cid was old in .Vloorish warfare, and denied 
them for the ninment. I* or days ihc enemv iitU'Hdeil 
around the walls of ,\Icoccr But the Cid. with three 
hundred men. knew well the folly tif aitacking three 
thousand, anti bided his time. 

T/te Cotndai f/ie Moorish King 
At last the Moors succeeded in cutting ofl the waters 
supply oJ Aicocer. Provisions, too. were running low, 
and the Cid saw clearly that such a dc'afniratc situation 
demanded a desperate remedy Alvar Kadtat, ever 
panting for the fight like a war-horse that hears the 
trumfwt, urged an immediate saily in force, and the Cid, 
knowing the high spirit of his men, consented. Finn 
he sent ail the Moors out of the city and looked to its 
defences. Then, leaving but two men to guard the 
gate, he marshalled his array and i^ued forth from 
Aicocer with dressed ranks and in strict order of battle. 
And here prose must once more give place to verse.* 

* The pamjie in the /Wkm dr/ Cid whkh WiU of the cottibtl tlist 
folloircd hu pwhnfis a beltef nghl thim »y oiber in the epk to ihe 
title" Homeric,' iTii! twiilalicti nrliich I futnuh of it nuy not be to 
wan M ihMe of Ffe« or Orinsby. But allhougfi 1 an wily too 
cwucioui of iti tDMar thorteotniojjs, j cwmoi l>rin| layself (o make 
use of the pedestrivi predMAeu of the one « the ptaneftonby rertifin 
of the mber of tay predccessort. both of wfiich, in my fww, faU to 
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Hiitiaf IsuMil ihe Moorman mountt and w»™hiiCTErKenlbI*d« 
Hajrlt to the ih under of the dnims, the liuiop'i fanfiTonMie! 

Around two Klitterinf; Konranoiia the payoim uke their aUnd, 
Beneath eaclt wavitij; hinncr'a roidu is ttuused a aworthy hand. 

The lurbaiied ion* of Teroiagiuint sweep onward like the *»; 

So trust the^ in engulfand drown the Chitstian chivahy, 

" Now Bciide*, keep ye fast yottt seats,^ eriet the Campeadot, 

"And hold your rankrii for »ueh a charge sa^ ncrer knight 
befoie.^ 

Bui the fkrcu heart of iiennues that echoed to the drunt, 

Ciicd^ Santiago, shatl 1 auy the wtiUeithesu heathen come? 

With this Iwld banner ahalt 1 piwco yon pride orpa^imrie. 

So follow, follow, cavalien. for Spain and Chrintendie I" 

*^Nay, comrade, slay 1 ** imptored theCid, but i’ero shook bit beaiL 
His hand was loose upon the rein, ** It iiisy not he^,^' he said; 

Then in hii destJiM** ftank lie drore the bright speed-making 
spur: 

Like a spmy-sontering ship be clove the sands of Aleoear. 

Lost in a sea of Samceni, whose totban* fntge as foam. 

He stands unaliaketi as a ciilT when On it# l»«na come 
Madness of ocean and (he wrath of.seas that oirerwhelin. 

So rain the bounds of Mihonict fierce blows on shield and helm. 

"A rescue, rescue,” cries the Cid, “and strike for Holy Rood t 
Up, gcnilemnt of Old Castile, and charge the heathen brood! ’* 

As foiih ihe hound when froRt the leash liie hunter's liand b 
ta’en, 

As ihe unhooded falcon bnuudsi her jesws cast amsiti, 
ilur fienser far than falcon or the hound's unleashed real 
Comes craahiog down upon iho foe the fury of Cuttle. 

Now tally, rallyi to the (lash of Rodeilgo's htade, 

The champioo of Bi™r t« here who never was gainMitl. 

render the nugnrlrcent vpiri (and chi valrie dtuli of the origin^ All) itaj 
I can cUdtn for my own traniUtton i* that k doea not Sul so uttCTly 
as rilhef in (lu* resatA I ha ve in places at tempted the restorslic n 
of lines which seemed to me emUted or eoalescisj wilh others and 
I must admit that thb retHlefing of a ^ent passage is more consciously 
artificiaJ than the otbew—» fouli which ! am imaWt to KCttfy, But 
alltiwances jblvi be made for the rendition of such d passage, and the 
whole must t*e #cec|4eil by tlw reader ‘it mitux. 




The Combat with the Moorish King 

Three hundred IcTclIed timccs urifce m one upon the fot 
iJfMffnp down in dtaih upon ihe iond three hundred heathen gu. 

The rise; the lances ffdi, how Tasi the dcndly pky 1 

Ah, Cod I iht fundcred shields ihui lie m dresdrol ditarmy. 

The aiKiw-white bunnurets are dyed with blood orMoonsli skin* 
And chargrn rush all inoslcilesa ncrost the 1itiered |iiain- 
A« %htrrieg cirdes RoderkL^ «wDrd above rhe huddled foe. 

With AJvar Ku^cx, Glnation, and Italf a hundned moc 
Ht rcap« right bloodily^. But ^he Saracens have stam 
Bold Alvar ; to aid him qqmesamain 

The Ctd Campeador, for mt iho hmve Mlnaya's need. 

HU way ii luirred* hts itrlde ia marred by a uB emir^ ^aeed. 

HU rdchion swoops, his latcfaion stoops, down link? the turhaned 
lord. 

» Mount in his place, Minnya^ mwiinl l f need thy trenchant 
sword. 

The phaUna of the foe it dm, iiJ»btoken stili they stand/' 

The stout Mtnaya leaps in scUe, and falchion in hand 
Strews death to left and right, hii trnsl to rout the Moot rishl 
soon, 

Bui jk:e, the Ctd bath fimely rid with blood embroidered ihoou 
Upon the MoorUU otpitan, he cleaves hii shining sbreld s 
The haughty Moslem turns to dy^ihat blow hath won the Held. 
Bold Marti Cl Antolmer aims a ttroke at Galv'c^i head v 
The jewelled casque it cracks m twain, the inUdel bath Bed 
Rather than hide its fcUow : he and FifU make retreat: 

They eiracolei) to victory^ they gallop frcmi dcTeat. 

NeVr was a field id worthy snog sictee fini men aang of wac 
Its laureli unto thee bc[oag, O Cid Campeador I 

Fkrcc anti sanguinary was ihe punuit. The MooHslt 
rout was cumplctc. and the If tile Casiiltart liand lost 
but tiftecn men. Five hundred Arab horses, heavily 
eaparisonctl, each with a splendid swnntl at the saddle¬ 
bow. fell into the hands of the Cid, who kept a fifth 
share fur himself, as was (lie way with the commanders 
of such free companies as he led. Bui greatly desiring 
to make hts peace with King Alfonso of Castile, he 
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sent the trusty Alvar Fanez to Court with thirty steeds 
saddled and hrtdied in the Moorish fashion. 

But the MootSj even with the dust of defeat in their 
mouths, were not minded to k-avc the Cid the freedom 
of their borderSi and seeinj' that he would not be ablu 
to hold Alcocer for long against their numliers, he 
bargained with the Saracens of the nciglabouring cities 
for the ransom of Alcocer. This they gladly agreed to 
for three thousand marks of gold and silver, so. quitting 
the place, the Campeador pushed souitiward, and took 
up a position on a hill above the district of Mont real, 
lie laid iill the Moorish towns in the neighbourhood 
under tribute, remaining in his new encampment full 
fifteen weeks. 

Meanwhile Alvar FaAer had journeyed lo the Court and 
had presented the King with the thircy good steeds 
taken in bsittle. *'h is yet too soon to lake the Cid 
back into favour.*' said Alibnso. “ but since these horses 
come from the infidel, I scruple not to receive thenL I 
pardon thee. Alvar F’aftei. and withdraw my banishment 
from ihee. But as to the Cid. 1 say no more than that 
any good lance who cares to join him may do so vritbout 
hindrance from Tne." 

T/t^ tl'ar wUh Raymond Bf^enger 
Now the Count of Barcelona, Raymond Qerenger, a 
haughty and arrogant lord, conceived the presence of the 
Cid in a icrriiory so near hb own dominions to be an 
insult to himsidf, and m a high passion he mustered all 
his Forces, Moorish as well as Christian, so that he 
might drive the Cid from the lands he held in tribute, 
Thu Campeador, hearing <if the ad\'ancc of ibis host, 
sent a courteous message to Count Raymond, assuring 
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The War with Raymond Bercnger 

him of pacific intentions toward himscif. But the Count 
felt that his [xnrsonal dignity' iiad been offended, and 
refused to receive the meiisenger. 

When the Cid beheld the army of Kaymond marching 
against his position on the heights of MorttVeal, he knetv 
that his overtures for peace bad been in vain, and, dressing 
his ranks for the fierce combat that he knew must follow, 
took up a position upon the plain suttable for cavalry. 
The lightly armed Moorish horsemen of Bercngcris host 
rushed precipitately to the attack, but were easily routed 
by the Castilian cavaliers. The Count's I'rankish men- 
at-arms, ji band of ekilfut and warlike mercenaries, then 
thundered down-hill upon the lances of the Cid. The 
shock was tertiiic, but brief was the combat, for the 
knights of Castile, hardened by constant warfare, 
speedily overthrew the rraukish horsemen. The Ctd 
himself attacked Count Berenger, took him prisoner, and 
forced him to deliver up his famous sword Colada, which 
figures 30 prominently in the mighty deeds which follow. 
A falchicm which tradition states is none other than this 
celebrated blade, the Spanish Excalibur, is stili shown at 
ihc Aimeria at Madrid, and all pious lovers of chiv'alry 
will gladly believe that it is the sword taken by the 
Campeador irom the haughty Bertnger, even tliough 
tile prufanc point out that its hilt is obviously of the 
fifteenth century I 

Greatly content were they of the Cid’s comp;iny with 
the victory no less than with the spoil, and a feast worthy 
of princes w-as prepared to celebrate the occasion. 

In courtesy the Cid invited the defeated Count Raymond 
to feast with him, but he refused the Invitation with 
hauteur, saying that his capture by outlaws had taken 
away his appetite. Nettled at this display of rudeness, 
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the Cid lotd him that be would not set his mdms a^in 
until he broke bread and drank wine with him. Three 
whole days did the Ctmnt refuse to touch all provender, 
and, on the third day the Cid promised him itnmetUate 
freedom if he would break his fa.st. Thh* was too much 
for the haughty Berenger, whose hunger now out¬ 
matched his scruples. *' Powers above f " exclaims tbe 
poet, '* with what gust did he cat f 11 is hands plied .so 
qulckl)' that my Cid ‘ might not see their play*" The 
Cid then gave him his lihcny, and they parted on good 
terms. 

“ Ride on, n'de tnr noble t^ount, a free Frank thou irt ; 

For all [he fpo{) ihon li^vul me I thank ihco fiuni my heart. 

And if to turn the ehano; of hue agatiiA itie thou thall mme. 

Right gUdiy dhall [ ItMeit for the eehoei of thy drum ” 

" N'»y, Rod^ck, I ImVc in penee and ticaix; I ■hall tnitntaio ' 

From me thou »ore hwt fpuil enow to ctmnl a t«lTcnKHjUi'i 
gain." 

Ke drove the spot, but backwnrd glaitcod, he fearni for treachery ; 

So black a thought the Cid had harbuuwrl rdi for ChrutentUe. 

No, rtol for all ibe wealthy world, who kept hi* *oul in ligbc 
WtrtHw h»rt as hi* »0 fne fraiti guile, the very perfect knight 1 

The Cid Makes IVar Stunoard 
Turning from Huesca and Montalvan, the Cid began 
to make war towani ibe salt sea. Mis eastward mardi 
struck terror to the hearts of the Mooni of Valencifl. 
They took counsel together, and resolved to send such 
a host agaimst Ktm a,s titey thtiughi he itiighi not with¬ 
stand. But he routed them with such a slaughter that 
they dared face him no more. Three years did the Cid 

^ ^tlviouRhoul tbe /Wjw juui dacwhcue \hc Cid Es <eonitinU3f Ediuilcd 
to ai " Mia Ctil My Iflfd I with |ho ciyiuolDgy of the tmme 
Cirtber cm, but hoH U> ibe forro ‘ tbe GU" ft* being mdat familtu tg 
readm* 
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war in liiai couniry. and his many conquests there were 
long to tell. He and his men sat ihrmscives down in 
the land as kings, reaped its com, and ate its bread. 
And a great faimne came upon the Mtjora, so that 
thousands perished. 

Now the Cid sent messengers to Castile and Aragon, 
who made it known that all Christians who came to 
dwell beneath his rule should fare well. Hearing this, 
thousands (locked to his banner, and so greatly was he 
reinforced that in time he was able to march against 
V'alencia itself, the capital of the Moors of that coumry- 
With alt hia host he sat down before that chy and 
beleaguered it. Nine months he environed it, and in 
the tenth month the men of Valencia opened the gates 
and surrendered the place. Great was the booty <if g<dd 
and silver and precious stuffs, so that there fell to his 
share alone treasure to the amount of thirty thousand 
marks, and he grew in greatness so that not only his 
own followers but the Moors of Eastern Spain began tu 
look upon him almost a.s their rightful lord. 

Beholding his puissance, the XloorlsK King of Seville 
^ grew greatly afraid, and. resolved to bring the whole 
power of his kingdom against him. Collecting an army 
of thirty thousand men. he marched against Valencia. 
But the Cid encountererl him on the banka of the 
Huerta, and defeated him so completely that never 
again was he able to do him scathe. 

The heart of the Cid now began to grow hopeful that 
his King would receive him into friendship and con< 
hdence once more. And he swore a great outh that 
for love of Alfonso he would never let his beard be 
shorn. " So," he said, " will toy beard be famous among 
both Moors and Christians,'' Once more he sent Alvar 
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Faiicz to Court with tht gift of a hundred splendidly 
appointed [lorses of the purest Arab blood, praying that 
he might bt permitted to bring his wife. Donna Kimena, 
and their daughters, to the possessions which he had 
carved out for himself by hU good sword. 

Meanwhile there bad come to Valencia fmm the East a 
holy man, one Bishop Don Jerome, who had heard afar 
of the prowEss of the Cid and longed to cross swords 
with the inlidd. The Cid ^vas welt pleased with him, 
and founded a bishopric of V^alencia for the doughty 
Christian, wdiose one thought was but to spread the 
worship of God and slay Saracens, 

When Alvar Fafiez reached die Court, he sought 
audience of King Alfonso, who was heartened to hear 
of the deeds of the Campeador, how he had routed the 
Moors in five pitched battles, matle their la mis subject 
to the crown of Castile, and erected a bishopric In the 
heart of paynimrie, so that he readily granted per- 
missioti that Dunna Ximena and the ladies Elvira and 
Hoi should go to Valencia. Hearing this, Count Garcia 
Ordonez, of the Leoncse party, who had secured the 
Cid’s banishment and who cordially hated him, was 
greatly vexed. But the two lofantes or Frinces of 
Carridn, in Leon, seeing how the Cid grew in power and 
imptrtauoe, resolved to ask his daughters in marriage 
from the King, but meanwhile kept their counaet. 

The time had long passed when the Cid should have 
discharged his debt to the Jews Etariuc) and Vidas, and 
hearing that Alvar Fahez was at Court they came to 
him and begged that it might be paid. Fanez assured 
them that all should be done as the Cid had promised, 
and that only stress of constant warfare had kept his 
master front fulfilling his obligation to thenL They 
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The Cid Welcomes his Family 

were perfectly satisfied with this assurance, and so 
greatly had they trusted the Cid that they had never 
ojjened the chests lo examine the nature of the security 
Ite liad given them* 

The Cid Welcomes hh Family 
Alvar Fanez now made ready to set out for Valencia 
with Donna Ximena and the Ctd’s daughters, whom 
he safely conveyed to their new home. When he heard 
that they were near at hand, the Cid, who had only 
a few days before won his famous steed Babteca in a 
skirmish with the Moors, leapt upon the chargers back, 
and rode off at a gallop to meet them and welcome them 
to their new {possessions. Greeting them with much 
affection, he led them lo the castle, from the towers of 
which he showed them the lands he had won for them. 
And they gave thanks to God for a gift so fair. 

Now there was great stirring antong tiie Moors of Africa 
when they heard of the deeds of the Cid, and they held 
it for dishonour that he should have redeemed so great 
a {Part of Spain from iheir brothers of the Peninsula, 
Their king, Yiissef. levied a mighty army of fifty 
thousand men, and. crossing the seas to Spain, marched 
u{Pon Valencia, hoping to regain it for the Crescent. 
When the Cid heard this, he exclaimed: I thank God 
and the blessed Mother that 1 have my wife and daughters 
here. Now shall they see how wu do battle with the 
Moors and win our bread in the land of the stranger f 
The host of Yussef soon came in sight, and environed 
Valenda so closely that none might enter or leave it, 
and when the ladies beheld the great army which 
surrounded the city they were much afraid. But the 
Cid bade them be of good cheer. " Hearten ye,'’ he 
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said, for r<!«. marvdiQUs threat wesilth comes to us. 
Here comes a dowry against the marriage of your 
daughters f"' 

Y'Af Batthi with King Buair 
Springing upon Babicca, the Ci<l led his lances against 
the Moors of Africa. Then began a contest great and 
grim. The Spanish speaw were red that day. and the 
Cid plied his good blade C'olada so terrifity that the 
Saracens fell before his strokes like corn before the sickle. 
He aimed a great blow at King Yussefs helm, but the 
Moorish chieftain, avoiding it. gave his horse the rein and 
galloped oJTthe heldi his dusky host following him tn head¬ 
long rouL Countless was the spoil in gold, silver, ridtly 
caparisoned horses, shields, swords, and bwly-armour. 
Too wearied with ceaseless slaughter to give chase, tiie 
Cid rode back to where his wife and daughters htid sat 
watching the progress of the battle, his dripping sword 
in his hand, " Homage to you, ladies," he cried, 
“Thus are Moors vanquished on ihe field of halUc." 
But ever mindful of hss King and llegc-lord, h« at once 
dispatched Alvar I'aflcz and Pero Bermuez to Court, 
with the tent of King Yu.ssef and two hundred ho«es 
with their caparisons. Greatly pleased was Alfonso. 

receive the gift of the Cid willingly," he sjild, “and 
may the day of our reconciliation soon arrive.*" 

The Infantes of Carridn, seeing that the repiitatinn of 
the Cid increased daily, were now fully resolved to ask 
the daughters of the Campeador in marriage from the 

Tbu (I reminiscent pf the iiiying of th:« famout Vorder 

odIUw Jock r.liot, when he and hii men came upon * Urge bny«Bck 
of which they rculred to make fodder for Uieir hones. Hh, man," 
excUtnud the hojnoraDS noder, “if yc liad legi, n'^iiTidiiB' yc run I” 
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Kingv Alfonso agreed to enter into negotiatjons with 
the Cid, not only for the hands of hi& daughters, but 
with the idea of effecting a reconciliation w'tth him. for 
he was well aware of all the service which the Catnpeador 
had done him. So he sent for Alvar FaAcz and Pern 
Bemuex and ac<ixiaintcd Utem with the offer of the 
Infantes of Carridn, requesting them to convey it to 
the Cid withoui loss of time and assuring him of hia 
esteem. 

'I'he envoys hastened to Valencia and told the Cid how 
the King had sent hun a gracious message, asUing for the 
hands of his daughters far the Infantes of Carrion. The 
Cid was right joyful on hearing this. What the King 
desires is my pleasure,'' he said, " though the Infantes 
of CarrtAn are haughty, and bad vassals to the Throne. 
But be it as God and the King wills.'' 

Then the CatnpeAclpr made great preparations and set out 
for the Court, and when the King knew he was approach* 
ing he went out to meet him. And the Cid went on his 
knees before the King and took the grass of the field in 
his teeth to humble himself before his lord. But Don 
Alfonso was troubled at the sight, and, mtslng him, 
assured him of his grace and affectioHi at which the Gd 
was greatly moved and wept joyfully. Then the King 
feast^ the Cid bravely, and when the banquet was at an 
end asked for the hands of his daughters for the Infantes 
of CarriAn. The Cid made rcpl y that he and his daughters 
were in the King’s hands mtd that Alfonso himself might 
give the damsel.s in marriage. 

7'4<.* Cit/'s Dittig/t/rrs. /fW 

After some days spent in feasting and rejoicing, the 
Campeador returned to Valencia with the two Infantes 
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of Carriun. He totcj his wife imd daughters that the 
marriage was of the King's making and not of his, as he 
was not without misgivings as to the result of the alliance. 
Nevertheless he made great preparations, as befitted the 
impnrtance of such a ceremony with two of the greatest 
lords in Spain, and Donna Elvira and Donna Sol were 
espoused to the Infantes of Carridn in the church of 
Santa Maria by the good warHor-bishop Jerome. Tlie 
wedding celebrations lasted liftcen days, and the Cid 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with his sons^in-law, 
who bore themselves as gallantly in the lists as in the 
dance. 

The .-Idvaiittre of the Lwn 

The Infantes of Carrirtn and their ivives had remained in 
Valencia for about two years when a mishap befell. One 
day, during the time of the afternoon siesta, a lion, kept 
for baiting in the ring, broke loose from its cage and 
made its way into the palace. The Campeador reclincsl 
upon a couch asleep, but his dauntless followers gathered 
round him to protect him, all except ibc Infantes of 
Carridn, one of whom crept beneath the couch on which 
the Cid slept, while the other made such speed to quit 
the palace that be fell across the beam of a wine-press 
and rent his robes. The clamour awoke the Cid, who 
rose, and, going to where the lion crouched, firtiily placed 
his hand on the bruie*3 bristling mane and led him back 
to his cage. Nor did the lion resist, evidently knowing 
his master. 

The Infaittcs of Carridn, when they knew all danger was 
past, came out of hiding. tooSung so pale and terrified 
that the hardy soldiers of the Cid could not restrain their 
latighter. At this the haughty northern grandees felt 
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deep msult and resentment and an unmanly fecHng of 
revenge awoke in their fieaits. 

Within a few days of this incident news reached 
Valencia that Ahu Bekr, the commander of the armies 
of the King of Morocco, was marching upon the city. 
The Cid and his captains rejoiced at the news, but not 
so the infantes of Carrion, who took counsel tc^ether 
as to how they might avoid the fighting and return to 
their own territories. 

Here a break occurs in the narrative, and from a iater 
passage it is clear that the missing tines relate to a test 
of the courage of at least one of the Infantes, who, stung 
by an imputation of cowardice, armed himself and set 
out to fight a Moor. who. however, put him to flight. 
But Peru Bermue^ to save the Cid s feelings, slew the 
Saracen and made it appear that the I nfaiitc Itad done so. 

j!‘/ 'Secret Service* Si&r)* of " The Cid" 

A most romantic lale hangs upon the first line of the 
next passage; 

** May che limft come when 1 deserve hi much of {xith uf you,” 
The line is supposed to be the last in the speech of 
Pero Bermuei! to die Infante Don P'errando, who had 
probably expressed gratitude to him. The fimt English 
author to attempt a translation of the Poema def €Sd 
was John hlookham l•‘re^c, the translator of the plays 
of Aristophanes, who was for some years British 
Minister at Madrid- He made a conjectural reading 
of the above line, which he communicated u> the 
Marquis de la Komana. Some years later, in 1806 . 
when the Majx]uis was commanding a body of troops 
in the French service in Denmark, Frerc was able 
to accredit a confidential messenger to him, assuring the 
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Spanish commander of ihe gunumencss of the message 
he carried by mention of the amended Uhe, the cot' 
rection in which was ktinw'ti only to die Maitjuis and 
himself. The circumstHoce led to one of the most 
imporUiDt movements in the war against Napoleon. 

The Fighting Bisimp 

The Infantes of Carridn, who did not relish the idea 
of a protractLtJ struggle with the Moors, resolved to 
betake themselves to the security of tlieir own estates 
at the hrst opportunity. But. as if to shame them, the 
warlike Bishop Jerome appeared before the Cid armwl 
cap-h'pie and entreated his permission to take part in 
the hghting. The Cid smilingly gave his a.ssei:ii. and 
no sooner had he done so than the doughty churchman 
mounted a great war-horse and. Issuing out of the 
gates, galloped headlong against the Saracens, At 
the first onset he slew two of them outright, but had 
the misfortune to break his lance. Nothing daunted, 
however, this ardent disciple of the Church militant 
drew his sword and, brandlshirtg il about his head 
like a trained knight-at-arms, dung hinisetf once more 
upon the Moorish ranks with all the weight of his 
charger. Laying almut him left and Kght* he killed 
or wounded a heathen with every blow. But the 
enemy closed round him, and it would have gone hard 
indeed with the fighting bishop had not the Cid, who 
had witnessed his gallantry with all a warrior's admira* 
lion for the deeds of another brave man, laid his lancc 
il) rest and, setting spurs to Babieca, plunged into the 
thickest of the fray- Beneath his terrific onset the 
lightly armed Moors gave way in terror. Wheeling, 
he came at thorn again, crashing through thdr ranks 
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like tt tem{iest, and dealing death and deeUnction 
wp'hcrtfver he went. The Moors wavered, broke, and 
ded amain. The whole army of the Cid now bore 
down upon diem, horse and man, bursting into their 
camp, breaking the tent*ropcs, and dashing aside the 
gaudy Gastern pavilions where dtey had lodged. 

Upon the tcfror-^tHckciii ranks the hc4r!sejnen of Catltb 
Oiine tliundcTioi; down ; King men the iron Tempcit IceL 

And down to dusi ih^ severed nmi* the severed Eieel-c^f^d head 
Fall lifeless md the diidgeFs haofe [r^tnpie the pory dead 

Kbg Uneajf cniet the Ctd. lAtry, Mootith 

lord: 

Ycki cfltne to seek me o'er the aea, mine is the peserfuJ word.'* 

** If peace n in thy imked swond and in thy chaining iteed. 

Then I would fice it*" cried the King, mnd spurred his home to apeetL 
With hasty stride the King doth ride ^ttroighl for the open seia; 
Spgiin^s champion it at his liide, never ogam will he 
Know the delights of Algieni' halls j Colada shines on high: 

Now whether by the ^ord or Kiikg BuoiTi will ihoii die? 

I'hc good htnile shears the Moor ih twain^ down CO the saddle* 
bow ; 

So perished the Algerian lord— tnay every Moor die ^! 

And thus upon this day of fame the Cid his guerdon won, 

Worth many a pnrse of minted marks, the noble blade Tizoti } 

Riding back from the fray, ihc Cid espied the In&mtes 
of Carrion and welcomed them. *' Now tliat they arc 
brave will ihey be welcomed hy the brave,** he said, 
rather wistfully, to Alvar I^'ailcz. The proud and 
shallow princes were wrathful when they overheard 
this, and the shadow of vengeance once more arose 
within the.ir haughty hearts. "Let u& take our leave 
of the Cid and return to Carrion," they said. " We 
have iHten liouied and inuulted here by these banditti 
and their icitder. On the way home we shall know 
how to avenge ourselves upon his daughters." 
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With thb cowardly purpose they smilmjjly rc^ut^tod 
the Campeador CO permit them to depart Sorrowfully 
he granted ft* and loading them with present*; and 
bestowing upon them the famous swords Colada and 
Tiron. which he bad himself taken in battle froto the 
Moors, he requested Fclia Murfoz* hts nephew, lo 
accompany the Infantes and his daughters to Carridn. 

The InfanU^ Revenge 

Great was the grief of the Cid and Donna Ximena at 
parting with the ladies Elvira and Sol, and they were 
not without some misgivings. But they charged FeJiz 
Mudoz to keep good watch over their daughters, and 
this he promised to do. After journeying for some 
days the party had to traverse the great forest of 
CorpeSi where tn a glade they pitched pavilions and 
spent the night. In the morning the Infantes sent 
their suite on ahead* and, taking the saddle-girths from 
the horses, beat the unfonunate daughters of the Citl 
most cruelly. The wretched ladies begged for death 
rather than suffer such disgrace, but the cowardly 
Infantes, laughing scornfully, mocked them, cast 
them off, and so dealt with them that they left them 
for dead. ’’Thus,*' they said, "the dishonour of ihc 
affair of the lion is avenged," and mounting their hor^ca 
they rode off. 

As the deserted and dishonoured wives of the cowardly 
pair lay bleeding on the grass, Felia Mudor, their 
cousin, who had lodged during the night in another 
part of the forest, rode up, and seeing their piteous 
condition hastened to their relief. Having dressed 
their hurts to the best of his ability', he rode quickly to 
the nearest town and purchased clothing and horses 
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For them as beflued their station. When these tidings 
reached the Cid tn Valencia great anger rose in hts 
heart. He did nm give It vent, however, but sat 
moodily pondering upon the dishonour done to his 
daughters. At kst, after many hours, he spoke, " Hy 
my beardi” he cried, "the Infantes of Carridn shall 
not profit by [his," Stxm the ladies Sol and f^lvira 
arrived at Valencia, and hu received them lovingly, but 
not com passionate] y* “ Welcome, my danghters/ said 
he, '■ Cod keep ye from evil I I accepted this marriage, 
for 1 dared not gainsay it. God grant that 1 see you 
better married hereafter, and that T have my revenge 
upon my sonS'in^Iaw of Carridn." 

T//e Court ut Tol^iio 

Then die Cid dispatched messengers to King Alfonso, 
acquainting him of the great wrong done to hb daughters 
by the Infanies, and pleading for justice The King 
was greatly wroth at the news, and ordered the Court 
to sit at Toledo and the infantes to be summoned 
before him to answer for their crime. They begged 
to he excused attendance, hut titc King peremptorily 
refused to accept any apology or subterfuge, and de¬ 
manded their instant compliance with his summons. 
With great misgivings they journeyed to Toledo, taking 
with them die Count Dun Garda, Asur Gonrwilet, 
Gon^alo Asurer, and a great band of dependents, 
thinking thereby to overawe the Ci<L The Campeador 
himself soon arrived at Court, with many a trusted 
veteran, all armed to the teeth. He wore a rich robe of 
red fur broidercd with gold, and his beard was bound 
with a cord to preserve it. When he entered the 
Court with hts men all rose to greet him save tlie 
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Infarttes of Carriiin anil ihcir patty, for he seemerf a 
great baron and the Infantes might not look at him for 
shame. 

“Princes, barons, and hidalgos," said King Alfonso, 
“ I have samniDned ye here that justice may be done 
the Cid Campeador. ye all know, fool wrong has 
been done his daughiere, and 1 have set judges apart to 
mcxlcratc in this businetis and to search out the right, 
for wrong I will not have in Chiisihin Spain. 1 swear 
by the bones of San Isidro that he who disturbs my 
Court shall quit my kingdom and forfeit my love, and 
he who shall prove bis right, on his side am 1. Now 
let the Cid make his demand and we shall hear the 
answer of the Infantes of Carridn,*' 

Then rose the Cid. and in the Court among all these 
great barons and lords there was no nobler figure. 
“My lord the King," he said, “it is not 1 alone whom 
the Infantes of CarritSn have wronged, but yourself 
also, who gave them my daughters in marriagCL Let 
them first restore my swords Colatla and Tizon, since 
they are no longer my sons-in-law." 

The lafantes, hearing the Cid speak thus, thought that 
he would urge no more against them if they restored 
the swords, and so they rormally handed them over to 
the King. But it was the Campendor’s intention to 
punish them by every means in his power, so when he 
received ihe wondrous falchions from the hands of 
Alfonso he at once presented them to l^elb Murtoi 
and Manin AnioUncr. thus showing that it was not for 
Himself that he desired them. Having done this, he 
turned once again to the King. 

“My liege," he said, “wheii the Infantes left Valencia 
1 bestowed upon them three thousand marks in gold 
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and silver Lei (hem now restufe this, since the/ are 
no linger my sons-in-)aw/' 

" Nay, if we do thi!*,'' cried the Infatitett, "we musteeen 
fMy it cut of our lands in Carrido." But the judges 
demanded that die sum be paid in Court witliout delay. 
Tlie treacherous pnnccling?» could not raise such a 
treasure in tnoneVi so the Court decided that it must 
be paid in kind. Then tile Infantes saw that there was 
no help but to acquiesce, and brought many a steed and 
trained palfrey with their rumiuire to repay the Cid, bor¬ 
rowing from the members of their suite and eniering into 
such obligations as would burden them for many a day. 

/i^airess! by Combat- 

When this mailer had at last been settled, the Cid then 
advanced his principal grievance against the Infantes, 
and asked for redress by combat tti the lists for the 
great wrong they had done his daughters. At this 
Count Garcia, their spokesman, rose to defend the 
Infantes. 1 Ic pleaded that (hey were of princely degree, 
and for that reason alone were justified in casting off 
the daughters of the Ctd. Then Femdn Gonzileii, the 
elder of the Infantes, himself rose to approve the speech 
of his vassal, and cast fresh scorn upon the alliance he 
had made, justifying his cowardly action by his princely 
rank os a thing quite natural and biting, Ai this fero 
Bennijez opened the vials of his wrath upon the Infantes, 
taunting them with cowardice in the affair of the lion 
and casting defiance of battle in their teeth, 

Entor ylsitr Consdits 

The arguitieiiL w*axcd high, when at that ntoment Astir 
Gonzilcjc,a haughty vassal of the I nfantev, entered the hall. 
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With e&fly vunds ind with wine iiltubctt wirtc hit fico atJ hro*, 
ntiordened wise bis garnntnli ^nd bit mktitlo bun^ l^ull low. 

He scanned the Court with beJtrmg nidc, tight clownith was hi* 
imunt ; 

" Mow now, mjr lords? IVbat have wc here? Tblnlut Csrtidn lo 
daunt? 

What bruit it this about tbh Cii), thelnrdling of Bint? 

At dTawing tithci ftoiJi dBity itilileit letter U he fat 
lliflii ruffling at a Cortit • he to nuttch with f jarrifin I" 

•rhen up leapt Mono Guttim = " Ha* done, thaw k«BW. ha' don* f 
t?ninlc>id, who (ookoit on the wine beftift yc tell a brad, 

Who nevnr yet did keep thy tiorth, etil in word and deed, 

The only boon I eiare tt bar to ha«i thee where loy iwpnl 
May injT (he fabe tonguefroiU thy throat and «aae thy lying wwd." 

“ Enougli, Hiough," Alfonso tricKl. “I gJtw thcc ray consent 
To meet each othsr in the lloti; ao end* Uiis Poilhutiefll.'* 

The tumult which the King had endeavoured to aliatc 
had hardly died away when two cavaliers entered the 
Court. The ncw-comcrs were airibassailors front the 
Ittfantes of Navarre and Aragon* who had come to 
request the King to bestow ihtr hands of the Cids 
daughters upon their masters. Alfonso turned to the 
Cid and rci|uested his permission to ratify the marriage 
at once, and w’hen the Campeatlor bad humbly given 
h'ls consent he answered to the assembled nobles that 
the espousals would duly take place, adding that die 
combat between the disputants would be fought <rut on 
the morrow* 

This was right woeful news to the Infantes of Carritin, 
who, in great fear, requested him to permit them some 
delay to procure fitting horses and arms, so that at last 
the King scornfully fixed the day of combat at three 
weeks from that date, and the place where it was to be 
fought out as Cairidn itself, so that the Infantes should 
have no grounds of excuse for absence or be able to 
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plead ihai the chainpifms of the Cid had been granted 
any tmdtie advantage. 

The Cid then took his leave of the King, and on parting 
pressed bint to accept hTs courser Uabicca. Hut Atfonso 
refused the prolTered gift, saying courtedusly that if he 
accepted it Babieca would not have so good a lord. 
Turning to those who were to uphold bis cause in the 
lists, the Campeador tuide them an afiectionute fare* 
well, and so he departed for Valencia, and the King for 
Carrion to .seC justice done, 

The Trial by Combat 

When the time of truce was over the contending parties 
sought the lists. The Cid s men did not waste much 
time in arming themselves, but the treacherous Infantes 
of Carridn had brought with them a number of their 
vassals in the hope tJtat they might be able to slay the 
Ctd's champions by night, when they were off their 
guard, But Antolioei and his comrades kept gotnl 
watch and frustrated their design. When they saw that 
there was ni> help Tor it but to meet their challengers 
n oiiitafKiy they prayed the King that the Cid's men 
might not be permitted to use the famous swords Colada 
andTiton, for they superstitioitsly dreaded the trenchancy 
of those marveilous weapons, and bitterly repented that 
they had restored them. Alfonso, however, refused to 
listen to this appeal, 

'*Ye liavc swords of your own," he said brusqudy, 
“ Let them suffice you, and see that you wield them iike 
men, for, believe me, there w-iil be no shortcoming on the 
side of the Campeador." 

The trumpets sounded and the Cid’s three champions 
leapt upon their impatient destnem, first having made 
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the sign of the Cit«s upon their sadrlles. The Infantes 
of Carridn also mounted, but none so blithely. The 
marshals or heralds who were to dccltlt: dve rules of ihc 
combat, and give judgment in case of dispute, took their 
places. Then said King Alfonso : “ Hear whut I say. 
Infantes of Carndn. This combat ye should have 
fought at Toledo, but ye woold not. so 1 have brought 
these three cavaliers in safety to the Junil of Carridn, 
Take your right ; seek no wrong : who Attempt St. ill 
beitde him." 

The description of the scene tliat follows has more than 
once been compared with Chaucer’s description of the 
combat between Paiamon and Arcitc in K'nigkt's 
Tale, and, as will be seen, a resemblBnce certainly 
exists,* 

And now thn munhaij ciiiit lhi£ Ibts and [e^ve xhatn face lo 
Their ifaiflldA itri! flns394:d before ihw rbeir Arc in 

{ilfiCe. 

Each cliATgcr^i fiank now fccli the fpar, cAcb hetm k 

TTic eiith d&ih f hake At liorrse and man hurl them opon tha foe 


* The cornmcrieeiiieiic of the pwsstge in ^uaiion it at rolEuwf (Itatt 

t74i'-Soj! 

Tbj* lAfttn here. up a!iiJ ddfiti i 

tffnr rjltfl^t ibt (mTllp indi cUriuqTi j 
Tbcr h fm nwirr in litit hi aoJ vw 

Iq'f Eitll the i]iaiDl ful In UoA ; 

Thtf MCm Rnn can jmlci nilif Wlw emu rj^h { 

In c«4h iht sekarpe lAtii th» 

Thn ■etiyiiwm ap«tn tdmldiT* thjfkkc : 

11B ihroufsti bcffc^ipon ihii jarfldbif. 

Up ipfiri on irailf toA utt iJehi; 

Out aovn ibe mj ibc^ Iritgiic- 

Thn balance t%, holism, in ^iroiu of ^^baitccr, wltoae Imes 1 / 

the oiigitud S|i4iikh iiii iti own ground, and thk 
ne^l^tiJKlirig ibe mbaurd remark of Swinburne lhat •^Quuiot and 
Spenoer aciii4;ely mile n good pod betwt^ 
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The ccliff ftf tltcir it A winJ of rneikle dre^td. 

And dl wliohew rhe tJisuiij- ihoti eoum tbccn m good ^ tped- 
The Wsc ferrtrujo Atid Flrrmiicx stf tke limcc on cFthw^i ishiddi 
The Enf«nt"4 tpew gew* through the boua^ bin tbo itout itiAft dotli 
jieW 

And iplmJCT ere the point am p*3^ thorough the olh« ^ mail. 

But Fero'i thall striudt home, nor did the timber bil i 

It piefcod Femmdo's eofioiet end laot into hiit broui, 

Jitid td the tiAEppled ground there drooped the InDmt'^ hajujluy 
cteit, 

Bermucr th^ drcir Tiron^i bright blade; ere ever ht eotild smite 
'Fhe lofiiU yinlded him and tried. *»Th(nl linti the vicinz^s lighL^ 

While this combat ^las proceeding Antolmcz and ihe 
other 1 nfante came together. Each of their lances smote 
the other’s shield and splijitered* Thrn, drawing ihcir 
swords^ they rode fiercely agiunsi one another. Anto- 
linez, flourishing Colada. struck so migbiiJy at Diego 
that the good blade shore its way clean through the 
steel plates of his casque, and even cut half the hair tVom 
Diego's head. The terrified princeling wheeled his 
coumer and rieti» but Antolinei pursued him whh mock 
fury and struck him across the shouldera vriih the flat 
of his sword. So had the liouiid the chastisement of 
cowards. As he felt the blade across his withers Diego 
shrieked aloud and spurred past the boundaries of the 
lists, thus, according to the rules of the combat, admitting 
himself vanquished. 

When the trumpets of the pursuivants sounded, 
Muho Gustioz and Asur Gunzdtez ran swiftly andi 
fiercely together. The point of Asurs spear glanced 
off Mufto's armour, but that of the Cids champion 
picfccd the shield of his opponent and drove right 
through his breast, sc that it stuck out a full fathom 
between the shoulder-blades. The haughty Asur fell 
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heavily to the grauutl. but liad enough of life left in him 
to beg for mercy. 

King Alfonso then duty credited the Cid's champions 
with the victory, and without loss of time they returned 
to VaJendn to acquaint their master with the gratefut 
news that his honour had been avenged. 

Shortly afterward the espousals of the Cid's daughtera 
to the noble Infantc^s of Navarre and Aragon were celc* 
brated with much pomp. The Pomut li^^l C*d, however, 
concludes as abruptly as it begins: 

So m KtVAiTe jitie! his botll did rcigDp 

And iiriiKCi of bit bIfXMi itt on lhfonc9 of S|mu^ 

Greater and hit tmnie in hemour ant! in irordi; 

At 1 a$i upon) a Pentticoat he piiE&cd Awajf fwm caniL 
Upon him be the grace df Oirli4 Whom all df ua oddi^. 

Such ji ih^ stdrjr^ gcfid^, of the Cid CaiupeAdoi^, 

TAe Heal OW 

Cervantes' summtng-up upon the Poema dd Ctd is 
perhaps the sanest on recoriL The Cid certainly existed 
in the flesh; what matter, then, whether his achieve¬ 
ments occurred or not f For the Cid of romance h a 
very diflerent person from the Cid of history, who was 
certainly a born leader of men, but crafty, uoscrupulgus, 
and crueL The Po&na is thus romance of no uncertain 
type, stud os this book deals with romance suid not with 
history^ there is small need In this place to provide the 
reader with a chronicle of die rather mercenary story 
of Kodengo of Bivar the real. 

“ Mio Cidt the title under which he is most fretjuenUy 
meniioncd, b a half Arabic, half Spanish rendering of 
the Arabic Sw/-y, '* My lord.*' by which he was probably 
known to his Moorish subjects in V^aiencia, and it is 
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unlikely that he vas given this appellation in Spain 
during lits Itfciime. But even to this day it is a name 
to conjure with in'the Peninsula. So long as the heart 
of the Brtion heats faster at the name of Arthur and 
the Frenchman is thrilled by the name of Roland the 
Spaniard will notieease to reverence that of the great 
romantic shadow which looms above the early history 
of his land like a very god of war—the CM Campeador. 


CHAPTER III: “AMADIS DE GAUL” 


llwra i raaitc on a miflc beijfihl 

XVboAfl ■pcEI-besctccn pntlmniyi niAy cTfmTi 
U that yt love (Ait chivili^' fublimr. 

Come, Its cncliinted UsmUykld ihn ligNt* 
hog a3g0 to dcinijiteJIs and koiglu^ 

01 mosy 4 BiLtTApy of ntn'Jitnt Fliyme^ 

And tn iLt carvmii corrtdDrc aliflJI Time 
Display ua titi|ibief oC a ikad dellflit; 

Tbc damuKCoe of arriKMii in the dotk, 

Shadowi of boimnrs tmi from hiRdnli, 

TtM fmgfMiiLA ot an umametnVm^d glory, 

Ftngrani 'Willi TtoperirfHable muiik 
Of Mootifili fanUAy^ Dis^lvd^ ye ip^Lt 1 
Open, ye portals of CuliHao iloiy 1 

U S, 

M any a casemem in the grej* castle of Spanish 
Romance upens upon vistas of fantastic lovefi- 
ness or gloomy grandeur, but none commantls 
a prospect so brilliant, so infinitely varied, or so rich 
in the colours of faiuiisy as that aery cmbi'asurc o\*er* 
looking ilic region of marvel and high chivalry where is 
enacted the gallant and glorious history of Amadb de 
Gaul. The window of which 1 speak is perched high in 
a turret of the venerable fortalice, and displays such a 
landscape as was dear to the weavers of anctont tapestries 
or tb<^ legend-loving painters of old Florence. Beneath 
is spread a prinedy domain of noble meadow -land, 
crossed and interlaced by the serpent-silver of narrow 
rivers and rising northward to dim, castellated hilts, 
Far beyond these, remote and seeming more of sky 
than of eart h, soar the blue and Jugged peaks of diugon- 
haunted mountains. This scene of almost supernatural 
beauty presents, at the first glance, an unbroken richness 
of colour .and radiance. The tneaduw-Land is populous 
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with pavilions and the air is palmed with pennons 
and gilded with the ijlajtonry of banners. The glitter 
of armour thrills the blood like the chiJlenge of mania) 
music. Strange palaces of marble, wliitc us sculptured 
ice, rise at the verges of magic forcsls, or glitter on the 
edges of the promoniories, their gardens and terraces 
stop! tig to siletii and forlorn bcadt^. The scene h 
indeed *' Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise.” 

Such seems the book of Afitadii when first we glance 
through its rainbow'Coloured pages. But when we gain 
a nearer view by the aid of the romancers magical glass 
we find that the radiunt scene is deeply shadowed in 
places. Ravines profound as night lie near the castled 
bills, in which all manner of noxious things swarm and 
multiply. The princely fortresses, the gay palaces, are 
often the haunts of desperate outlaws or malignant 
sorcerers Midcous giants dwelt in the mounLiins, or 
in the shadowy islands which rise from the pale sea, and 
dragons have their lairs in fell and forest. Hut whether 
it breed light or gloom, the atmosphere of Amudts is 
sufiTused with such a glamour tltat we come ro love 
the darker places; we feel that the horror they hold 
is but the stronger wine of romance, a vintage which 
intoxtcaics. 

And if wc remain at our point of vantage until nightfall 
and watch the illummaLioo of this wondrous region by 
the ncctomancy of moonshine we shall be granted an 
even more inspiring draught from the strange chalice of 
romance. 1 n the mystery of moonlight armour is silvered 
to an unearthly whiteness, blood'red lights gleam from 
the turrets of the magicians, and the sylpbdikc shapes of 
sorceresses flit from sea to forest like living moonbeams. 
From the deserts between the hilts and the distant 
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mountams come the cries of ravening monsters, and all 
the fantastic world nf Faery is vivid with life. 

What marvel then that when this surpassing picture w.is 
unveiled to the eyes of a nation of knights it aroused 
such a fervour of applause and appreciation as has been 
granted to few works in the hbtory of literary efibn? 
The author of displayed to tiie chivalry of Spain 

such a world as it had dreamed of. Every knight fell 
himself a possible Amadis and every damsel deemed 
herself an Ortana. The philosophy and atmosphere of 
the book took complete possession of the soul of Spninh. 
banishing grosser ideals and Introductog a new code of 
mannersand sentiment The main plot and the manifold 
Incidents w'hlch arise from it were coherently and skilfully 
arranged, and were not made up of isolated and dis¬ 
connected accounts of com bats, or tedious descriptions of 
apparel, appointments, or architecture, interspersed with 
the boastful bellnwings of rude paladins or vodferous 
kings. as the ' plots' of the caniafcs dt gesta Iiad been. 
Moreover, the whole was powerfully infused with the love* 
philosophy of chivalry, in which woman, instead of being 
the chattel and plaything of man, found herself exalted 
to heights of worship, and even of omnt|X}tenci:, un-^ 
dreamed of by the ruder singers of the caniares. 

Oyigifi of the '^Amadis " Romances 
The first Peninsular version of Amadis appeared in a 
Portuguese dress, and was the work of a Lusitanian 
knight, Joham de Lobeim (1261-1325), who was bom 
at Porto, fought at Atjubarroia, where he was knighted 
upon the field by King joham of happy memory, and 
died at Elvas. But Southey's protestations notwiih- 
standingt everything points to France as being the 
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original home of ihe romance, and there is even a 
reference in Portuguese literature to the circumsiatice 
that a certain F*edro de Lobeira translated jdirnidis from 
the French !>>• order of the Infante Dom Pedro, son 
of Jobam L The original French tale has vanished 
without leaving a trace that it ever existed, save in the 
Feiiinsular versions to which it gave birth, and we are 
no more fortunate as regards the Portugueec rendering, 
A manu5cri{;)t copy of L^bcira's romance was known to 
exist at the dose of the sixteenth century in the archives 
of the Dukes of Arveiro at Lisbon, and appears to have 
been extant as late as (750, After (hat periotl, however, 
it disappears from the sight of the bibliophilOj and all 
the evidence points to its having been dcsmjyed. at the 
earthquake at Lisbon in 1755^ along with the ducal 
palace in which it was housed. 

Its fame, as well as its matter, was. however, kept alive 
by the ripaniah version* and if wc must regard Portugal 
as the original home of Amadis in the Peninsula, it is to 
the genius of Castile that we owe not only its preserva* 
tton, but its possible improvement. At some time 
bctw'ccn 1493 and 1501! Garcia OrduAe;^ de hlontalvo, 
governor of the city of Medina del Campo, addressied 
birnscir to the task of its translation and adaptaiion. 
At what precise date it was first printed is obscure* 
Harly copies arc lacking, but we loam tltat the Sp<miah 
conquerors of Mexico remarked U|X)n the resemblance 
of that city to the places of enchantment spoken of in 
vltHadfs. This occurred in 1519, not 1549, as stated 
by Southey* They may. perhaps* have referred to the 
Portuguese version, but in any case an edition of 
Atttadis is known to have been published in that year, 
and another at Seville in 1547. Reference has already 
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been made lo ihe numemuH Lrafi&Iaiton& <>( ihc romance 
m all languages, and tn the equally fnanifokl conimua* 
tions of it by several hands, but it la necessary to 
remark ttiat only tlie first four buoks of . Imnrfw^hai is. 
those which constitute iltc Attiadis proper—were written 
by Montalvo, the remainilcr being the independent and 
original work of imitators.* 

Bli&tna ami Periott 

The action of the romance begins at an obscure and 
indchntte period, described as following almost im¬ 
mediately upon the death of our Redeemtir, at which 
time, wc arc lotd, there flourished in liriitany a 
Christian king named Garinier, who was blessed with 
two lovely daughters. The elder, known as ' the Lady 
of the Gatlmid,* because of her fondness for wearing 
a coronel of flowers, had some years before the period 
of the story's enmmencenient been wed to King 
Uanguincs (Angus) of Scotland, and h;id two lieautiful 
children, Agrayes and Mabilia. Eliscna, the younger 
daughter, was famctl for her beauty throughout the 
lands of Christendom, but though many powerful 
monarchs and princes had asked her band in marriage, 
she w-ould wed with none, but gave herself up to a life 
of holiness and good works. In the opinion of alt the 
knights and ladies of her fathers realm, one so fair 
grievously transgressed the laws of love by remaining 

' See the «cnk of Kiradeneyn, SiNitiitu AiUom ttfiaAaki, 
voL ^ where the ronuitioe k (jrefneed in b brilHini end 

scholuly m^hneT by (isy&njjoe, ftt ntigine <»e ably iltteuwed by 
bii£2ge Barel, AiutUi iur ia dt f AmaJii 4f (rau/< 

(*853!; T Kfitga, Hixtwui dStu ^Vinv/Zor Fttiugutmt dt t^rw/Aft'e 
*uid 1- IkstuifcU, KriHuhtr Vmmh uArr dcH Awsdii 

am GuRiftt ff3y6). 
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single, nnd It enme to f»ass that the bcauttful nncl saintly 
Elisena earned from die more worldly of her gay critics 
the name of * the Lost Devotee*' 

If Elisena was devoted to a life of austerity her 
royal father was equally parthtJ to the pleasures of the 
chase, and spent much of his time in the green forest¬ 
land which occupied the greater part of Lesser Britain 
in tliose retnene days. On one of those occasions, as he 
rode unattended, in the greenwood, as was his wrmi, he 
chanced to hear U>c clash of arms, and, riding to a clearing 
whence came the sounds of combai, he saw two knights of 
Brittany attacking an armed stnmgcr, whom he guessed 
Uy his armour and bearing to ic a person of rank and 
disiinction. and who bore himself with such courage and 
address that he succeeded in slaying both his opponents. 
As the stranger vvas in the act of sheathing his weapon 
he tibserved Garinter, and rode forward to meet him, 
saluting him with a courteous mien. Me complained 
that in a Christian country an err;uit knight did not 
exited such ireaiment frora its inhabitants as had been 
meted out to him, to which the King sagely replied that 
in all comiLries evilly disposed people were to be found 
as well as good folk, and that the slain knights had betm 
traitors to their liege lord and well deservctl their fate. 
The stranger then proffered the information ihai he 
sought the King of Brittany with tidings of a friend, 
and on learning this Garinter revealed his identity. The 
knight then informed him that he was King Perion of 
Gaul, who had long desired hts friendship* Garinter 
insisted that his brother monarch should accompany 
him to hb iKiiuce, and Perion consenting, they turned 
their horses' heads toward the city* 

Arrived at the palact;, they sat down to a rich banquet. 
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whidi was gracetl by ihc Queen and ihe Princess 
Elisena^ No sooner did Eliseiui and Perion bdiold one 
another than they knew ihsit a great and deathless love 
bad sprung up between them^ When the Queen and 
Princess had risen from the banejuet Elisena divulged 
her love for Per ton to her diunset iuid confidante, 
Darioteta. and asked her to discover whether the King 
of Gaul had pledged his tmtb to any other lady.. 
Hartolcta, who was not etisily abashed, went straight to 
EVrion, who avowed his love For Eiisena in pjissionate 
terms and promised to take her to wife, l ie begged 
the damsel to bring him to where Ellscna was, that he 
tnight have the happiness of expressing his k>vc m pemtn, 
and she retomed to the Princess with his message. So 
impatient was Elisena to hear from Perion's own lips that 
he loved her, that, reeking not of time or tide, she sought 
the apartment in which he w'as lodged, where she re¬ 
main^ until dawn, detained by his protestations of affec¬ 
tion and her own devotion to the noble and knightly 
monarch who had so suddenly made her regard her 
former mode of life ns savourless and racLinchoiyt 
Ten days did Perion sojourn at the Court of Garin ter. 
At the end of tlmt time il became necessary that he 
should depart, but before he took his leave he plighted 
his troth to Elisena, and left her one of two duplicate 
tings he wore, as » pledge of his faith. Search as he 
might, however, he failed to find his good sword, a triod 
and trusty weafion. and at last was forced to abandon 
the search for it. 

The Birik muf Cmihi^ y!way of . imadis 
When her lover had gone Elisena was plunged in the 
deepest grief, and all the comfort which Dariolcta could 
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The Birth and Casting Away of Amadis 

bestow upon ht:r failed to rouse her from the lethargy 
of sorrow into which she had faJleti. In her father’s 
kingdom, its in modefti Scotland, an old law existed which 
provided that if twni ptrso«| solemnly look each other 
in marriage by oath no furthef ceremony was necessary 
to render the uniun legal, althoiigh it wits usual to have 
it ratified later by both Church and taw. I’eriot) and 
Elisena had taken these vows uj>oiv themselves, but the 
Princess dreaded the wrath of her father, whom the 
lovers had not consuked, and when a little son wna bom 
to her she was in great fear of the consequences, for she 
knew her father to be b(5ih proud and hasty and prone 
to act before he learned the truth of a matter. The 
worldly and quick*witied Darioleta had. however, no 
scruples regarding the manner in whidt slic resolved to 
save her mistress and herself from the King's wrath, 
and despite the protestations of Elisena, who iti her 
weakness was unable to restrain her, !rhe built a little 
ark of wood, made it water-tight with pitch, and, w- 
gardless of the tears and lamentaiions of her mhiress, 
placed the new-born baby boy therein with Perion’s 
sword, which she had abstracted from his sleeping- 
chamber. Then she wrote upon a piece of parchment. 
" This is Airuidis, son of a king." covered the writing 
with wax so that It might be preserved from obliteration, 
and, .securing it to the betrothal ring which Perion had 
given to Elisena, fastenett It by a silken cord round the 
infant's neck. Then with the utmost caution, lest any 
one should observe her action, she carried the tiny ve,^l 
to the river which ran at the foot of the palace garden 
and launched it upon the swift, deep w-aters^ 

The little ark was rapidly carried out to sea. which was 
not more than half a Iraguc rlistani. and it had scarcity 
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etJierged upon the tossing hillows whtjfi it was sighieti by 
tlic tnaritiers of a. Scottish vessel which bore a Caledonian 
knlghli Gaiidalei, back from Gaul to his home in the 
North. At his orders the sailors launched a boait and 
liaving secured the tjoy vessel, brought ft to the ship, 
when the wife of Gandalca. delighted with the beauty of 
the infant it held, decided to adopt him as her own. In a 
few days the vessel pul into the Scottish port of Antatia,* 
and Candidas curried the little A mad is to his casile, 
where he brought him up with his own son. GandaJm. 
Some years afterward, when Amatlis was about 
years old, Langiiines, the King of Scotland, and his 
’ the Liflidy of the Garland, and sister to Ehsena, 
paid li visit to the castle of Gandales, tutd were so 
greatly attracted by the child's grace and beauty that 
they eipressed a desire to tidopi him as ihtir own. 
Gandalcs aetjuainted them with what he knew of 
Amadis's history, and the royal i«ir prorabctl to rtga^ 
him as the if own son. Amadis, because of the cif’- 
cumsunceA of his strange discover)”, wtis known to 
every one as ■ the Child of the Sea,' and indeed this 
mystcrions and poetic name cleaved to him until hi» 
identity had been proven beyond cavil. He showed no 
reluctance to accomiiany his new guardhms, aiihmigh 
he was grieved at having to part with his first foster- 
piirents, but the little Gandalin would in no wise ^ 
separated from him, and begged so Imrd to be [^rmittird 
to share hb fortunes that at last King LangtiinCS look 
both the boys uiirkr bw protection. 

t ArtOmilwT, in Fife? THe Sj«n*»nJ* wubi ktio* ihc Ihwrnsh 
itwir im#rcKKiJ»e »ah ibs Ideiiiiwgi* »bo tisded ctmiukrMlJ with it. 
A Spsniih tfci»el )itit igu) Amtrudinr Uutinf the Ifighi o* thtf ArmatU 
ttwiivl th« otkuti uf SouLuid 


Perion*ii Dream 


Perimts 

us reium to King Perion. Ocenpted unce merre 
with the nHhtrK of hU kingdom^ he still knew great 
heuvinesi: of spirit because of a drciun that he hat! 
had while at the Court of Garinier. k seemed to him 
in his dream that some One entered his sleeping- 
apartment. thrust A hand thruugit his side, iuid. 
taking out his heart, cast it into the river that flowed 
through King Garintcr's garden. Crying out in his 
anguish, be was answered by a voice that another heart 
was still left to him. Troubled by memoiy of the 
dream, which he could not unriddle, he called together 
all the wise men of his realm :ind requested them to 
attempt its solution. Only one of them cuuld unravel 
the mystery, loid the sage who did so aiSsured him that 
the heart which had been abstTat'icd represented a son 
which a noble bdy had borne him. while the remain¬ 
ing heart symltolired another son who would in some 
nuinncf Ik taken away agaitui the will of her who had 
cast away the first. 

As the King left the wise mau’s presence he encountered 
a mysterious dnniseh who saluted him ^ndsald: " Know. 
King Perion, that when thou rccovcrest ihy loss the 
kingdom of trcLaml shall lust its dower''i and ere the 
King could detain ur qiieBiion her she had gone. 

In wuntc of time King Garintcr died, and Perion ami 
Elifietm were foimilly wedded. But when Perion ouked 
hb wife if she had borne him a son. so biuerty ashamed 
was she of the port she had Ikcu forced to play in the 
matter of the child s disappearance that she dtmied 
everything. Later, two beautiful children were born to 
them, a son and a daughter, called Galatir and Mdiuia, 
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Wbcii Giiiaor was hut two and a half yeam old, the 
King and Queen, at timt time sojourning at a town 
called Banzil, near the sea, were walking in the gardens 
of the palace there, when suddenly a monstrous glam 
rose out of the waves and, catching up the little Gahior, 
made off with him before anyone could prevent him. 

The monster, dashing into the water, damljurcd on 
board a ship and put out to sea, crying out joyfully, as 
he did so; '* The damsel told me true i " The parents 
were deeply afilicted at the loss of their son, iind in her 
grief Elisena admitted the casting awiy of Aniadis. 
Then Perion knew that what the wise man had told 
him regarding the loss of the two hearts was the truth 
indeed. 

Now the giant who had stolen the little Galaor was not 
of the race of evil monsters, but was generous in dis¬ 
position and gentle tn demeanour, indeed, he took as 
much care of the child as if he had been one of his own 
gigantic brood, tic was a native of Lyoncase. w-as 
known as Gandalue, and was the master of two castles 
in an Island of the sea. Me had peopled this island 
with Christian folk, and gave the little Galaor into the 
keeping of a holy hermit, with strict orders to c'ducate 
him as a brave and loyal knight. He told the hermit 
that a damsel—the same who had addressed King 
Perion tjo strangely, and who was a powerful sorceress— 
bad assured him that only a son of Perion could conquer 
lus lifcltmg and ruthless enemy, the giattt Albadatt,' 

* I think I can lee in thii ginnl Albodan ihe giant Albiima, one of the 
tnro monsten, softt of Keptune, who, DcCording to Pomponitl* Alda, 
lUttcked Hcrculo in UgnTia. The luitnc Albion «m onee airtn to 
thevhole of Britain, and lotor, u Alba and Albainy, to Soatlond, whore 
people were known u Albannach. Tltb b said in mean * the Wbite,' rn 
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Oriana 

who had filain hiR father, and had tak«ii from him the 
rock Galtarcs. And so Cialaor was left in the enre of 
the hermit. 

About this lime King Llsuarte of Britain chanced to 
put into a port of Scotland, where he was honourah]^ 
received by King Langutnes. With Lisuarte was his 
wife Brisena, and his licautiful little daughter Onana, 
the fairest creature in the work!. And liecause she 
suflTcred su much at sea, her parents decided to leave 
her for a space at the Court of Scotlimd. Amadis 
wa.s now' twelve years old, but seemed ftfteen, so tall 
and hardy was lie, and ihe Queen bestowed him upon 
Oriana for her service^ Ortana said that *it pleased 
her,' and Amadis cherished those words in his heart. 
SO that they never faded from his memory. But he 
knew not that Oriana loved, him, and was greatly in 
awr nf the lovelv and serious litile maiden of ten, for 

fe 

wham he conceived a high and noble affection. Very 
beautiful was the silent love of these children tor one 
another. But silent it remsunedi, for Amudis wa.s 
fearful of presumption and Oriana the most modest 
of little damsels. 

High thoughts of chivalry now began to stir In the 
heart of Amadis, so that at last he requested King 
Languines to grant him the boon uf knighthood, 
L4ingtiines was greatly surprised that a mere hoy should 
crave such a lieavy burden of honoiu’. but approved his 
desire, and gave orders that arms ahoiik! be made for 

AlltiMon 10 cliffiA of Dover I It ii touch moie probiiblfi that ii fignt- 
Ged ^ th^ plAct or region of tbe god Atbo,,^ * the country nf the white 
god^ Alt the Scottish godv were gi«miSt hke the FoEoorUni of Irekird. 
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him. He sent to Canclales, the knight who had found 
Amadts in the sea, actjuainting him with the lad's purpose, 
and Gandalos dispaiched a messenger to Court with the 
sword, ring, and parchment which he bad found in the 
ark along with the sea-borne baby.' 

These things were delivered to Amadis as belonging 
in hint, and when he showed them to On'ana she 
begged for the wax that contained the parchment, not 
knowing It held anything of moment, and accordingly 
he gave it to her. Shortly after this King Perion Hrrived 
on a visit to Langutnes, to ask his help against King 
Abies of Ireland, who had invaded Gaul with all the 
force of his kingdom. Amadis, knowing Perion*s great 
reputation as a wnrrior. much desired to be knighted 
by his hand, and asked the Queen to crave the boon 
on his behalf. Bui she seemed sad and distraught, and 
heeded him not. He ini^uirerl of Oriana the cause of 
the Queen’s sadness, and she replied : *' Child of the 
Sea, tltis is the first thing ye ever asked of me.*' 

"Ah. iady," replied Amadis. " I am not worthy to ask 
anything from such as you." 

“ What ?" sht exclaimed. " Is then your heart so feeble ? ” 
" Aye, lady," he replied. " in all things toward you. save 
that it would serve you like one who is not bis own, but 
yours, '* 

*' Mine>" said Oriana, mystified; "since when 
"Since ‘it pleasetl you/^ replied Amadis, with a smile, 
'* Do you not remfiiober your words when the Queen 
affered me for your service?" 

* Stivngf lh>.t » »wor<l »n<l ■ ring fllwold Kr oft^ be Ibe ml of 
identity in auch udet t So it (nn, BS regards tins first of thefic lokoM 
01 leait, with Theseus, Arthur, and rnuny luiather hero- On lbi» head 
tee tiutlond, Tht ^/VrfrMi (1S94-96), 
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Amadts Goes on Advcatiirc 

'■ I fim well pleased tlut it should be; so," said Oriana 
shyly, and i)e 1 ioldrni{> Amadis muih overcame at her 
ijradous answer, she slipped away to ask the Qtiecn 
the cause of her aoirtiw. 

The Queen told her that she was deeply distressed bccaitse 
of her sister EMsena, whose Uingtlom had been invtidcd, 
and, returning to Amadis, Oriana explained to him why 
his royal mistress had left his appeals unanswered. 
Amadis at once expressed a desire to proceed to Gaul to 
fight against the Irish invaders, and Oriana applauded his 
intention. " You shall go to the wars as niy knight,'* 
she said, simply but graciously. Anuulis kissed her 
hand, and requested her to ask the Princess Mabllia, 
Pcrbn’s daughter <and Amadis’s sister) to bring it about 
that her father should confer the honnur of knighthood 
upon him, The little damsel readily ronsenied to do so, 
and King Perton joyfully acquiesced in the young man's 
eager desire to embrace the profession of arms. So, 
asking him to kneel, he bestowed upon him the accolade, 
fastened the knightly spurs upon his heels, and girded 
the sword to his side. 

Goes OH .'/iivefifuri' 

Now Amadis resolved to sol out for Gau! at once, so, 
taking a tender leave of Oriann and accompanied by 
Gaudalin, his foster-broiher, he rode off from the palace 
at nightfall. They Imd not gone far when they en¬ 
countered the mysterious sorcerer who, as we have 
seen, took such an Interest in the fate of our hero, and 
whose name was Urganda,' 

1 Urg^nda, AsSouthey tatiisrlc*. ii s tme fniry, teeiiintlling McirjjBn fa Fsy 
in bet tttribucea, but, as Scou iAy«, die bus no oonucxion with the 
more etjak mtMfAiJit. But it not tbit ifeu f'/uitt/iuHea identtcul with 
Mcm^n, Aiidbcr tiAmemcrielya tlispAinc rendmiog Of the Celtic fury's ^ 
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The fay jprected Amadis ia a most gradoim manner, 
and presented htm with a lance, which she told him 
would, within three days, ^'preserve the house from 
which he was descended from death/' With her was 
.mother damsel, and when Urf^anda had departed her 
companion remained and ;innounccd to Amadis that 
she would jouniey with him for three days, and that 
she >vas not a faim'Uar of the sorceress, btn had en> 
countered her by chance. They had not ridden far 
when they came to a castle, where they heard a squire 
lamenting loudly that his master was beset therein by 
its inmates. Amadts spurred hts horse into the court' 
yard, and beheld King I'erion fiercely attacked by two 
knights ami a number of men-at-arms. With a cry of 
defiance he fell upon the attackers, striking Jeft and right 
and deatiitg sucti terriric blows that the caitiff knights 
who had assailed the King were slain and their retainers 
put to tiighc 

Per ion at once r<-cognised Amadis as the youth he luid 
knighted not long since. Leaving the castle, they came 
to a fork in the road, where they parted, w'ith mutual 
promises to meet in Gaul. 7 'he damsel who had so 
far accompanied him now told Amadis that she was 
in reality a messenger from Orliiia, whereat Amadis 
trembled so w'lth joy at hearing his lady's name that 
had not Gan itaJi n supported him he had fallen from the 
saddle. The damsel then took her leave, saying that 
she would acquaint her mtsU'css of his w'cirar& 

After several other adventures which it would be tedious 
to recount, Amadis arrived with Gandalin at the Court of 
King Perton, in Gaul. They had scarcely rested them¬ 
selves when they heard tlie clarions of King Abies of 
Ireland sound for an attack upon the city, and, mounting 
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Amadis Goes on Adventure 

their dcfrtnVrs. sallied forth, with Agrayes and other 
knights, tij give the tnea oi Ireland battle. A stubborn 
contest ensued, to which Amadis perPonned prodigies of 
valour. Perinii Ciime up with his men, but they I'ound 
themselves greatly outnumberetl by the host of King 
Aides, ami were forced to give ground. However, the 
day was retrieved by Amudis, who charged with such 
fury that neither horse nor man might withstand him, and 
in the press he slew, among others, Daugavcl, a tkvouriic 
of Abies. Hearing this, Abies grieved full sorely, and, 
encountering Amadis, challengctlhim to a mortal combat 
on the following day, I’hey met, and alter a fierce duel, 
w'hich lasted several hours, Abies w'Jis slain, and the 
war was thu.s ended at a blow. 

Now McUctat, Perion’s daughter, lost a ring which had 
been given her by her father, the same indeed as that 
which the King had worn when first he met Rlisena,and 
the eaact counterpart of the ring he had bestowed Ujvjn 
her, and which she had tied to the neck of .Amadiawhen 
he was cast adrift. Rather than tliai her father should 
know- of this loss. Amadis gave Melicia his own ring. 
But the King himst'lf recovered the lost Jewel, and made 
int^uiries regarding the resemblance between the rings, 
asking his daughter where she had procured its counter- 
p.art. Through her explanation, and his recognition of 
the sword which Amadis wore. Perioo felt certain that 
Amadis could be no other than his long-lost son, and 
when the young knight recounted the circumstances 
of his history, how tliai he had been found in the sea, 
the last doubts of his parents regarding his identity 
were quite dissipated, and they were overjoyed at 
recovering him, publicly acknowledging him as prince 
of ihe realm. 
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VVe must now follow the fortunes of Galaor, hrotitcr of 
Amadis, who had been so suddenly snatched away in 
his infancy by the ghint. In due time he grew to be 
a youth of courage and address, and as he had heard 
that at no Court did chivalry dourish so gallantly as 
at that of King Lisuane of Britain, he resolved to 
journey thither in the hope of receiving the honour of 
knighthood. His giant foster-father accompanied him, 
and they had travelled but two day.s when they came 
to the castle of a felon knight, whom, with his retainers, 
they saw attacking a single champion. Galaor spurred 
to the rescue, and by his aid the caitiff crew were slain 
or routed. Galairr concctvcci such an adccLton for the 
stranger that he requestLd knighthood at his hands. 
This was cheerfully granted, and after Amadiij—-for the 
stranger knight was none other—had taken his departure, 
Gidaor, beholding a damsel close at hand, asked her 
if she was aware of the name of the knight he had 
assisted. The damsel, W’ho was the sorceress Urgnnda, 
replied that his name was Amadis, and that lie was own 
brotiier to Gataor, On hearing this Galaor wus over¬ 
joyed, but his satisfaction was mingled with a deep 
regret that he had not discovered their relationship ere 
they had taken leave of one another. 

Not content with having enUghtened Gahuir, Urganda 
hastened after Amadis, who was on his way to the Court 
of King LIsuarte at Windsor. She told him that his 
rescuer was his brother Galaor, who had ht!en siotrn in 
youth, whereat he was both overjoyed and sorrowrul. 
Greatly heartened by the strange encounter, Galaor still 
pressed on to the goal of his adventure, the rock 
Gjiltares, which he hoped to free for ever from the 
tyrannous rule of the monster who usurped it, A few 
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Lisuarte’s Vo\v 

days’ journey brought btm to the fortalice, and at his 
defiance the giant issued from his castk, armed at all 
points^, mounted upon a gigantic charger, and moivihttig 
the most terrible threats imaginable, lie rode ficjoely 
at tlie young knight, hointig to end the combat at a 
blow. But, striking out wildly with his club, he smote 
down his owti horse, came thundering to the ground, and 
Galaor spurred his courser over his prosiTate btxly. In 
doing so, however, he fell from his charger, and received 
a terrible buffet from the giant, Recovering himself, 
he drew his sword and severed the monster s arm 
at the shoulder. This blow practically ended the 
combat, for Galaor with another sweep of his good 
blade beheaded his gigantic adversary. 

Amadts. arriving at the Court of King Lisuarte. 
mingled w^ith its chivalry, and partook of its adventures 
with such zest that he came to be known as one of the 
most illustrious knights in Christendom, His adventures 
at the Court of Lisuartc would fill a goodly volume, and 
included a war of extermination against the giants, the 
defeat of Lite usurper Barslnan and the enchanter 
.Archelaus, as well as a score of other exploits, even a 
meagre account of which would overflow the pages set 
apart for the description of this romance. His adven> 
tures are intertwined with those of his brother Galaor, 
whom he even once meets in fierce combat, neither 
rtcognizing the other because of his armour. 

ListMrfes 

Now, while‘Lisuarie held court in London an aged 
knight entered and displayed such a marvellously 
wrought crown and mantle that the King eagerly 
offered him any price he might ask for them. The 
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knight declared that be wciuld return on n certain day 
and claim hi? reward, and the King agreed to keep the 
crown and mantle with alt care, t]|ion piin of losing 
[hat which he loved best. The knight was an emiss:iry 
of the false enchanter Archelaus, and the gauds he 
had shown Ltsuarte w'crc made by magic arti so that 
when the King desired to weitr them and imtocked the 
coffer in w'hich they were kept he ftmnd they hiid 
vanisheih The aged knight returned, and demanded 
his recompense. Lrstiarte was forced to admit the loss 
of the crown and mantle, and the creature of the cunning 
magician demanded the Princess Oriana In pledge of 
the King's vow, in true romantic oomptiance with his 
promise, Lisuarte weakly acquiesced, and the knight rode 
off with Oriana, whom he at once placed in the power 
of Archdaus, and Lisuarte himself fdi into a trap set 
by the artfiit enchanter. 

Learning of this treason while at some distance from 
the Court. Amadls and Galaor hurried to Wmiisiir. 
resolved to frustrate the necromancers wicked intention, 
which was lo wed Oriana to the pretender id the British 
throne, the false Barstnan, whom Amadis had already 
worsted. Galaor speedily delivered Listiarte from his 
edcmics. and Amadis. searching high and low for his 
lady, at lost encountered her in a forest, through which 
she was being carried by Archelaus. On beholding the 
doughty champion, whose reputation was only too wdl 
known to him, the enchanter hastily made off. leaving 
Oriana with her lover, who conducted her back to Court. 

The Tirm 

With the commcnccnicni of the Second Book we enter 
a strange and mystic atmosphere. Indeed the book 
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The Firm Island 

may he called the to* cordium of romance. Its mirror^ 
its quinie^ence. It introduces us to ApoilJon, son of 
a King of Greece, who is described as a valiant knight 
and ^jowcrful nccromaocer. Abandoning his inheritance 
to a younger brother, he sailed from Greece into ti\e: 
Great Sea, where he discovered an island inhaUted by 
peasants only, and ruled hy a frightful giant, which was 
known as the Firm Island, fated to be celebrated in 
the pages of romance along with many another insular 
paradise. 

Slaying the monstrous tyrant, Apolldon dwell in the 
isle until, on the dciith of his brother, he returned to 
sit upon the Grecian throne. But ere he left the place 
he l^d a potent enchantment upon it to the purpose 
that no knight or lady might dwell there save such as 
were equal in valour to himself or in beauty to his lady 
Grymenysa. 

The wonders of this magical Island well merit description, 
and os much of the action of our romance centres there 
let us embark upon the fairy galley which lies ever ready 
in the harbours of legend, sail thither, cUtd set foot upon 
its enchanted beaches. Perhaps it Is only through the 
rainbow lenses of poesy that we can vtew this wondrous 
region aright, so I have essayed a description of the tsit 
in verse. 

TJIE tTHM ISLAND 

Pnnee Apolidun the Mej^e 
Kalsed » myitic hermitage 
On an idand in 4 abipka »a 
By nectomanlic potency, 

Cwin)$ ibe gimnitc gatenaya of It* diSt 
With interdlciing senU ftod hietnglypbf, 

ThAl hi* mieqniitt might ti<n luhjl 
Kor drinh thiil ulftnd** cuiuecnlatl air. 
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White tonc» o'erhung Kh« blftck aibjiSt 
Fmr u the gird^Di Qiwen Semiimmb 
Pi^ Abow Bibylcin s the gUttering hjcight 
Sauned u ihdr cUy iifnplfbted ari mgliL 
Anil from the ocstn-gieen of 013^ k’t »h^o«r 
Rw A which ftotti ifav 

Seerotii! to ih« eyct of xhtpiocn ai a via; 

Sbaticfcd OB a diamni madciw. 

Betwixt thiJ palace and ihs thipfeoi n 
The witatd let an arch of gJamoiirtei 
Byiantinep bullded aa from golden air. 
lU fmted alcove held on Image rarei 
In whoie uplifted hand Ibm humect and ahone 
The bmeit brightneu of a darbn. 

And thotJd i lady or a Itn^htp 

Lesser in beauty or in might 

Than wue Apolkfon the wight 

Or GrymcnyAa fair 

Seclt to tiavefta the magic vaults 

Or make the palace by 

The brazen trump would blare, 

And TonilE tueh a hOtrrid bliat 
That, Eunting from the garden cast. 

The wretch would periah Iheie^ 

Hut, should a knig ht of oEpiil fame 
Or lady of unhlemished name 
Sedt entmnee by the port, 

The mimpet, with a h%h raniare 
or praiiCf would waken all the ait 
Of that edeatioJ ootut. 

Two CT}i^ftal ptllars marked the magic Itna i 
A UbtAiurc of laspcr^ serpentine, 

Surround by arab^uca like canren flame, 

On which would flash the Ihiesgc and name 
Of (Juit illuatrtooi paladin or dame, 

Gkatned in the Grecian pavement i who did pass 
Those pilloni fro^n in Pheentemn glass 
V^otild set, 'tnid ^tendour like reflecting ice^ 

Tho lord and lady pf that paradise 
Moulded m onmortiJilj of brass. 
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Still deepet lit thflsit labrnniltl oT pleuure 
A tiegc right petiloud the tlige did iw«ke 
For CTynienyu''i bk, slhe. 

iV glory of >i love withoutefl mwwe, 

Sctiing nine sals 0/ BahylooUn dootu 
Upon the entrance to her ivory nooif 
Thiit but the bighot beam the world had seen 
Might know the rapture of iU uir eereae. 

And that no aordidneas loight puts theiratn 
Jle aeotinelkd the door with savage jinn, 
Invisible and with the flatning powers 
Of Sbeui in ilieir guarding sctmeiars. 

And all the webs of hit weird sout wen woven, 
In mazy myslefy of Olurin and spell. 

Aiouiiil the shadows of that diadel, 

Wliere oft his wizard prowess had been proven. 
So did he leave the place of his delight 
To sinful sptTits in a ma^pe night, 

Calling on Sidwl aitd Sabitii, 

And Baphomei, in syllables of might 

And when the moon was in her thinnest phase 

He left that island in the ihiplew sea. 

No man knew how. nor cvermoTe did he 
ftetum onto its labyrinthine ways. 

Sdll in the dawn's white fire the shepherd sees 
Shapes whiter than the dawn, and whispering* 
Sigh through the shadows of the myitle-trtes. 
Like to the muttemigB of uivisihle lungs 
Who speak of blessed, heart -nutieiubetcd things. 


Before be baU quitted this mar\’cltoiis tsbtid Prince 
ApoUdon had placed a governor over it. and bad com* 
manded that any who failed to pass the Arch of Honour 
and still survived the dread hia-st of the trumpet should 
without ceremony be cast rtut of the island, but that such 
as sustained the ordeal were to be emermined and served 
with all honour, And he willed that when the ialand 
should have another lord the enchantment should cease. 
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Now the ^pell had hctiri kid upon the island for alxHa 
a. hundttd years when Aniadis, who had wken a fond 
farewell of Oriann. and was oti adventure hound, en¬ 
countered a damsel who told him of the wtiodcrs i,ff the 
Firm Island, whieb. she said, was searcely iwo days’ sad 
from where he then aojourned. Arnadis replitid that he 
could desire nothing better than to essay such nn adven¬ 
ture, and the damsers father, a knight of large estate, 
agreed to guide him there so i\m he might essay the 
perilous adventure. When at last they came to the 
Firm Island they bchelt! the" pavilion, the walk of 
w'hich were hung with the shields of those who had tried 
the adventure but failed, for though several had passed 
the arch iinne had pcneiraled to the pavilion. And 
when Amudis saw that so many good knights had beeJi 
undone his heart misgave him. 

Atnadts Passes //#r 

Amadts; was accompanlwl by A^ayes, son of king 
Languities of Scotland, who decided to attempt the 
passage of the arch at once. As be passed through it 
the inimpei held by the image emitted sweet music, ajid 
he entered the pavilion. Then Amadis approached 
the archway, and the trumpet blew louder and more 
mdtxtiously than it had ever done before. Both knights 
approached the for hidden chamber, *1 hey saw the 
Jasper stab, on which they read, "This is Amadis of 
Gaul, the true lover, son of King Per ion.” As they 
loaked upon it Amadis's dwarf. Atdian. ran to bis 
master and told him that Galaor and Florestan, hk 
brethere. who had also accompanied him on the ad- 
venture, had attempted the passage of the nreh, but 
had been attacked on alt sides by unseen hands, and 
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A mad is Passes the Archway 

were left for dead. Amadis snd Agmyesac once retraced 
(heir siepa, and found the young knights lying as iti a 
deep swoon. White Amadb was giving his brothers 
such assistance as be could. Agrayes tried to enter the 
forbidden chamber, but he too was struck senseless. 
When Galaor and Florcstan had somewhat I'ecovcred 
from the eJfccts of the blows they had received from 
invifitbte assailiuitst Amadis felt that for the honour of 
his lady, Ortana. he must attempt the great adventure 
of enteriitg the forbidden chamticr, tiiio which no knight 
bad yet penetrated. Summoning all hU courage to his 
aid, he crossed the line of ibc spell between the pillars, 
and immctliately felt himself assaulted by the unseen 
warriors who had defeated his comrades^ A terrific 
uproar of voices arose, as if all the knights iu the world 
were assaiting him. and the blows w'ere doubled in 
force and violence. But, nothing daunted, and strong 
in memory of bis lady, he fought on. Sometimes he 
was beaten to his knees, and once his sword fell from 
his hand, yet he struggled on until he reached the door 
of the chamber, which opened as if to admit him. A 
hand came forth and, seir.ing hts, drew him in, and a 
voice exclaimed: ■' Welconre is the knight who shall be 
lord here, because he surpasses in prowess him w-ho 
made the enchantment and who had no peer in hts 
time," The hand that led him was large and hard, like 
that of an old man, and the arm wii* sleeved w itli green 
satin. As soon as he was in the chamber it vaniahed, 
and Amadis felt his strength return to him. 

When Fla re Stan and Galaor and the people of the island 
heard that the adventure had at last Ijcen achieved, they 
crowded into the now disenchanted pidace and gored upon 
its w'ondera. It was full of the most marvellous ircasures 
ti 
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anJ works of an, but ncibing more cxcellctiL was there 
than the statues of Apoiidlon-and Grymeuysa, 

Oriamts Cruelty 

At the lime Amadis had Jefi Britain and Itiid said 
farewell to Oriana he dtspatebed his dwarf. Ardtaii, 
back to the palace for the pieces of a sword which a 
lady had given him in all good faith, asking him to 
avenge her father's death on a cowardly murderer. 
Amadls, ktke a good knJghi, had promised to keep 
the hrokeit Uladr until [m had avenged the dead man. 
Orianaj seeing the dwarf return, asked him the reason, 
and Ardian told her tltat Amadis had promised a lady 
ever to keep a certain sword, for which he had l}CGn 
sent back. Then he fetched the blade and galloped off, 
Oriana, pUning a wrong construction upon the dwarfs 
words, and suspecting Amadis of unfaithfulness to her, 
wrote him a cruel letter, which she entrusted to a page 
with Instructions to find him at all costs. After ttuich 
journeying he traced Amadis to the Firm Island, and 
delivered the letter into his hands. 

When Amadis had j>erused the cold arttl bitter words of 
his lady he scented to the messenger as a man disiraughc. 
The page told him that he was forbidden to carry any 
reply to Ortana, Amadis in terrible grief called for 
'Ysanjo, the governor of tlic Idand, and requested him 
as a loyal knight to keep secret all that he might see 
till after his brothers had heard Mass on the morrow. 
Then he comnuindcd Ysanjo to open the gate of the 
palace privily so that be might withdraw his horse and 
arms therefrom without being observ'ttl hy anyone. 
Accompanied by the honest Ysanjo, for whom he liad 
formed a high esteem, he betook himself to a chapel of 
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the Virgin hard by. He prayed fervently that she 
wrotiid intercede with her Divine Son to have mercy 
upon him, he fdt that his days would be few. Then 
he rose and, taking an affectionate leave of the Governor, 
mounted his horse and, without shield, spear, or helmet, 
rode offp 

Now Candalin, squire to Amadis, and son of the Scottish 
knight GandaJes, who throughout all these adventures 
had never left hts master, took counsel with Durin, the 
messenger who had brought Oriana’s cruel letter lo the 
Firm Island, and resolved to follow the disintught 
knight, It^i he should come to hami. They stjon 
found him sleeping beside a founcain, worn out with 
the violence of his sorrow, and mercifully allowed him 
to slumber rm. Hut when night had fallen Amadis 
awoke and, remembering his wretchedness, broke into 
pitiful Tainentntbns for his evtl fate. The youths con¬ 
cealed themselves, for they did not wish him to know 
of their presence. lim Amadis, catching sight of 
Gandalin, was angry uritb him for having followed him. 
To arouse him from his lethargy Ganthltn told him that 
a knight, like himself abandoned by his lady, was In the 
neigh hour hood, threatening vengeance upon any whom 
he might encounter, Amadis, minded to throw away 
hia life, leapt on his horse at hearing this, and accom¬ 
panied Gandalin in search of the crasy challenger. I’hey 
soon came up with the unknown, .'ind Amadis hurled a 
fierce dcRatice at him. A stubborn combat ensued, and 
Amadis, by a desperate lilow,'struck his opponent sense¬ 
less, Leaving the wounded knight with Dnrin, Amadis 
rode on, still followed by the faithful Gandalin. 

Galaor, Florestan, and Agrayes, hearing of Amadis's 
plight and hia hurried departure, resolved to follow him, 
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Mean whiles ihe object of thetr search r>de onward, 
allowing his horse to choose its own path, and given 
over to weeping and lamemaiion. While the anxious 
Gandalin slept, the traced lover eluded him. and tni* 
vereed the wildest parts of the savage country which 
iliey had penetrated. Ere Song he came to a plain 
at the fool of a inountatn, where He encountered a 
hermit, and begged the holy man for leave to reinain 
with him. The hermit greeted him kindly, and Amadis 
conltded his history to the good old man, who told him 
that he dw*clt on a. high rock full seven leagues out at 
sea> And the hermit gave him the name IlcltencijroB, 
or ■ the Fair Forlorn,* as he was at once so comely 
and so sore distracted. 

The Poor Rock 

In due time they reached the sea-shore, and, giving his 
horse to the mariners, Amadis accompanied the hermit 
on board a vessel and sailed to the Poor Rock, its the 
holy man had named his place of hermitage. A nd here 
Amadis partook of the austerities of the hermit, **nol; 
for devotion but for despiir, forgetting his great renown 
in arms and ho^iblg and expecting death—-all for the 
anger of a woman! " 

Durin, Orinna's mt^enger, joameyed back to the 
British Court and told his mistress how Amadis had 
received her letter, and of the manner in which her 
knight had achieved the adventure of the Firm Islwd, 
Then Oriana knew dial Amadis must have remained 
true to her. When she learned that he had gone into 
the desert to die, her shame and anguish knew no 
bounds, and she wrote a letter of deep contrition to 
her lover, and dispatched it to him by one ot her 
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women ’ the Damsel of Denmark.* a sister of 

Durm, 

After they^ had set out, the knrght whom Amadis had 
vanquished on the evetting of the day on which he 
learned of Oriana's cruelty arrived at the British Court, 
bringing with him the armour of Amadis, which he bad 
found, some time after his encounter with him, at the 
edge of a deep foiiniatn. And when she heard his 
story Orlana believed her lover to be dead, and in 
great grief shut herself in her apartments, refusing all 
comfort 

Meanwhile, calling to mind the great misery he iiad 
endured, AmadLs made this ^ig tn his passion; 

FirctMlI to i-tciaty, 

't'o warlike glory uid to knightly pUy. 

Ah, wherefore should I live to weep aqd. itgh ? 

I'ju grtuiier honour wtmld it be lo dJel 

With kindly death nty wntehednera <hiit) 

And front my tonnenti thell E (ind itlniie. 

Lore wilt lie nnretncmberetl in ttie iluulev 
'I'he deep unkindnas of a cruel fluid, 

Who in her |wide hath aiain not me alone, 
thil ill the ikeda for glory 1 liave done!' 

At this time the lady Cortsandu, who loved Floresian, 
chanced lo visit the Poor Itfuck. and her daniBels heard 
the Story of Amadis, who told them tliat his name was 
BcUenebros. but that the song had been made by one 
AmadLs, whom he had known. On her return to the 

* Scott glrda fiaroclj S(nith«y'si mnffpolitioo of Anthony 

Motidiy’f Imndalion of these vcnes In iui^MiuAV. nod with Joatwe. 
The ibova trvtulattofi »only iUghtly dinre inlenblie. hut it ia ii Icvt 
teiue Four Tony wm bitten by the obsurditln of euphuiun, and his 
tines lire mere nonitmse. But there is even less excuse far ■ modetn 
(riitslatliin lu bockoltde into the style of Lite eighleentb century. 
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British Court. Cori^nda's maidens sang the song to 
Orianii its the composition of Amadis. Ami she 
knew that Amadi^ and Beltenehroa were one and the 
same. 

Now the Damsel of Denmark, who had been sent to 
search for Antadis, was driven by temjiest lo the fool of 
the Poor Rock.' Landing with Durin and an aiteodant, 
Enil, she found Amadis praying In die chapet, and when 
he beheld the Damsel's fact he fainted away. 

This e.xtrcmc sensitiveness to love b characteristic of 
the late Middle Ages, however absurd and overdrawn 
it may appear to us. That Amadis fainted at the mere 
sight of one who had served his lady seems lo us 
ridiculous, and that he should imprison himsetf upon a 
barren rock for the remainder of Ids life because she 
had been unkind to him is to the modern reader more 
than a littfe grotesriue, 

Stull I, wttstinji tn dspaii, 

Die bcoiiij^ M. wanaan^ft Cair ? 

But we must deal gently wdth the ideas of the pasr, 
as with one of those faded stmpicrs of our great* 
grandmothers, which, if we handle it carelessly, is apt to 
to pieces. When we think of the manner in which 
Dante and Petrarch had established the worship of 
woman, and how* the Courts of Love hod completed the 
work they had begiint can we wonder that men bred 
in this creed, and regartling the worship of womankind 
as second to that of God alone, were apt to become 

* She IluS pteviouilf vt$itc(t ScoliiUK] and e^lufkcd tlieic “lor Gteiit 
BritBln." vid irliUif on thii wai djiten on the Poor Ruch, 

wtiich ^uild nectd to bj,vc bvco ^iornewhrre^ in iht Mcidilmrican 1 
StrjLnf^e that thould Iijltc bce» bo liliiky at lUCib a 

and BExiafig a pecijiiLe ^ho had dk>nc %a much fm dtacovety and iiavipitiof) 
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and despairing if the object of their dcvo* 
lion condemned or deserted them? Again, exalted 
and sGUsitive tnincls in all ages have been peculiarly 
amenable to reminine crittdsm, us we can see in 
perusing the biographies of such men as Goethe. 
Genius, iot>. which itself nearly always abundantly 
panakes of the nature of the fetninine, is prone to adopt 
this utira^reverent attitude, as the sonnets of ShakC' 
spearc and the i^ms of Lovdaee and m^ny another 
singer show. The rough, manly common sense of the 
average male is too often denied it, and, man and woman 
in itself, it must suffer the emotions of both sexe^. 

But, if maintained within rational bounds, this reverence 
for women in general and for the best type of woman in 
particular must be regarded as one of the great binding 
forces of humanity, a thing which has accomplished per¬ 
haps more than aught else for the world’s refinement and 
advancfi And here, even in a work of romance, wluch 
perhaps, after all, is the fitiing place for such an exhort 
tation, t would appeal to the younger generation of to-day 
to look backward with eyes of kindness upon the tender 
beauty and infinite charm ofa creed which, ifit b not en¬ 
tirely dead, Is in a manner moribund, I do not ask our 
youths and maidens to imitafc its fantastic fcatufes or its 
extravagances. But I do entreat them to regard its fine 
spirit, its considerate chivalry, and, above all. the mo Jest 
reserve and lofty tnientinn which were its chief character¬ 
istics, It is a good sign of the times chat tlte sexes are 
growing to know each other better. But we must be 
wary of the familiarity that breeds contempL Let us 
reudn a little more of the serious beauty of the old inter¬ 
course between triim and woman, and learn to beware of 
a Ilippaucy of attitude and laxity of demeanour which in 
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later yeiirs we shall certainly look hack upon with a good 
deal of vexation and self-reproach. 

When he had re^ain^ consciousncss* the Damsel of 
Denmark gave Amadis Orkina's letter, beseeching him 
to return to her and receive her atonemt-nt for the wrong 
she had done him. He took leave of the good hermit, 
and, embarking upon the ship in w'hich the Damsel had 
arrived, set sail for the Firm Ulandi where he rested, ns 
he was yet itw) weak to make the iojtg journey to EnglancL 
But at the end of ten days he took Eiiil for his squire 
and, accompanied by Dnrin and the Damsel, set out for 
the English Court 

Orimta Hepattnut 

Meanwhile Galnor, I'Jorestan, and Agruyes, having 
searched in vain for Amadis, arrived at U>ndoTi in a 
most disconsotaie frame of mind. Oriaoa, hearing of 
their want of success, betook her to the castle of 
Miradores, some leagues from the city. In its ancient 
garden she came to fed that Atmulis was still alive, and, 
full of remorse for the manner in which she hat! dealt 
with him, she resolved that no further shadow should 
fall upon their love. The description of MiraBores in 
the romance is very beautiful, and the tmpressiun we 
receive of Oriana walking in its quiet and umbrageous 
alleys may tx:rha[>ft best lie rendered in verse. 

Minfiorei, fovn»in.gtRUid, 

Where th« trees tie Etuny.btrdcd, 

And the orchard And the gnideii 
Of the forest irem b pair; 

In tbo jtUlnen of th)f meadows, 

In the jotice of tbj •hndowa, 

] «wul the blessed pudon 
That «rin ease a breaking Jtenit. 
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Minaflttes. name of tM^u^y I 
May 1 icAm a 

In the e«'ening nnJ ihc mnmjpg. 

In (bb ruir xnd fnpmnt plw : 

May I know tbe h\m of pMdon 
In thy imt4kttti;nte<l gflJtkn; 

Cnme to lute the htte of «:oiTUng, 

And to loi% the love etf grate f 

Now ;i hcralii came to King Llsuarte at Windsor giving 
him deiiance in the name of Famongontadan, the giant, 
Cartadaque, his nephew, giant of the Defended MouO’ 
tain, and Madanfaboul, giant of the Vermilion l ower i 
from Quadragante, brother of King Abies of Ireland, and 
Archelaus the Rnchanier, ail of whom were to join againat 
HHcain on behalf of King Ciidadan' of Ireland, w-ho had 
quarrelled with Lisuartc. The knight, however, made 
one condition which he said would ensut^ peace, and 
that degrading enough. For he annotuiccd that, should 
Lisuaxte give his daughter Oriana as damsel and ser* 
vani to Madasima, the daughter of Famoogooiadan, or 
in marriage to Basagantc, his son, the allied giants and 
kings would not advance against him. but wodd remain 
in iheir own lands. Lisuartc rejected the proffered 
terms with quiet digntijr. 

Now Amadis had slain King Abies long before, and Ei 
was revenge against him the ill-aasoncd allies desired, 
and Florcsian, who was present, hearing this, challenged 
the ambassador lo battle. This llie knight, whose name 
was Latidin, promised him on the completion of the 
war, and they exchanged gages of battle. 

When the knight liad depaned, Lisuarte called for his 
little daughter L.eonora to come with her damsels and 

' *C)klAdAn* | uke to be Coeliuliin (fron- Coeboatin, oi CouLuij, ihu 
hetu tjf the weU-kncnrn Irkh epic. 
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fiance before him, a thing iie had not done $triee the 
news that Amadis was lost. And he asked her to *ing a 
song which Amadis. in sport, had made for lier. So the 
child and her companions made music and chanted this 
liitjc lay : 

WliiL^ rosebud^ Tjcociarct 
Ullble QilsbiH) floKrlrr* 

M a mesrnitig in the Addi af Mjiv» 

Tixf pcrfiimt! hauntu my hetitu 
Uliy doll thou biiJ4Jti] apaift, 

Hid in th« <lutdow5 of ihy modcii|rf 

Of, if thm rnmyst nm he, 

BLosMjtn uf ptinty* 

Biine: tmn to ww Atid u the 

EtnbfiLcc Lhtc luid enfddi 
Be not to whilti to cotiJ: 

Bbc)tn mIoo for Iho londy bart ihtt t ^ 

Ciuidalin jourticycd to Miriiflores ta Jicqu^iiiit Ormna 
with ihe nowif that Corisatida had arrived at Court itiid 
had bettn rtuntted to F!or(^tan^ Delighted as she ^ras at 
this intelligence^ she could not hdp compHriog ihc happy 
condition of the tovers with her own* and burst into 
tears. Btit even a$ she wept the naiiisel of Denmark 
was aiinoujiced- Oriana listened to her tidings with a 
beating heart, and when the Damsel gave her a letter 
from Amadis, in w^hich she faiind his ring eneltised^ sfie 
all but swooned with excess of joy. 

Amadis lay in a distant nunnery^ recovering from the 
wasting sorrow from whida he had suffered so long. 

* Ii iP 9 ii Miindnyi tnniiladoif of ibeie rtwet Uom the Krrnch which 
chkQy irouscd the Mm of Scalti and ti fs in dfc^d Of (he inemeff of 
that icom that 1 4ilftr these hmx^ which jwukc much mure of thts 
nature Of an adaptation tbaii a Uiuntstii^n, ihs ori|[MiJhl beicig 

much too tttlT and aitifictial for nmclttiDn in Enj^hdii 


Armdis Sluys Famongoniadan 

Wheo he fek stronger, he Honned gneen armnUr, so that 
he might not be known, anti tr.ivellc<l toward London. 
On the eighth day of bts joLiriiey he encountL-nxl the giant 
knight Quadragnnte. he who among others had defied 
King Lisuarte. Amadis tinhdrsctl the gtgantir warrior, 
who yielded himself vanquished and promised to deliver 
himself up to Lisuarte, 

.•Immiis Slitys Fammtgomadafi 
Proceeding on his way. Amadis passed stime tents 
pitched in a meadow which were occupied by a party of 
knights and damsels in the service of the Princess 
Leonora. The knights insisted upon his breaking 
a lance with them. He imhorswl them all and rode on. 
While he was in the act of dTinkinB from a well not 
many miles farther on, he espied a wagon full of 
captive knights and damsels in chains. Before it, on 
a huge black horse, rode a giant so immense that he was 
terrible to behold, and Amadis knew him for Famongo- 
madan. who had sem his challenge to Listiarte. Amadis, 
who was much wearietl by his recent encounter with 
the knights, did not then dt-sirc to meet him, but when 
he saw that Leonora was in the wagon along with the 
other damsels he Icsipt on his destrier and, looking 
toward Miradores. where tJriana was, awaited the 
giant’s onset. 

Seeing him, Famongomadan thundered down upon him 
like a human avalanche. His great boar-spear trans¬ 
fixed Amadis’s horse, but the lance of the paladin ran 
its way dean through the monster’s carcass and broke 
off short in his IkmIv, At tltls his sun Basagoate ran 
to the rescue, but Amadts, disengaging himself from his 
fallen steed, drew' Ills sword and severed one of Bosagatite's 
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tc^5 from the trunk. But his faichldn snapped In twain 
with the violence of the blow, and a (ierce stniggle for 
Basagantr's ended in Amadir: wrenching <t from Uk 
opponent's grasp and smiting off his head. Then he 
stew Famongomadan with hi.s own sfiear, and, rdeastng 
the knights in the wagon, rc<iuc3ted them to carry the 
bodies of the dead gaints to King Lisuarte and say that 
they were sent by a strange knight, Bdtenebros. And 
mounting the great black horse of Famongomadan. he 
galloped off. 

At long last Amadls came to MiraHores and met with 
Oriana, and great was the love between them. Eight 
days he sojaurned in the castle with his kidy; then he 
rode away to assist LIsuane in his war against Cildadan 
of Ireland, who, as we have seen, had challenged iKe 
King's supremacy In Britain* Cildadan and his giani 
allies w’ere vanquished and the Irish king sorely 
wounded by Amadis. 

Now Briolania. the lady from whom Amadls hud 
received the broken sword, visited Oriana, and told her 
in confidence that she was enamoured of Amadis, who 
on his part liad told her that he loved her not, whereat 
Oriana was both relieved and not a little amused. And 
now the w'hole Court knew that Bekenebros and Amadis 
were one and the same, and great was the wonder at 
the puissance of his single arm. 

But Amadis, who knew that adventure was the duty 
and lot of a knight, desired once more to go in quest of 
it, and with him went ten kr.ights. his friends and kins¬ 
men, greatly to the disconient of Lisuarte, whom 
mbehief-makers tried to incense against Amadis, for 
removing dte best and bravest of his CourL 
Meanwhile llrioUnia had betaken herself to the Firm 
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The Firm Uland 

I stan di \vh<;re she was much disturbed by signs and 
poitcrus of 3 ven' lenrible nature^ She passed between 
the Arch of True Loversw But when she atieiiipied to 
penetrate to the Forliiddcn Chamber she was violently 
cast out. So, sad at heart, she rctumt.^ lo her own 
country. Shortly after this Amadis arrived M the 
island, greatly to the joy of all ihorcin- 
Here we learn something fttrther retpirtling the topo¬ 
graphy and natural history of the I'trm Island, which 
was nine leagues tong and seven wide, full of villages 
and rich dwelling-houses. Apolidon had built himsetf 
four wonderful palaces in the isle. One was that of the 
Serpent and the Lions, another that of the Hart and 
the Dogs. The third was called the Whirling Palace, 
for three times aday, and as often in the night, it whirleit 
round, so that they who were in !t thought it would be 
dashed to pieces. The fourth was that of the Bull, 
because every day a w'iid bull issued out of an old 
covered way and ran among the people as though he 
would destroy them. Then he entered a tower, from 
which he emerged ridden by an aged ape, which 
Bogged him back to the place whence he had come.’ 
News reached the island that CromadaKA of the Boiling 
Lake, the wife of I'amongomadan, had sent her defiance 
to Idsuartc, who in consequence had resolved to behead 
her daughter Madaaima and other damsels of the race 
of giants unless she gave up her castles and yielded her 
kingdom to him. Amadis and hU knights thought it 

^ 1 uke thU Sficideni to be u r ^iniiw ^nee ifif the ^flnolAur imry, 
Inikcfl the Ftriti lilmiiU ^i|JiK*Ti ta me, hoih fiom its gcu^pbicit 
(iroKlmiLii» and iu phcJTOfitefia„ as a borrawiiiit til Cretan oi- 

Minaan itofy. The oJd emmd from which the hulii emerges 

ii it(r«Iy tlire LftbjrcEntlL It Uic wise nlii ape Etediilus? 
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ill in Li^uarte to take such incuisurcs ajiralnst woTncn, 
and dispatched twelve of their number to act as 
champions to the distressed giantesses. This action 
naturall}^ gave colour to the stories of the mischief- 
makers at Ltsuitrte % Court, who desired to put Amadis 
to shame. But LTsuarit* was iif too noble a mind to 
listen to thcrui, and on the arrival of the knights he sei 
the damsels fret*. 

jrJmmfis Quarrih Lisuartc 

But Kate and the counsels of wicked men Hn:; often 
stronger than the nobility of kings, His lulviacrB urged 
Lisitartc to attempt the siege of the Island of Mongara, 
the last stronghold of the giants, and held only by their 
womenkind. Amndis and his company conceived this 
proposal os unchivairotta, and when Lksuartc heard of 
tlieir opinion he grew wrolh and sent his deOaiicc to 
Ainadis in the Firm Island. Amndis replied that 
Madasima, the daughter of Famongomadan. having 
wed with Galvanes, a friend of bi^th t.inuarle and. 
himsclfi the Isiand could not be held as sheltering the 
enemies of Lisuarte any lunger, and that lie would 
defend it with his wliote force. And he set sail for the 
island with u large and welbequippcd army. There 
they found a garrison which had taken possession in 
the name of Lisuarte, and vrhich they dispossessed. - 
Leaving a suitable force in the island. Atnadis, who was 
becoming •inxions regarding Ortaim, set sail for his own 
land of Gaul, and, putting in at an island for supplies, 
chanced then to rescue his brother Galaur and King 
Citdadan from the dutches of a tyrannous giant, who 
h.it! entrapped them. Arrived in Gaul. Amattb greeted 
his parents, whom he hod not seen for some years. 1 n 
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ihc meancimc Lisuorte Imd hitn^lf landed in the tslc 
of Mongaza. anti liail dcfi-Sited the iroofts o! GalvaiicK, 
its righiftil lord, but he dealt reasonably and kindly 
with his vanquished foes and coriTcnted himself with 
makiti^ GiilviiTiea, and Madasimau his wife, du homage 
to him. 

i-'or some time Amadis led a life of wise, hunting and 
feasting, and contenting himself with such news of his 
lady as he could obtain. We are told that by these 
means his great renown l>ecame obscured, although the 
unbiase^i reader might think that he had already 
achieved suihcieiu tame to last a lifetime. ’ ■ Damsels 
who went to him to seek revenge for their wrongs 
cursed him for tbrsakiiig arms in the best of his life." 

But Amadis had strong rcasona tor acting as he did. 
for a letter from Oriana had informed him that she had 
Iwrne him a little son, and she Ijeseechctl him not to 
leave Gaul until such time m he heard further from her. 
She did not acquaint him with the circumstance that 
the infant had been lost, but (if this wc shall hear mure 
anon. Later Oriana wrote desiring. Amadis not to 
take arms gainst her father, and not to quit Caul. 
un]r^4 it were to take hi.s jian- So Amadb resolml 
to assist Lisnarte against the Kings of the Isles, w'lth 
^'hom he was about ui do Ixutle, and who had invaded 
015 kingdom. 

Now the Damsel of Denmark had taken the little son 
of Anmdfs and Oriana and had carried liim by night 
through a gloomy forest, in order timt her mistress 
might not He disgraced. Left alunc for a moment the 
child had been carried off by a jinness, from which it 
had been rescued by a liermii. Nasciano. who had called 
him Esplandian, ami educated him along witli his own 
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nephew. The good man broiighi thi- lads up as 
hunters, and not the least strange thing about this 
remarkable child was the circumstance that a lioness 
had affectionately attached heraelf to him, refusing to 
leave liim, either when at homL- or in the chase. 
Meanwhile Amadis, calling himself ^ Knight of the 
Green Sword,' had resolved «> do away with the ill 
reports of his unchit'alrous alolh. Taking only Ardian 
the dwarf with him. he entered Germany, where he 
passetl feur years in adventure without word or message 
from Ofiana. Passing into Bohemia, he remained at 
its Court for a space. 

One day Lisuartc, going to the chase with the Queen 
and his daughters, came to the mountain where the 
hermit N’asdano dwelt, and eticountering Esplandian. 
resolved to atlopt him, and the hermit showed him a 
letter, written by Urganda, which liad l>cen tied to 
Esplandiaii's neck when Nasciano found him. 1 hc- 
letier was addressed to King Lleuarte himself, anti 
advised him to cherish the boy, who one day would 
deliver him from the greatest danger. So Lisuarie 
resolved to attach Esplandian, amt Sargil, his foster' 
brother, to his service. And when the hermit told how 
he had rescued Esplandtan from ihc lioness Ortana knew 
him to be none other than tier own son. for she had 
heard that the infant left on the threshold of the nunnerH" 
had been seized by a wild beast and carried off. 

In the course of his adventures, which were numerous 
and stirring, .Amadts was sorely wounded by a luonsier 
which he had slain, and was cured of his hurl by a 
certain lady called Grasinda, to whom he was grateful 
for her kindness and assistance, and he promised to do 
her will in any adventure she might choose for him. 
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* The Greek Knight' 

About the same time Rl FAtiii, Emperor of Rome, 
resolved lo £Lsk Kinj^ Ltsuanc for tltc band of Orbna. 
Hearing ihi*. Queen Sarrfamira of Sardinia, who loved 
El Pattn, came to Britain along With the junbassadors 
of the Roman Emperor, and, meeting Oriana, gave her 
some account of Aitiadis, telling her bow on one occasion 
he had conquered El Patin in battle and how tliai 
emperor owed him a mortal gnidgc. 

Gtdaor, who ausjiected the lot'o of Amadis and Oriana. 
went to Lisuartc. strongly advUtng him not to give 
Oriana in marriage to the Emperor, and set out for 
Gaul, hoping to receive some new^s of Amndts. At the 
same lime Florestan betook htmscir to the Firm island, 
lo acquaint Agrityes of the troubles besetting Oriana, 
and to airry him ne;vs of his lady MaMUa, who longed 
to sec him once more, 

‘ The Greek Knight 

Bui, as fortune would have it. Amudis, now calling 
himself Mhe Greek Knight,’ accompanied by the lady 
Grasinda, arrived in Britatn, Amadhi, desiring to remain 
ittofgmta, gave c.\plicit order;! to all in hts train tint to 
div^ulge his name. He learnml that Oriana w'as about 
to he given to the Emperor, and resolved to lake hts 
measures accordingly. Grasinda, however, mindful of 
hts vow to her to embark in any adventure tihe might 
choose for him, sent a letter to King Lisuane stating 
that she held herself fairer than any liidy ac hia Court, 
and that did any knight deny this hf must do battle 
with her champion, the Greek Knight 1’he Roman 
ambassadors requested of Lisuarte that they might be 
prrmiit»l to take up the challenge, and to this he 
acceded. 
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The combat duly took pliitx between Amadis and the 
kni^^hts of Rome, to the eotifc discomfiture of the tatter, 
Hm the day ^nic on which [^isuattc had promised the 
E-mperor to send Oriana to him, and althoujfh she 
swooned nt the thought of being mken to Rome, her 
stubborn father had her carried on board ahip, said 
farewell to her, not unkindly, ttnd watched the Roman 
galley as it bore his daughter from the white shores of 
Britain. 

Amadis, heaxing of the King's bieiition, went on board 
his own ship, and lay in wail for the Roman vessel which 
was carrying off his adored lady. Attacking the Italian 
craft with impetuosity, he quickly overcame those on 
board, rescued Oriana, and at once set stdl with her for 
the golden shores of the hirm Island. 

After a voyage of seven days the vessel of Attiadis 
anchored in die haven of the I'inn Island- The lady 
Gmsinda had by thj4 time arrived there, ami now came 
out to welcome Oriana, whom of nil ladies in the world she 
most desired to Si-;, because of her great renown, which 
was everywhere spread abroad. And when she beheld 
Oriana "she could not believe that such beauty was 
possible in any mortal creature, ’ 

Oriana and the other ladies were lodged in a lower of 
the palace wrought by the magic skill of Apolldon. and 
by her request no knight ivas permitted to enter this 
tower dll some terms might be made with the King, her 
father. Amadb was well aware that the defiance he 
had thrown in the teeth of Lisuartc and the Emperor of 
Rome by his abduction of Oriana must lead to serious 
consequences, so he dispatchtd messengers to his many 
friends thro in'bom. the ivorld asking that they would 
send succour in him sn Iiis n^ccssitj. 


War with [ jsuarrc 

Thtr enmity which had arisen betwixt his two ancient 
enemies, A mad is and King Usuarte, prtiscntwl an 
opportunity to the wSiy enchnnter Archelaus which 
he had no imemkin of letting slip, He ihcrcfon; 
approached several other spirits of discord and jtmjjosed 
to them tim if strife commenced between Amadis 
and the Hntish King they with their forces should 
conceal Uicmselves in the neighbourhood of tlte engage¬ 
ment, and when one side or the other had achieved 
victory, they should fall upon the remnants of both 
amiii's and overwhelm them in a common ruin. This 
dastardly plan commended itself to the malcontent lords 
and petty kings to whom the W'izard prO[>osed it, and 
they resolved to carry h into effect. 

wiik Usmtrie 

Meanwhile Amadis h:wi dispatched an embassy to tho 
Court of Lisuane, requesting the band of Oriana, but 
the siubbom old monarch gave a stem refusal and iicnt 
him his defiance. El I'atrn, Emperor of Home, had by 
this lime arrived in Britain, and w'aa busy concerling 
measiires against Amadis, Soon a mighty host was 
gathered logeiher, and morchisl to seek ihc army of 
Amadis. wlio, taking time by the forelock, had invaded 
Britain, and now advanced to meet the forces of Lisuarie 
and the Emperor, 

The friends of Amadis had not failed him. In ibc first 
place his father. King Perion, was behind him with the 
whole force of GauL I rcland had sent a large contingent, 
and his old friends, the King of Bohemia and the 
Emperor of Constantinople, had furnished him with 
well-equipped legions, all of which were utvder the 
skilled leadership of King Perion. Moreover, the army 
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was Accompaiiietl l)y Oriana, Graaimla, and the other 
dames and princesses who had cofn^ to the Finn Island, 
and their presence heartPiicd the champions to deeds of 
hijjh emprise. Meanwhile ArdieiHUs the enchamrr and 
his allies dodged the progress of l^isuarte's forces in 
the hope of taking them at a dtsad vantage, 

Frtsimily ihe armies came within sight of one imoiher* 
Their mef?iing*plaec was a great plain, and lor miles 
nothing w^as to be seen btst the hliwe of armoiir and 
gay fEurcoais. the wa^’ing of pliunca anti baimers, and 
all the proud drL-umatunce of chivalry, h’or two days 
the armies lay in sight of one another, Then they 
advanced to the charge with such a tumult of drums 
and cymbals, trumpets and clarions that it cnuld he 
beard many a league away. They met with a crash 
like thunder, and the noise which arose from the 
clash of swords upon armour was tike that of a thoosimd 
hammers upon as many anvils. 

Amadis led the van. Challenged by Gasquitnn, the 
liaught)' King of Sweden, he charged him, and dashed 
him from the saddle with such force that hf fay as dead. 
Bui in the cncountcir Amadis fell from his horee. 
Quadmgante. who was close to him, unhorsed a Romon 
knight, and gave his destrier to the steed I ess hero, whoi 
fallowed by Gandalin and other palitdlns. aiiackt^d the 
flank of the Romans wiilv great fierceness. Meanwhile 
Quadragaiiledid fearful caecuiion on their front.fcw of the 
enemy being able to withstand his giant might for long* 
The Roman army now showed signs nf falling into 
confusion, but ai that moment the Emperor tame up 
with a ruiuforccmeni of five thousand men. Me headed 
the charge in person, crying. “Rome I Rome I" and 
brandishing a great sword in his hand. Encountering 
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War with Lisiiartc 

Qttadragante, he rticcivtd such a buffet from ihr giam 
knight 35 mad u blni give back and seek she her among 
his own mem 

Now Amadls. surrounded by his bra^'^cst isUadins, 
iwrfonned deeds of vdtiur which were a wonder In 
the eyes of bivth friends and enemies. The Romans 
began to give ground before the terrific blows he deidt 
on nil sides, and at last broke and tied. So greatly had 
his forces suffered. However, that he refrained frt>m 
jnirsutiig his beaten enemies, and as yet the army of 
LIsuane had taken no part in the fighting, so titat he 
thought it better lo spare his own men, who must meet 
Lisuaric'e force anon. 

On die following day King Llsuarte marshaltcfl his 
army, and now King f’erion came up with bis forces, 
which hud been held in resierve, 'I'he buttle had not been 
tong in progress, however, when Amadis encountered 
the Roman Emperor, and with such a blow os even 
he had seldom delivered cmled his career. When the 
Romans and Britons saw that their leader was slain they 
began to give way, and Lisuartc, observing this, sought 
to withdraw his men in good order. Seeing that ht 
retreated, and fearing for Lisuaries personal safety, 
Amadis took aulvaniagc of the darkness which was. now 
falling to wilhtimw Ins troops rather than pursue, ao 
that the King was able to effect an orderly retiraJ. 

When the holy hermit Naaciano beard of the great 
discord bciwtain the kings he resolved wi make an 
endeavour to prevent Further slaughter, and aUhough he 
was old and infirm he succeeded in making his way to 
the camp of King Lisuaritj, Ife did not arrive, how¬ 
ever. until the twohatiles which have just been described 
liudbeeii fought, Making iiini self known to the fCing, he 
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revealed to him that Oriiina had promised marriage to 
Amadis and that Esplandlai) was their son. On hearing 
this the King was greatly troubled, and blsDicd the 
Inters for their secrecy, remarking, witli joatice, that 
many valuable lives would have been spared had they 
seen fit to trust him. Me requested the hermit it» 
nppnitieh Amadis will* ,t view to the concluslojt of peace 
between them, and this the good man was only too pleased 
to do. AGcompanied by Esplandiun, he betook htmscir 
to the enm]! of Amadis, where he was courteously 
received. The hermit first revealed EspUndian’s 
identity to the boy's father, and A mad is cortltally 
embraced hb son, But he did not forget his pacific 
mission. Before he left Amadis Tie had smootlicd over 
all the dilTerencea between him and the proud old King 
Lisuarte. and it was arranged that their ambassadors 
should meet, with the ubjeei of cementing ;t generous 
and lasting peace. 

T/te Tteach^ry of j4rcheiaus 
Meanw'hile the vindictive enchanter Archelaus, with his 
malcontent associates, had been atiKiously watching the 
trend of affairs, and when their spies informed them that 
Itostilities were at an end between Lisuarte and Amadis 
they resolved to attack the old Kings forces without 
delay. But the sight of their army on the march was 
witnessed by Esptandian a.s he was returning to 
Lbuarie'fi headquarters, and he hastily retraced hb 
steps to the camp of Amadis to warn him that treachery 
was on foot. On learning his tidings Amadis and King 
t^crlor) at once set out to rescue Lbuane's exhausted 
forces from the danger which menaced them. Bui 
before Atnadb and his knights could come up with 
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The Treuchoy of Archciaiis 

itic driTty of ArchtdiiuSi, LisLtBrtff iitit? his reiiiBining 
squadr^TVS had been attitekeef by the Lnx)|>s of the wrtjtard 
and bis aJIIes, who had inflictcil upon ihem a crushing 
defeat. The aged moriiirch was cgmpeOcd id escape 
as best he could from the stricken hdd, and, s^jeking 
refuge in a iieigbbowring town, prepared for a fast des¬ 
perate defence against his imptacahh: enemies, The 
place was Berccljr attacked by Archdaus, and as fiercely 
defended hy l.tauaric and such knights as remained: to 
him. But as the sorcerer was on the point of takittg 
the town by storm Amadis and his paladins appcarect. 
and muted him after a sanguinary struggle. Amhclatis 
and his associates were bound in chains^ and were rathe r 
foolishly released upon giving security for (heir future 
good behaviour. 

The meeting of Lisujtrte and Amadis wiw cordial in the 
extreme, and it was apparent that their old fneadship 
would speedily be renewed. Lisuartc snmtnoned hts 
barons and nobles togiithm*, and when they had all 
assembled publicly aunounced the espousal of Amadis 
and Or ran a. 

Now the whole company, including Lisuarte, Perion, 
and their queens, b'lorestan, Galaor, Agrayes, and many 
others, journeyed to the Firm Island,, where it was 
unanimously considered that the nuptials of Amadis and 
Onana might most appropriately take place. On their 
:irnval at that enchanted sfTOt princely preparations 
were made to mark the event in a manner befiiiing 
such an occasion, for not only were Amadis and 
Oriana at last to be united, but ntiiubers of thetr friends 
were to take ujton them the vows of marriage at the 
same time, lit the midst of the jireparations ilie bene¬ 
ficent sorceress Urganda made her ap(jcarancf, riding 
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ujjon St dra^iin, »nd uffectionntcly video 
by over whose fortunes she had so diligcntiy 

presided. 

T/te /V(*i/tftug of Amndh and OHano 
When nil Wiis ready and the day of the wetlding had at 
last arrived, n brllHiutt assembly nwiunted ihdr palfreys 
and proceeded to the church» where the hcrmii Kasciano • 
celebriiied Mass. Wlien ilie ceremony had duly been 
performed. Amadis asked of Llsuarte that ere the revels 
began Oriana might be permitted to make lest of the 
adventure of the Arch of True Lovers, as the enchant* 
metii stilt held good so far as latlies were concerned. 
To this the King gave his consent. A.s Oriana a|>- 
proached the image raised Its trumpet and blew such 
a strain of sweetness as hnd never yet been heard In the 
island, and from the mouth of the tnimjjei fell flowers 
and roses in such abmulance that they cov*ercd the 
ground. Without any hesitation OHana passed on 
to the .ndventure of ihc Forbidden Chamber, A.s she 
passetl between the pillars she felt hands invisible 
violently pushing her backward, and three times did 
they thrust her past the pillars. But hy reason of her 
surpassing faithfulness nitd beauty she won, despite 
opposition, to the cnchaiued portal, where the hand 
which had admitted Amadis was thrust oui. and she 
entered the chamber, while the voices of viewless singeTS 
softly chanted the praises of her beauty and constaocy- 
Nuw all the assembled company who had beheld this 
Iasi marvel entered die chamber, and die marriage feast 

* It H vumly neoaurr m Induiiitv to the thit tlie lumur 

Nitcistiu i* frvRtltwl uf KmcwH*, liertnUking of CesU 

lOQIflJlCb. 
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sprii^Ll tht:r(:in. The liing* t:nctumiicc of Airtodis 
and Oriana vtas over, a^nd at length united to each other 
and to their son Hsplandian they looked forward to an 
extsternce of such happiness as is tmly vondisafed to 
mortals in the imdomlcd pages of old romance. 

So enits this brave old talt.-, in wltich we read of manners 
and modes of thought so widely removed from those of 
OUT own time as almost to appear like those of the 
people of another planet. The conduct of knight and 
damsel is, perhaps^ a little strained. No matter how 
absurd a promise or fantastic the circumstances in 
which it wa.s extracted, it is still rcgardetl as binding, 
and if we admire the romantic nature of such a code 
we art tempted to smile at the senoicineas with W'hich 
bearded knights and all-powerful monarchs give way 
before the rjuibble of magicians w'hosc hires .ind devices 
would be laughed at by a modem schoolboy. Never 
theless, in [lerusing the stiu-j' wc experience a strong 
conviction of its author's purity of soul and integrity 
of ptir|)osc. 

From the reader who has followed mu through the 
maxes of this enchanting romrince I must ask pardon 
for having omitted tn my rendering of k many passages 
of rare beauty and touching humanity. My business in 
this volume, however, is to present the thread of the 
story, to describe Its main incidents, and. keeping as 
closely iis possible to the adventures and doings of its 
principiil characters, to supply an outhiie of the whole* 
1 might readily have enhanced the brilliancy mid 
readableness of my account if 1 had chosen to narrate 
isolated adventures and tin.* incidenu of more surpassing 
excellence with which it teems. But my purpose, as I 
have said, is to provide readers who have linle timv to 
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pemsk* an orig^inuJ tt!Xt with the story in brier At the 
i same time t; have, attempted to conserve the troe spirit of 
the romahee, 4nd if I have failed to do so that must in 
some measure be attribute to the dlfhcult task of coni' 
prcasToii with which I was confronted, in the words of 
one who ‘^t ’ to vc«^, i may say* with justice : 

To teJl Ai meet Ihtr feisfi 

Tcdioui tik woald hold a HonnMir'^ di]?, 
t ]^i 11[| tins who mis ihoawfly dirofif 
Did fnoAt tmi in dance oi iprighlljr ton^ 

Who who tifiy were mied on the dAis^ 

Who emptd of km and anni in co^^iest phm^* 

* Fortwar. 

» William Slewm Rew, JmmfSf Gmt/: A /Wai m Tkmt 
(Londonp 1803 ). * 




CHAPTER IV! THE SEQUELS TO 
“AMADIS DE GAUL” 

'' iDfcnnr AA thiiTr ut Amt^t cetTAlfily urci thny fotiti 

1^1^ Jm epoch \n the hUtury of litcralufe tlimt nn 

nf (he whole «eH» inEaout Luij^uage Lj Eo be daired.*—S dutuiv 

T N iJc^Uing with the literatures of the l^exiinsula, a 
I task for which he is’as emiticntly welt equippetJ, 
X 5 touih(:y folbwed an instinci of natural diEcriniitiatbti 
which aelilom phiycd him False. Feeble ns some of rhe 
' after-books' of Amadis undoubtedly arc, we cannot 
afford to ignore them, if only because of the literary 
phenomena they present, En these fantastic tales the 
imagination which had llowered so luxuriantly in Amadis 
became ovcrhlowm. They arc, indceil. the petals fallen 
from the fading rose—so quickly did the wonderful 
blossom of chivalric tiction droop and wither* 

The first of these sequels, chilled The FiJUt Bwh of 
Anuidts, is more generally known as Esplandinn. a'i it 
chielly refers to the adventures of that hen\ Cervantes 
IS. perhaps; rather more unkind to this romance tlian its 
peculiar merits deserve, for he makes his critical curate 
say of it: "Verily the father's goodnr^ shall not ex* 
cuse the want of it in the son* Here, good mistress 
houwkeeper^ open that winilow ami throw it Into the 
yard. Let it serve as a foundutioti to that pile which 
we arc to set a-blojting prcsemly." 

The first edition of Fspiiitidian wajs published at Seville 
in 1541. The greater part of it seems to have been com¬ 
posed by Montalvo, the original translator of .<lni/nf£s. 
But whereas when he penned that W'ork he acted the 
pan of a translaior only, in Esplanduin he undertook 
the r.i/r of authorship proper, and lliat he Failed to 
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discum ihe wide distinct ions which separate these tasks is 
rather painfully apparent. It seerns lo me, however, a 
mistaken criticism which brands Espiandian as cnitreJy 
lacking in mefit, and 1 sitspect that more than one of 
tiic censorious iotk who have thus entreated it have nut 
Ijcruswl it in theorigittiil, or have merely taken Cervantes* 
word regarding its lack of quality. It is notorious tliat 
many English critics sc«n to believe it possible to pass 
a verdict upon works written in S[>anisH without prw- 
scssing more titan a nodding acquainiance with the 
language, and the absurd idea obtains among many 
im:a of letters, who ought to know belter, that, given a 
knowledge of Latin and French, the acqulsUton of the 
Castilian tongue is merely a matter of a little reading, 
EsplaMiiian possesses many quaint beauties, and the 
fairy 'machinery' and rather distinguished simplicity 
of its atmosphere make k most pleasant and delectable 
to [leruse. Where, too, may we 'encounter a better or 
more representative e;tamplc of romantic extravagance 
at its best?—for E^pUtfidiun, widiout exhibiting the 
grosser faults of its descendants, lias the rich and varied 
colour of that imaginaiivc excess which is the birthright 
of all true poets, and in the discipline of which all arc 
not successful, f quite admit, however, that Es'plandian 
is food for the enthusiast, and 1 do nui recommend 
its perusal to unromaiUic souls. It is not for the bar- 
befs and curates of this world, and pity his that they who 
cannot appreciate its spirit should .'Utcinpt to ttifluence 
others to its detriment. 

Esptandian spent hischildhtiodaithe Court of bis grand* 
father, King Lisuarte, ant! bitd scarcely been knighted 
when he felt the call of high adventure. His wishes 
in this resjteci were speedily gratified, for shortly after 
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the gilt SIGHTS liad been placed on his heeb he fell into 
a deep swoon, which seemed to [lortend enchantment 
of tio common order. As he slept, the people of the 
Finn Island, whence he had journcyetl lo have knight- 
hix>d conferred upon him, beheld a viist mmintain of fire 
approach the shore, from which issued the syiph-Iike 
form of ilic enchantress Urganda the IUnknown, sailing 
through the air upon the hack of an enormous dragon. 
Some time prior to these events Amadis. to whose 
custody the malicious Archclaus had been untrustetl, 
liad Injiidicimisly released that firebrand of the magical 
world, oidy to learn shortly afterward that the iin- 
scrupulous wizard had taken advantage of his new-found 
liberty to work his wiles once more upon the at) too 
unsuspecting Lisuarte, who seemed incapable of profiting 
by experience, and who now jKiid for His credulity by 
incarceration in the deepest dungeons of the necfo- 
maimer's castle, Urgant^ aiittouoctMl to the distractetl 
aondn-taw that it would be necessary for Esplandian to 
execute a mission of vengeance, and ere it was possible 
to question her further she bore away the youth on the 
hack of the winged monster she bestrode. 

The enchiintress conveyed the sleeping Esplandian to 
a tnysierious vessel called the Siitp af Crwt 
and on waking it was with no little exaltation of spirit 
that he found liim.self on its deck. Ah he was wafted 
across the smooth ocean he felt a thrill of pleasure 
arising from the magpcaJ case with which the enchanted 
galley skiotiucd the w-tvcs. In time he beheld a rocky 
islet standing in the mitlai of a forsaken Eoa. and going 
ashore he found it to be barren and showing no other 
sign of Imbiiation than a tall tower, which crowned its 
topmost height, He climbed the moinence upon which 
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it fitood. and discovered the ancient fortatice tu be 
comptctc] y d esetted. H jtplo ri ng i tv recesses, b e obsc rv ed 
a stone in which a richly ornamented Kword was firmly 
embedded, but as he attempted (o grasp this the air 
was rent by the bellowing of a frightful dragon, which 
dirscended upon him with such velocity that ere he 
could prepare himself for its onset it had coiled its 
enormous folds round his Ixidy in an effort to break 
through the plates of his armour and mrsh him to dcatiu 
Man and monster wrestled to and fro in a dcath-grapplc^ 
and so terrific were their exertions that the earth shtwk 
and the castle rocked beneath them as they swayed and 
writhed in a deadly embrace. Al length Usplamliaii 
succeeded in freeing his right Jtand from the dragon's 
encircling folds, and, drawing a magic sword which 
Urganda had bestowed upon htm, passed it through iliu 
monster’s scaly hsdt^ Nlortally wounded, the dragon 
relaxed its grip, and its huge body became rigid in death. 
When he had assured himself that it was fpjite dead, 
Esplandian (Quitted the castle and returned lo the shure. 
a weird light which came from the enchanted swnrU, 
which he bad extracted from the boulder, guiding his 
footsteps through Ute gathering dusk. 

Re-embarktirg on the Ship of ih^ Cr^ Serpoii, he teas 
5 [>eedi)y w'afted to a rugged country known as the 
Forbidden Mountain, a stronghold <ni the bortier^ of 
Turkey and Greece, At a distance he perceived a 
casiJc, and was making his way thither when he en¬ 
countered a hermit, who warned him to avrrid it, and 
told him that a prince of renown was imprisoned therein. 
At once it occurred to Esptandjan that this must bt 
none other thiin Liiruarie, and the castle the stronghold 
ot the wicked Archelaus, and this surmise iiatuirally made 
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him rciiolvc.’ to iiiquin: into tht: chardcurr nf Uic piaov. 
As he neared the gate he that it was guarded by 
a giant sentinc:], who, on espying him. rushed at him 
fiercely, bmiKUshing a fonnidable duK Avoiding the 
onset of his gigantic adversary, Esplandian slew him 
with the sword'of power, and was about u» enter the 
castle when he was suddenly confronted by Archdaus 
in person, A bitterly contested struggle ensued. The 
enchanter, enraged at the striplings audacity in seeking 
to probe the mysteries of his stronghold, and in the 
knowledge that ho came of the race of his detested 
enemy Ltsuarie, attacked Esplandiati with great fury, 
But his hlind rage could not avail against the ccxtler 
courage of his youthful antagonist, who succeeded in 
dispatching him with the magic sword, thus for ever 
putting an end to his necromantic enormities. A 
nephew of the slain enchanter next assaulted the young 
ktJglit, but he too fell tiefore the magic falchion of 
Urganda, Next Arcobone, the mother of Archcluus, 
a witch deeply versed in the mysteries of the occult arts, 
sought to vanquish him by the force of her anathemas, 
but the powers of coumer-charm concealed in Esplan* 
dtan's blade saved liim from the fury of the dread sybil, 
who fell herself bound to obey his behests. Me com¬ 
manded her to reveal the place of Lisiiarte’s conhne- 
incnt, and had the satisfaction of releasing his aged 
relative. 

As EspLunlian and Lisuartc were about to leave the 
island, the fleet of Mairocd, eldest stm of Arcobone, 
arrived off its shores, and the young hero found himself 
forced to do battle with a fre-sh enemy, for, relying upyii 
his ability lo defeat such a youthful adversary with case, 
Mairoed made the combat a strictly personal unc, and 
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ht: Hjid Esplanduin w«fe cngiig'cd in deadly liglit until 
the trantng of the sun. But at lengtb the many wounds 
whidi the pagan warrior had received forctHi him to 
discontinue the struggle, and he begged Esplandian 
to permit him to die in peace. Ac this ^tincture n holy 
man arrived, and the CKpiring heathen requested his 
Ucssing, which was piously granted. 

Assuming the name of 'the Black Knight.' from the 
colour of his armour, Esplandian now niled In the 
Forbidden Mountain its lord of the castle he had 
subdued. But he was not pennitted to remain in quiet 
for long, as the fortalice was speedily invested by 
Armato, the Soldati of Turkey, with u great army. 
Attracting numefous followers to himself, however, 
EsplandliU) defeated the paytiims, and took their 
sovereign [jnsoner, Encouraged by this success, he 
carried the war into the heart of the Turkish dominions 
and captured the principal city. 

Before entering ujiod bis career of adventure Esplan- 
diaii had met Leunortna. daughter of the Empemr of 
ConsiaiiLinc:i[>le, of whom he had become greatly 
enamotired, and during the course of hts war with the 
Turks he had dispatched many messengers to her, 
.Insuring her of his undying atTcclion, He now learned 
that she had taken umbrage at hts long absence, so, 
when the capital of 'I'urkey had fallen to his sword, he 
speedily set out for Constantinople, Arrived there, ht; 
purchased a cedar chest of exquisite workmanHhip. which 
he entrusted to i^tain messengers, cominajiding them 
to bear it to the lady. When she opened it in the 
privacy Ilf her own apartment, to her mingled confusion 
and delight her long-absent lover himself emerged 
from its recesses, I n SpanUb romance it Is ineviiahle 
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thai [he loves of the hero and herntne should remain 
unknown to the lady s relatives, not only because this 
was demanded by the mmantic susceptibilities of the 
average Spanish reader, but because Spanish opinion 
would have been seriously affronted by the idea of 
parentaJ compliance in any intercourse between, the 
lovers prior to marriage, ^vc of the moat fomial kind. 
This sorry condition of affairs stitl obtains atnong the 
middle iiod upper dosses of Spain and Spaivish America, 
and we c;m scarcely stippresi axnuseincnt when we hear 
of ardent youths unable to converse confidentially with the 
maidens to whom they are formally afiianccd otherwise 
than by assuming some ridiculous disgube, or through 
the kind offices of servants. Not infrequently young 
Spanish couples whose engagement is quite m and 
to whose union not the slightest opposition is made, 
arrange and carry out an elopement, ptircly because of 
the romantic atmosphere surrounding such a proceeding. 
It Is circumstances such as these which enable us to 
appreciate the firm hold of romance upon the Spanish 
heart 

Ilut Esplundian had but little time for dalliance, as the 
Turks were once more arTaycd against him in the field 
1 le had, however, n firm ally to Urganda, but, to counter¬ 
balance this, the inficieb were supported by the 
enchantress Melia, the sister of Armato. the defeated 
soldan, who had succeeded in making hb escape upon 
the back of a flying dragoui dispatdt^ for that purpose 
by this Turkish witch. With all speed he levi<^ a 
large army, and net siege to Constantinople. Numerous 
as the sands of the sea were his allies, one of whom was 
a beautiful Amazonian queen, who brought with her to 
the scene of hostllitio a wpmdron of fifty griffins, which 
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ilcvf ovta- ilic city much in the mttnncr nf devastating 
aircraft, betching firt and smoke on the heads of the 
unhappy folk hclow. 

So dire was the loss of life in this comhat between the 
forces of Christendom and [>aganism that at last it was 
agreed that the ipjesiion of pre^omlnenco should l>e 
settled by the issue of a double combat. Amadis and 
[^splandian were selected on the one side^ and the 
Amajcnn riucen and a celebrated pagan soldan on the 
other The heathens were defeated, but so enraged 
were they at the^r downfall that they rushed to the 
attack with eycry a'^'orlabtc man (and woman) in their 
hosts; But the Christians, mightily encouraged by the 
victory of their cliHmpioiia, n-pulsed them with terrific 
toss, and drove them from the bounds of the Grecian 
dominions. The Greek Bm|3oror, probably only too 
happy to rid himself of the burden of such a troublous 
mherltancc, resigitcd his crown to Esptandmn, who 
espitised his Lconortn.i and settled down to the task 
of governing ih*- HtjUenic realnu 

Relieved Tnom the pressure rif military duties, in which 
she had proved herself no mefhciciit ally, the sage 
Utganda h.td now leisure to {kiy some attentlDn to the 
private affairs of her mortal charges. On consulting 
her magic mirror and other divinatory apparatus, she 
was desolated to find that Amadis, Gaiaor, Esplamlian, 
and indeed all tjf her favourite champions, were soon to 
pay the debt of nature. 11 ad her prophetic soul been 
enabled to envisage the immensities of hetion to which 
their future adventures were to give’ rise, she would 
undoubtedly have alJowe<) nature to take its course, 
so wie must conclude that her powers of vision were 
lifiiitcd. Resolved to frustnitc unkindly Tate, she 
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summopied her ftrotigh ifi ihc f'inu Island, and advistd 
them, if ihcy desired to escape mortality, to obey the 
ittjunettons she woidd now pface upon them. They 
anxiously assurtsd her that thtise would he carried out 
to the letter, and wiili the best possible grace submitted 
to Ije cast into a magic sleep, from wliich, it was 
decreed, they were not to awaken until liisenchantcd by 
[^isuitrte, son of ItspIantUan, whn, on gaining possession 
of a certain magic sword, would be enabled to bring 
thciTi once more to life with renewed vigour 
rhe Sixth Book of the .Inuit/ls series is concerned with 
the adventures of Florisando, his nephew, hut as jis 
hero [s not in the line direct, and is, moreover* intoler* 
ably lireaomc, we may well puss him over with a mere 
mention of Ins existence* 

/..istMr/ii o/ Qreece 

More sprightly is Lisuaric of Greece, hero ol the 
seventh and eighth books, which are believed lo have 
been written by Juan Diur. Bachelor of Canon l^w, 
and publishtK] in 1536, Lisuarte is mu, however, the 
sole hem of this romance. Berlon. a later son of Amadis 
and Oriana. claiming a considerable share of the ex¬ 
ploits which fail to be recounted in the volumtv This 
young warrior, hearing of liu: prowess and address (n 
arms of ihe King of Ireland, resolmi to gratify a desire 
to be knighted by him, and for this purpose embarked 
for the Green Ulo, While traversing St George's 
Channel, or its romantic etjulvidtmt. he encountered a 
damsel cruising in a boat managed by four apes. The 
animids begged Perion to accompiriy their mistress for 
the fulhtmenf of a great enterprise, so. (quitting his own 
vessel, he entbarkvil in the boat along with the apes 
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and this iady, Hifs aticndams, chs^rineil hy Kte» accepi- 
anev of iht; advcoiure thus thrust upon hintt turned iheir 
vessel civsiward anti sailed, on until they eventually 
amveti at Constimtinople, where they reported his 
virtual disappearanee^ on learning of which his kinsman 
l,<isuarte dccidfH! to go in {|ucsi of him. 

Fn the meantime jiDung i^erion had aTtived with Itis 
strange rdlow-wanderers in the kingdom of TrebiKond. 
which, as we are all aware, is readily aceessihlr from 
the Irish coast In that city he had seen and fallen in 
love with the daughter of the Emperor, but did not 
have much leisure to ptiy his addresses lo her, as dte 
Lady of the Apes rather unduly hurried lum in the 
prelim inn tics of the task she hiid set him. They had 
scarcely left Trebizood when Lisuarte arrived in the 
city, and promptly fell in love with Unoluria. the 
Emperor's remaining daughter. But one tUty, ns the 
lovers, were enjoying each lithcr's society, an enormous 
giantess entered the Court and requested n Uion from 
Lisuarte, which, in true rumaniic fashion, he granted 
without inquiring its nature, li proved to be his 
attendance for a year wherever the gigantic damsel 
chose to demand IL The gtanlf^s was. indeed, a 
pagan spy, and had ctmcocted this device to withdraw 
Lisuanc, w-ho was one of the great props of Christian 
Greece, from the support of the Hdlcnic throne at a 
difhcuk and dangerous time. 

When Lisuarte bad quitted Trebizond on the adventure 
in which he was an unwilling |)Hrtaker, the Emperor of 
that country, father of his tnam^raia, was informed of 
the true character of the prodigious damsel who had 
c,vried him off by a letter which was closed with sixty- 
seven seals and which amiounced that Constantinople 
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was about to b« besieij^ed by Armato* the Turkish 
Soldan, who had placed himself at the head of a Jea^e 
of sixty-sev'ca princes for the pitrtiose of waging war 
against the iinperial city. Meanwhile Llsuarte was 
given into the care of ihc King of the Giaaiia* lale, 
whose ditugbier Gmdaiiite fell in love with him. pro¬ 
cured his escape, and followed him to Constantinople, 
whence he at once betook himself for the pur^iose n} 
combating the infidels who invested it. In this task he 
was assisted by I^erion, who nrtw arrived in Greece, 
after having accomplished the behest of the Lady of 
the Apes, 

In course of lime Lisinme became conscious that duty 
now called him to effeci the release of his slei^ping 
ancestors from the spell in which they had been cast 
for the [itirpose of prulortging thmr existences. After 
many adventures, which we spare the reader, he ob¬ 
tained possession of the fatal sword :u)d proceeded to 
the Firm Island, where he broke the enchanted sleep 
into which Aroadis, Esphuidjan, and the rest had Ix^en 
lulled by the far-sighted Urganda, These, naturally 
refreshed by their long slumber, mid longing for martial 
exercise, at once assisietl him in routing ihu pagan 
forces before Constantinople, and achieving peace once 
more, Lisuarte. freed from his patriotic labours, now 
bethought himself of his lady-lovr, and turned his steps 
irt the city of Trebirond. Perion had also gone thither 
from a similar reason, but on the request of the Diiehcsa 
of Aiistm had accomjuaitied that Jady to her domirtions, 
which were in the grip uf a usurper. On his return 
from this chivalrous cask he encountered his kinsman 
Lisuarte, and both champicins were tn the act of pre¬ 
paring their wedding festivities when Perion and the 
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Emperor nf TnjbiVond were carried off by pajjHn 
treadicr)' in the midsL of a ex^icdttidit. 

Ltsuiirte, ftjUowmg on their track, was also saiwtl by 
the enemy, and inoprisonetl along with those he had 
sought to succour, 

AmaHU pf Greece 

The Ninth Hook carries on the adventures and explnits 
of the race of Aniadis, who m more senses than one 
may be said lo be immortaL Ii w'as first published in 
'535 Burgos, a place of many literary ;iss(>ciations, 
and purports it> have been imitated in Laiin from the 
(.Vreek, after the manner of the lamous Troy romance 
Dares aud Dkfyt, and at a later time translated into 
the Romance language by the potmil and wise magidan 
Alquife, evidently a supposititious Moor pressed into the 
service of the most imaginative but undisciplined writer 
wim fabricated it. ,1 wiadfs 0/Greece, indeed, approaches 
the sublime of imaginative excess and fictional unreasotii 
and in its extravagant pages we arc confronted with such 
a maac uJ‘ marvei that to provide an intelligent account 
of it is a task of no little difiicuUy, 

Hollowing the wild career of the romancer with the 
halting step of modem incredulity, we Jeam that Amadis 
of Greece was, like his forbears, a child unwanted, the 
son of Uisuartc and Onoloria, Princess of Trebiaond, 
iiom shortly after the period of ihdr interrupted 
wedding, While the infant was being bapti/ed at a 
fountain in a wild and deserted place, to which be had 
been conveyed for the purposes of searecy, he was carried 
off by corsairs, who sold him to the Moorish King of 
Saba. Distinguished by the representation of a sword 
upon his hreasu he adopted the name. W‘heil knighted 
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by ihe pagan monarch, ot ‘‘I'bc Knighi of the Flaming 
Sword-' Soon ht- had tmtured the ranks of 

chivalry he was falsely aecit^d nf cherishing a secret 
love for the Queen of Saba, and, ilrcntling the* wrath of 
his benefactor, he macli; his escape, and embarked upon a 
career of adventure—which, indeed, it would have been 
difFicuIt for anyone of Ids lineage to Uivc avoided, 

A psigan in religion and sentimeni, lie came to the 
vicinity of the Forbidden Mountain which his grand-^ 
latiter hart been mstrumenial in liberating from the 
clutches of the infidet, and, reversing the pious work 
then accompiishedi he defeated and expetlec] those who 
held it for the [-Imperor of Greece, .Aroused by the 
meitiicing turn events bad taken, the great Esptandian 
himself, now Emperor of Comitantinoplc, hastened to the 
scene of hostilities and engaged in single combat with 
the doughty new-comer, only, however, to suffer defeat 
at his hands, an event which never could have entered 
into the calculation of the cnthusiasiic author who 
composed the romance of that hero, who would have 
been horrified at the mere ilumghi of the ccli|>se 
of his invincible ‘star,’ Shortly after this Amadis 
encountered the King of Sicily* ’I’hdr actjuaintancc 
commenced with a combat, as ii was indeed essential 
that it should, as the only fitting means of introduction 
between gtnilemen of errani lendcnciei!, hut when they 
came to know and esteem each other they patched up n 
comradeship which was the mure powerfully cemented 
by the passion of v\in:idis for the manial monarch’s 
lovely daughter. 

In the course of his vo>^agti to Sicily, Amadis chanced to 
visit an Island, where he fotind the Emperor of Tfcbi/ond, 
Listsane, I’erion, and Gradaffde in a siau- of enchanted 
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slumber. As ive have ^wti, they had been spirited away 
by the emissaries of paganism- It chanced that at this 
time Amadis of Gaul, who was evklcuily not yet too 
old for adventurous pursuits, cncouJticred the Queen of 
Saba, who was everywhere searchint^ for a ohampit-Ui 
to defend her against her husband's falsti charges of 
conjugal inlideiity- Amadis espoused her quarrel, luid 
accompanied her to Saba, where he did baule with and 
overcame her accuser. He also succeeded in establinlitng 
her innocence, and that of his namesake. Amadis of 
-Greece, to the satisfaction of the King her husband. 
After he had freed his ancestors from their charmed 
sleep, Amadis of Greece betook himself to Sicily. Hvt 
had not been long in the island w'hcn he heiu'd a knight 
reciting amorous verses in the vicinity of the palace. 
At once his jealous heart leapt to ihu conclusion that 
the singer was chanting the praise of bis princess. 
Almost erased by his suspicions, he searched everywhere 
for his supposed rival, but without success, dogging his 
footsteps, but always failing to come up with him. 
During this iuha.se he met with many adventures. iJui 
at last he set^ms to have convinced himself that his sus' 
picions were groundless and that the singer He liad heard 
had had no designs upon the heart of hb iwwiorrthi. 
Whilst these events were passing. IJsuarte, the father ol 
our hero, had returned to Trebistoml, and liad formally 
requested the liand of Onoloria. But Zairo. Soldati 
of Babylon, had seen this princess in a Uro^, and. 
accompanied by his sister Abra. had arrived ai I rvbizond 
to demand her in marriage. The Emperor was quite 
prepared to grant his suit, but not so Lisuarte, who hod 
prior claims to the lady, and his opposition so enraged 
the Soldun that he rcsorietl to w'arlikc measures and set 
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aitge lo “ many*lowered Trebiaond.” After the siege 
had progressed for some time champions were selected 
from cither army to decide the prclcasioos of the rival 
parties. But the Soldan's paladins w'ere defeated by 
Gradaf&le, daughter of iSie King of the Giant's (sic. who 
disgui^ herself as a knight^ and whoso Aiiiaxoniati fury 
the unfortunate Babylonians could scarcely he expected 
to confront with any chance of success. The Sol dan, 
however, after the manner of the baffled in romance, 
broke the rules of the lourncy and carried off OnoloHa 
by a stratagein. 

Ah hts fleet sailed with all speed from TrebUond, it 
encountered that of Amadis of Gaul, who was listening 
to the relief of that city, and had evidently not been 
retarded in his passage of the Dardanelles by any con* 
sideratlons of intemaiicmai law. In the circumstunces 
it is .‘icarcely necessary to cltroniclc the SolJan s over* 
throw, or dwdl upon his untimely faiiL 
But the will to evil of the race of Babylon was not extin¬ 
guished by the decease of the short-lived if romaniicaHy 
named Zairo. By his death his sister Abra succeeded 
CO the throne of Semiramis. While sojourning at 
Trebtrond in the happy days before hostilities had 
broken out between her brother and Lisunrte, she had 
fallen under the spell of that champion's attractions, and 
after the manner of Eastern womanhood as depicted by 
the writers of romance, made the first advances to the 
object of her afTcciioiis. Lei us hope that he did not 
repulse her as ruddy as did blunt Sir IJevia of Hamion, 
when the fair Saracen joslana sent her envoys to him to 
acquaint him with her passion ; ^ 

He said, If ye be meiseRgers, 

1 iibvitUl fc slny, ye iDsUengeil. 

• 5 i 
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I Dir n«c foot ^ro' gnmndc 

Kar 10 ipevic wi^h lieathcji hqu-ndf. 

Sho h 4 hoimd, «Jtq j« : 

Out nf my chambef iwith yc flee- 

But repulse her Ltsuartc did, and all the fury of a 
woman scorned burned in the breast of the fair Baby* 
temian. Out of the depths of her vengeance Hhe sent 
emissaries to alt the kingdoms of the earth, asking tiiat 
the knighthood of every realm should assist her to 
destroy Ltsiiarte. One of her damsels while on this 
fjuest met with Amitdts of Greece, who, still a pagan, 
was easily Inveigled into promising that he would never 
rest until he bad pre^nted the lady Abra with the head 
of Lisuarte. On the airival of Amadis at Trebizond a 
dreadful combat between f;it);cr and son ensued, which 
w;is mercifully broken off by the timely appearance of 
Urganda, who. following her usual custom, made parent 
and child known to one another. 

But the young Amadls was not to be exempt from the 
amorous advances of pagan princesses any more than 
his father hud been. Niquea, the slaughter of an Eastern 
soidan. had fallen in love with hiin by rejxirt, and had 
sent him her picture by the hands of a favourite dwarf, 
rile lady's undoubted attractions were, however, seri- 
(lusly ctmiiterbaJiioccd by the circumstance that all 
who beheld her resjilendent beauty cither died on the 
spot or were deprived of reason. Her father, in the 
exercise of ordinary wesdom, shut her up in an almost 
inaccessible tower, to which her relatives (who. like 
most family friends, were rather apt to discount her 
charms) alone had the etUf^g, 

Notwithstanding the former strong attachment of 
Amadls to the Princess of Sicily, he had no sooner set 
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eyes on the portrait of NjtjueH than he renounced his 
former atlejpaitce and devoted his aflectioos to the 
Oriental benuty. In order that he might delight his 
eyes with the original of the portrait which had so 
r.-ncliantcd Kim. he disguised himself as a female slave, 
and gained access to the tower in which Niqtiea was 
Interned. They plighted their troth to each adier. and 
.Amadts remamed in the tower tn his disguise. Need- 
less to say* Nitjuea's good looks wrought hint no bale. 

now return to the fair but vindictive Abra« who, 
having marshalled an immense army, marched against 
Trebizond. After a furious encounter* the forces of 
paynimn'e were duly routed. Bm as Onoloria had in 
the meantime been so obliging as to shake off the 
trammels of mortality, Ltsunrte, at the persuasion of 
his platonic friend Gradaffile, agreed to cement a last¬ 
ing peace by espousing the Babylonian (jucen. who was 
thus lucky in love jf unlucky in war* 

Niquen, tiring of her virtual imprisotimcnt, succeeded in 
eloping with Amadis. and soon afterword arrived wiili 
him at Trebiaeondt where their nuptials were celebrattid. 
Later sin: gave birth to a son named Florisd dc Nkjuca, 
the subject of a future talc. 

This runmnee, like that of ends with the 

ezich.animent of the Gre:t-k heroes and princesses in the 
Towor of the Universe by the s|>elk of the wise 
magician Zirfea. who warned them that by this means 
alone could they esca[M: mortality. But, unlike tlie 
enchantment of the Firm Island, the s)n:l] which they 
musE needs undergo in this tower of marvefs w‘as not of 
a somnolent character, so that the enchanted paladins 
and their lady-loves were enabled to cultivate each 
other's society fur a centUry of so, an advantage at 
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which they had sm^ll occasion to grombte. when their 
long scparatioti as reiatives is taken into accounL 
Even did they tire of one another's society, they were 
not tihely lo faJl under the more dreadrul spell of bore¬ 
dom, since the accommodating magician who tinderUKik 
their enchantment had provided an apparatus by means 
of which they could behold every event which took 
place in the world, a vehicle of solace and amusement 
which Madame d'Aulnoy introduced into one of her 
fairy hetions. 

Cervantes' barber and priest were t:S[>ecia)ly caustic 
regarding vlmotfis of (Sreecf and its immediate suc- 
cessorsw *' Into the yard with them all," quoih the 
priest, **f<ir rather than nut bumtliv queen Pmuqutncsira 
and the shepherd Dnrind with his eclogues and the 
devilish intricate discourses of its author, J wnuU! burn 
the fnther who Ijcgot me, did f meet Kim in the garb of 
a knight errant" 

Fhrisii <*/ Niqma 

1 he composition which chiefly seems to have citciied 
the wrath of Cervantes' unromantic churdimati and 
even more un(XH:tk liarber is the Tenth Book of 
which is entitled as above, and is feigned to Ixt 
writteti by no less a person tliaxt Cirfea, Queen <*f the 
Argives, who doubtless composed it in the intenaJs of 
repose stolen from the more important duties of royally. 

I ler Majesty dota not degrade her exalted position by 
revealing to us the fee which she received from the 
Valladolid publishers who produced the work in (55*. but 
tf one may place a value on her compositions with¬ 
out breaking the dread law of it might be 

suggested that a penny a line would amply remunerate 
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the literary fiutjJtit of thiss most imaginative sovereign. 
In a word. Cirfea, or the scribbter who sought to shelter 
himself Ixihind her royal rohe^ is tiresome to a degree, 
Had her pastoral absurdities can scarcely l>e describtxl 
otherwise than in a vein of humorems roteranccL The 
one thing that renders her work of any importance is 
that she was probably the first to imjKtrt the sylvan 
elemetii into romance, and is thus the creator of that 
long line of artihcial and over-amorous shepherds and 
shepherdesses whose tears and sighs fall upon or are 
wafted over the poetic f>ages of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the insistence of whose 
plaints makes one dread to open a volume which seems 
ill any way reminiscent otf^prtt de bergh^. 

The romance introduces us to Sylvia, the daughter of 
Lismirte and Onotoria, who was. in the course of nature, 
removed from her [larents in infancy, and was hroirght 
up to a jiastoral iife in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, 
which, if it enjoyed a reputation in her day as a sheep* 
rearing district, must have owed it to the well-known 
properties of sand as a metlium for the fattening of 
those antmals for the market. As Sylvia grew' up she 
became conscious of her beauty, and. relying upon her 
good looks, and no doubt also upon her pretty name, she 
enslaved to her will the handsome swain DorincI, whose 
appellation, like that of his lady-love, is racy of Uie land 
of the Pharaohs, Sylvia conceived it as being correct 
in a shepherdess to be * cruel’ to her lover, w'ho, thus 
setting the fashion for many a future sonneteer, com¬ 
plained bitterly of her indifTcrencc, and signified his 
inientiofi of ending his days by exposing himself to the 
fury of the elements on a mountain-top—rather a pro¬ 
longed operation, one would think, in a region especially 
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sutied to [tuittionary pitirc'nu, Probnbfy (indium ihiii the 
cliinate of Bgypi scarcely limt itself to the-cortRii[nma> 
tion of such a fate, he betook himself to the regloTi of 
Bcibylotita, where, in the itiiervals of searcfiitig lor 
mouQtaitis in a land where they are tantaliditgly absent, 
he found lime to make a friendship with FloriseJ, 
vvhose (jood tiaiurt: miisi Imve bveri sorely tried liy bis 
pluttiiivc apttstrophes to bis mistitaiss eyebrow. So 
Indeed, were Dannel's descriptions of Sylvia's 
etiarms that hlorisel beeartie infected with his unhappy 
•;omnide'.<^ emotion, so that at last, unable to combat the 
[Kissioii which waji consuming him. he disguistd himself 
as a sHephenJ nittl prevailed upon the tuckless Darine) 
to conduct him to Sylvia's abode. But although 
Morisel had paid her the great compliment of walking 
all the way from Babylon fora glance from her bright 
eyes, she showed hcr^'lf every whit as cold to him as 
she had lieert to 1 )ariiu:l. 

Otic evening, when Florisel deigns to grant the reader 
it blessed intrrmisiiiion from his pleadings to tlte fair 
shepherdess^ he described to her how the prince 
Anastarax, brother of Niquea, had been enclosed in a fiery 
palace by t he enchant men is of thc|)OteTit magician ^irfea. 
Oti hearing the story, the petulant Sylvia fell headlong 
in love with Anasmrax, and persuadcii Floriacl and 
Darinel, who no longer hankered after Alpine rigours, 
10 attempt tlie deliverance of the Rrc'endrckx;| prince. 
Hut tvhen they arrived In the vicinity of the tower in 
which he was detained they learned that the adventure 
was reserved for Alastraxare, a fair Amaron, daughter 
of Amadis of Greece and the Queen of Caucasus, The 
reader is now compelled lo fottow the foriunus of this 
female llcreules, whose tonguc-encirdmg name has 
i5« 
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proved a siumbling-block to ^enenitJoiis oi* primers. 
These arc aprt-ail over tnaiij* iJOges. The Ihtic party 
from Alcxatidrla weirt in seairch of this heroine, and 
encountered many adventure}^ as per arrangement with 
the bookseUers, Chief among these was the amorous 
daUiance with Arlanda, princess of Thrace, who had 
fidlcn in tovc with Florisel by report, as ladies had 
K disconcerting habit of doing in the days of high 
romance. She donned the cJothes of the immaetdate 
Sylvia, and thus beguiled him to a moonlight rendex- 
vous, where she succeeded in gaining his favour 
while he teas under the impression that she was the 
shepherdess whom he hitd vainly pursued so tong. 

! n the course of their wanderings Sylvia became sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of the party during a great storm, 
and. retracing her steps, made her way back to the 
darning prison of Anastaras. Meanwhile Florisel and 
Darinet arrived oti the coast of Apollonia, where the 
former happQy forgot the charms of the capricious Tittle 
shepherdess, who by this time had been duly discovered 
as the daughter of Lisuanc, and had been united to her 
behaved .Anastarax. Hut it was not because he sulTereil 
from H failing memory that Florisel became obtiyious of 
Sylvia, but rather on accuuni of the bright eyes of the 
Princess Helena of Apollonia. 

The sec]ucnce of the tale is now' broken up in a manner 
calculated to aggravate the most hardened of readers. 
Florisel was not left much leisure to enjoy the society 
of the fascitiating Apollonian princess, as the deliverance 
of his kindred from the enchanted low'cr had all along 
been reserved for him. When at last he had satrafied 
the promptings of duty, he set his face once more 
toward Apoituniu, but teas not, of course, destined to 
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arrive <}n the shores of that detectabte kirigdom without 
undergoing still further ndveniuros. Landing al Coichos. 
he met with AJastmxare. who had found happiness with 
Falanges. a, brilliant wtirrtor of I’loriscrs train. Arrtv* 
ing At last in ApoUonia, he found tlie Princess Helena 
on the eve of a marriage with ilif; Prince of Gaul, 
a match ordained by the lady's jiolitlt father. But 
Flonsel would have belied the adventurous blood which 
he drew from a long line of heroes who had never ycl 
remained inactive in such a contingency if he had failed 
to defcrii the tyrannical father's intentions^ so. as our 
royal authoress remarks, he repeated the exploit of 
Paris in the tale of Troy by carrying off this second 
Helen, 

Like its prototype of Homeric story, this action very 
naturally precipitated the kingdoms of the Last :ind 
West, real and a[>ucryphal, into a condiiioii of chaotic 
warfare. Assisted by ihc Russians, who even at that 
tiisfant epoch appear to have had a predilection for the 
task of social demolition, the counuries of the West 
poured their niyrinds upon the plains of (’onstantinople, 
and inflicted a serious reverse upon (he Hdlentc arms. 
Hut the erratic Slavs, true tn type, turned later upon 
their allioi} of the Occident, drove them from the shores 
of the Golden Horn, and finally secured Fiortsel in the 
possession of the capital of the East and the Princess 
Helena. 

Here the august Cirfea might with ail judiciousness 
liavc written " Finis" with her golden pen to this 
amaring history. But al this stage of events, if a phrase 
so familiarly collotjuial may be employed regarding one 
so exalted, she 'gets her second wind.' probably in 
view of the circumstance that her bargain with the 
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booksellers of Valladolid stlpulawxl diat their patrons 
were to be regaled with so ntany thousand lines of lier 
glowing periods, an arrangement til which she was 
probably loath to disappoint them, for reasons to which, 
as a crowned head, she should have been superior. But 
her domain of Argoli# is proverbially a poor country, 
whose populace possesses a rooted and hereditary bias 
^insi taKation. lie that as it may, she wtis not the 
last Balkan sovereign to supply herself with pin-money 
by literary labours. Equipping herself, therefore, with 
a fresh ream ol parchment from the Department of 
Archives (fpr Government |«tpcr proverbially been 
everybody's pnipcrty. even from the times of Kham- 
murabi). she cast aixjut for fresh ait uations and addressed 
herself to the task of 'spinning out,* 

When the treacherous Kusstajis had accounted for the 
armies of the West, they embarked for iheir own 
country, there to batch fresh schemc-s for the further 
dial urban CO of a harassed Europe, But Arnadis of 
Greece was in no mind that a people who owed so many 
debts to Eiviliratbn <to say nothing of vast {leciiniary 
obligailons) should escape unpunished for their original 
adherence to the enemy, Pursuing them, but losing 
track of their vessels, he camu td the inevitable desert 
island, where he resolved to stay and du penance for 
his infidelity to the Princess of Sicily, yuitc naturally, 
that lady herself landed on its shores, and. after up¬ 
braiding her unfaithful bver, very sensibly advised him 
to return to his sorrowing wife Niquea. whidi he at lust 
consented to do. 

When, after a reasonnhle interval, Amadis dtd not 
return to Constantinople. the imperial dfy was in an 
uproar, and Florisel nnd I'alangtsi elected to go jn quest 
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(jf lunt Thfcy sirrjvcd in lime ai the kland, where, 
under the assumed name ol MuraUel, the former fell in 
love with and csi^Mised its queen, Stdonta, who, how* 
ever, did not acnnitc to show her preference for his 
a3»mpanton, But PUirisd soon Urtad of his island 
bride, who bore him a beautiful little daughter, Diana, 
destined to prove the heroine of the eleventh and 
twelfth books of this interminable history'. 

of Cokhos 

The young Agcailan of Colchos was prosecuting his 
studies at Athens when he chanced to sec a statue of 
the beauteous Diana, Irresistibly attracted by it, he 
resolved to search for and behold the ortginali. so, 
donning the garb of a female minstrel, he fared to the 
Court of Queen SIdonia, the royal maiden's mother. 
Here he was employeil as a companion to the pHiicess. 
lint when a succession of adventurous knights arrived 
in the island lie could not refrain from giving them 
battle in the guise of an Am;uo», with reaults invariably 
in his favour. 

Learning from the Queen how she had been neglected 
by I'loriscl, Agcstllan obligingly offered to bring her 
the head of the erring warrior, revealing, a I the same 
time, his own personality, Stdonia, w‘ho bore her 
husband a deep grudge for ids deseriloit of her, readily 
accepted his championship^ So Agesilan rc|jatfed to 
ConstiUitinople and defied the recreant to mortal combat* 
U was arranged that the encounter should take place 
in the dominions of SIdonia, but on the wouUl*he com* 
batants arriving in these regions they found them 
bcteaguert»l by the ubiquitous Russian a, who, not content 
w'iih tile freedom of their own vast steppes, seem to 
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have hankered after a place in the sun in a more genid 
clim& h was scarcely fair to the ebulUciU Slavs to 
latmcli two such renowned paladins upon them at one 
and the same time, but, the brief battle over, victory 
seems to have made Florlsd and Sidonia forget their 
cstr«ingcment, and all went merry as a marnage bell 
Agesilan being duly affianced to Diana. 

It was agreed, however, that the aplcndoure of Con- 
siantinopie would provide a more fitting background 
to their nuptials, and accordingty all set sail for the 
Golden Horn, having first been honoured by a visit 
from Amadis of Gaul in person, who, notwithstanding 
his patriarchal yeais, still continued to prove the delights 
of errantry. He was accompanied by Amadis of Greece, 
who. though almost as venerable as his great*grandfather, 
could yet break a lance with any like-minded champion. 
They had not proceeded far frorn the shores of the 
island when they wrerc beset by a furious tempest, in 
which Agusibn and Diana were separated from the 
rest of their kindred and cast upon a desert rock, where 
they would have perished had not an accommodating 
knight, mounted upon a bippogriff. who chanced to be 
(lying overhead, picked them up and carried them to 
his home in the Ganary Islands. But their ^ireserver’s 
disinterestedness vanished on beholding the beauty of 
Diana, so. when Agesilari was off his guard, he bore her 
to u distant jiart of the Green Island, as his demesne 
was calltrd. His amorous dream was, however, dc^tinetl 
to be rudely broken in upon, for at that moment a party 
of corsairs landed, and seeing in Di ana a pri;$e who 
would bring tliem a large sum in the nearest slave- 
market, promptly bore htr off, 

Agcsilan, on Ixdog unable to limi l.ltana, suspecicd 
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ireacher>‘, so mounted the hippogriff and set out in 
search of her. Having in vain survtyetd ihe island 
from the back of ibt winged monster, in bis despair iiv 
look lo dying at targe. Whether from ‘engine irouide 
or causes even mort' obscure, ht: was forced to alight 
in the country of the Garamantea, the king of whicli 
had been struck blind as n punishmeni for Ids over¬ 
weening pride, Moreover, the unfortunate mtmarch 
wjus doomed to have the food prepared for him de¬ 
voured daily by a hideous dragon, Fruni this monster 
Agesilan delivered him. The whole incident is an 
unblushing imitation of a passage in Orfondo i'lrrioso 
(can. xNxiii, st. loa ft), in which Senapus, King of 
Ethiopia, is visited by tt like misfortune, and has his lood 
daily destroyed by Ituqries until relieved by Astolphu, 
who descends in bis dominions on a winged steed. 
But the author of AgtsUan is no whit more guilty tliati 
Ariosto himself, for both incidents arc derived origin^ 
ally from the story of Phincus and the harpies iit the 
ArgonatUica of Apollonius Rhodius. 

Agesilan, pursuing tlie quest of Diana, arrived at the 
Desolate I sic. The god Tervagant ('E'crmagauni, lyr 
Mngus= *Tyr the Mighty') had fallen in love with the 
queen of this country, and on being repulsed by her let 
loose a band of demons upon her [wsset^inns, who 
ravaged them far and wide. 'Fhe god’s oracle had 
announced that he would not be appeased unless the 
inhabitants daily exposed a maiden on the sea-shore 
until such lime as he found one as much to his taste 
as the Queen, Each day a hapless damsel was cliained 
to a rock on the desolate shores of the island, and was 
promptly devoured by a monster which rose t^ui of the 
sea. This oaiuraDy rendered the supply of maidens 
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tn ihc vidnity rather scardr. so in order to oni; of 
the Irjcal ladies for another occasion, Diana, who l>ad 
been brought td the isiadd, wits tied to the rock one 
morning and. Itlcc another Andromeda, of whose myth 
the incident ts a paraphrase, was left to the mercy of 
tlic monster. Agesitan, soaring dirough the air on his 
hipjMSgriff, witnuiiscd her plight, descended to her aid, 
and. after a Eerrthc combat, slew die monster which 
had been about to devour her. 

Having accounted for the grisly satellite of Tervagant. 
he placed the almost unconscious Diana upon his aery 
steed, whose head he turned in the direction of Con* 
stantinopie; but on the w'ay thither this now practised 
airman caught sight of the ship of Amadis from which 
he and his mistress had been separated in the tempest. 
Alighting on the vessd with all the skill of a sea¬ 
plane pilot oti the deck of a ' mother*ship,' he greeted 
his astonished kindred, and the party eventually reached 
Constantinople, where the wedding of the princifKiJ 
charactem was solemni;!ted. 

St7vi& de h Seha 

Silvio de la Selva, son of Amadis of Greece and a 
certain Kinlstea, is the hero of the twelfth and last 
book of the series. He lirst came into pro¬ 

minence by the gallant display he made against the 
Russians at the siege of Constantinople, and when the 
’rsjtr of that turbulent folk showed a desire to plunge 
Europe into the distractions of war once mure he was 
not the last to unsheath his falchion and assure the 
twelve dwarfish ambassadors of the Muscovite that 
the confederacy of one hundred and sixty monarehs 
which he bad brought together had a small chance of 
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to dieir rcspwtive dommions. The resiiliant 
siege, with its sallies and eombafs h outrnnee. we 
shall forbeaf to describe, only remarking £it passant 
that, in the mercaittile phrase, its details arc ‘up 
to sample.’ Bui if the Greek princes btuhought them 
to escape the consequences of having incurred the 
enmity of the litrbuleut Russ merely by defeatin^t him 
in Ute field, they were destined to receive a rude 
awakening, for by one fell stroke of necromantic art 
[he entire galaxy was spirited uway. Once more the 
inhabitants of the romantic city on the Bosphorus 
were plunged into the deepest oonsternatron: but, 
nothing daunted at the task which now confronted 
them, die knights and paladins of the fiunily — in 
themselves an army of no mean diinensions—set oui 
in search of their honoured relatives. But we are 
not yet liberaied from the langte of plot and counter' 
plot excogitated hy tlic expiring hackery of Castile, 
and the dying candle of the great romance of Avtadh 
dues not flare up and llickcr out with the rescue of the 
heroes and heroines who have swaggered through its 
pages In almost immortal sequel of intrigue and battle. 
For, the princesses having been brought safely bark 
to Constantinople, it was discovered that during their 
absence some of them had been blessed with little olive 
branches, many of whose adventures arc related, until 
the bewildered reader^ lost in tlie maa^e of their fiiory, 
like Milton’s Satan, looks rotind in despemtion for any 
outlet of escape, exclaiming with the fallen great one : 

" Me mfRcnble, which war shall 1 

But, like the doomed archangel, he must 'dree his 
weird,’ and wade through the adventures of Sphera* 
tnond, son of Roget of Greece, and Amadis of Astro. 
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son of Ag;csi 1 a.]i—or, better stitl, he mny do as we did, 
reverently dosiii|^ the vvarm<eatcn volume, rrstorc 
i( CO the Eibrary, where its embossed back is. perhaps, 
rather more appreciated than its grotesque contents. 
Instead of being hurled from the throne by ;m incensed 
and neglected populace, the line of Amadts continued to 
nourish exceedingly, and perhaps the secret of its success 
as u dynasty lies in the fact that it was more habiivially 
resident in fire-ringed castles or enchanted islands than 
in its palace in the metropolis, which it seems to have 
chicMy employed as a convalescent cstabltshmeni iti 
which to recover from wounds delivered by magic 
swords and the poisonous bites of 'loathly' dragons, 
rather than as a scat uf governmental activity and 
imperial direction. 

VVe have seen how the great theme of 0/ Gaal 

burst upon Spititi in a bbre of glory, and how, mangled 
by the efforts of lluent hacks, it sank into Insignificance 
amid the derision of the enlightened and the gibes of the 
vulgar. It is as if our own peerless ilrittsh eposof Arthur, 
that thrice heroic treasury of the deeds of those who 

Joiuted In Aipraiumt <n ^tonialtiiini 

l>4iiuuoo, or iif«n>c<cih or Trehiieiid, 

had been seised upon by Grub Sirtci and prostituted to 
the necessities of scribblers. We cannot give thanks 
enough to the god of letters that it has escaped such a 
doom, though this has been more i>y virtue of good hap 
than through ttutt of ;u]y protecting influence. The 
sequels of .'Iwudi's descend by stages of lessening 
excellence until at length they approach the limits of 
drivel, but docs this sorrowful circumstance in any 
way dim the glory of the first fine rapture? Nay, no 
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mori; tlicifi ^larkncss cnii cloud the of mormlg. 

The knightly eloquence of the original characters may 
degerieraic tii rodoaioiuade; ihe lofiy and delicriie 
imagery of ihe primary hooks may merge into un- 
speakahle viilgaritres of invention; the tender beauty 
which enchants the first Jove idyll may become coarse 
intrigue. Rut no work of art is to l)e judged by its 
imitations. With the exception of the Fifth Book, die 
remaining Aniudu romanocs are as oleographs placed 
beside a noble (tainimg. Unrestrained in execution, 
dau^d in colours of the harshest crudity, uneven in 
oinline and distressing in ensemble, they are more fitted 
for the scullions' hall than the picture-gallery. Yet they 
may not be passed over in a work dealing with Spanish 
romance, and they point a moral which in this twentieth 
century it is fitting that we should digest—that if » nation 
acquiesce in the debasement of its literary standards and 
revel in the worthless and the excitement of merelricious 
fictiou, it will cease to excel among the comity of jieoples. 
Literature Is the expression of a nation's souL And what 
species of soul is that which voices itself in crudely 
jacketed novelettes, redolent of a psychology at once 
ridiculous and unhealthy f Have we no Cervantes to 
shatter this ignoble thing to the sound of inextinguish¬ 
able laughter? Is not ihc sad lesson of Amedis one for 
the consideration of oitr own people ? Spain was never 
so great as when its first books roused her chivalry to 
an ardour of knighlly patriotism, and she was never 
so little as when the printing-presses of Burgos and 
Yalladolid and Saragossa flooded her cities with a 
mercenary and undistinguished fiction, prompted by 
commercial greed, and joyfully received by a public 
avid for the drug of sensation. 
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CHAPTER V: THE PALMERIN 
ROMANCES 

Ijit Pnfmtrm«/£fi^la«d be preserved as a iiD^lar retie of ontiqnity. 

CtM^Ainns. 

I T would seem lo have been a foible with the early 
critics of Spanish romance to seek to discover a 
Portuguese origin for practically ail of its manifesta- 
tions. They appear to have argued from the analogy of 
/tfR<?</isthai all romantic effort hailed from the Lu&ttanian 
kingdom, yet they are never weary of descanting upon 
the Proven^l and Moorish influencen which moulded 
Spanish romance I Ji is precisely as if one said : ** Yes, 
the Arthurian sior^* displays every sign of Norman- 
French influence, but all the same, it was first cast into 
liiemry form in Wales. England > Oh, England merely 
accented it, that*® alt.** 

The Piibnerin series ran almost side by side with d wdrfts 
in a chronological sense, and tradition ascribed its firsi 
book to an anonymous lady of Augustobrlga, But there 
is reason to believe, from a passage in PHtnat^ifn, one 
of its sections, that it was the work of Francisco Vasques 
de Ciudad Rodrigo. No early Portuguese version is 
know'n, and the Spanish edition of the first romance of 
the scries, Pahnerin de Oliva, printed at Seville in 
• 5^5, was certainly not the earliest tropressioii of that 
work. The English translation, by Anthony Munday, 
was published in black letier in i jSti. 

Palmeritt dv Oliva 

No sooner did Patmerin de Oliva appear than it scored a 
siicce.ss only second to that of its resemblance 

to which can scarcely be called fortuitous, and, as in the 
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case of that romance, translattons anil continual in ds werr. 
multi pi red with surprising nipldlty. 

Thu commencement of Palm frin dc Oh'tM carries us once 
more to the enchmued shores of the Golden llorn. 
Rcyinlcio, the Emperor of Constantinople, had a daughter 
named Griana, irhom he Iiad resolved to give In matriage 
to TarisKu. son of the King of Hungary, and nephew 
to the Empress, But Griana had given her heart to 
Florendos of Macedon, to whom she had a son. Dread¬ 
ing the wrath of her father, she permitted an attendant 
to carry the jofant to a deserted spot, where it was found 
by a peasant, who took it to his cottage, and brought it 
up as his own son, calling the child Palmerin dc Oliva, 
because be had been found on n tiill which w;is covered 
with a luxuriant growth of palm and olive trees. 

When the boy grew up he accepted his humble lot with 
equanimity. But on learning that he was not the son of 
a peasant he longed for a life of martial excitement- 
Adventure soon afforded him a taste of its churling 
possibilities. While traversing a gloomy forest in search 
of game he encountered a merdiant beset by a. ferocious 
lion. He slew the beast, and learned that the traveller 
was reluming to his own country from Constantinople. 
Attaching himself to the man of commerce, Palmerin 
accompanied him to the chy of Ilcrtnide, where his 
grateful companion furnished him with arms and a horse- 
Thus acxoutrcd for the life chivalric, he betook himself 
to the Court of Macedon. where he received the honour 
of knighthood from Fkirendes. the son t>f the king of 
that country, and his own father. 

A quest soon presented itself to him. Brimale^n. King 
of Maecdon, had long been a su/Terer Erom a grievous 
sickness. Hts pliysidans assured him that could he 
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obtain WAtcr rroni a certain fountain his malady would 
disappear. Bui the spritif^ in question wvis gtiarded 
by an tmincnsc serpent of such ferocity that to approach 
its lair meant certatn death. Knight after knight had 
essayed the adventure, only to be crushed In the 
monster s venomous folds, so that the iife.^giving waters 
the ailing King so sorely required continued to E>c with- 
held from him. This condition of affairs seemed to 
Palmeriii to present him with an opjwrtunity for dis¬ 
tinguishing himself, and without realizing the strenuous 
nature of the task before him he leapt into the s;idd!e 
and cantered olT in die direction of the seriieni-giuinlcd 
fountain, 

Tftt Fairy Damseh 

Very consciaii.s of the honour of knighlhoHMl which but 
so lately had l>ecn confciTed upon him, and inordinately 
proud of the gilded spurs which glittered on his mailed 
heels, Palmerin was not a little pleased that be had 
succeeded in attracting the attentioo of a bevy of young 
and beautiful ladies, wlio stood where field and forest 
met, watching his rather haughty progress with laugh* 
iog eyes. Mad he been less occupied with himself and 
his horse, which he forced to curvet and caracole in 
the most outragenns Ihshion, be would liave seen that the 
damsels before w'hom he wi.^ihed to cut such a fine tigure 
were of a beauty far too ethereal to be human, for the 
ladies who waicltcd him with such amusement were 
princesses of the race of Faery, and had waylaid the 
young knight witlt the iniention of giving him such aid 
as fairies have in their power. 

Palmerin greeted them with all the distiticticFn of which 
he was capable. 
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*' Gml Mvc yoii, TaJr cbimsels," he said, howlhg almosi to 
his liursc's mane. '^Can you leii iiio if 1 aiu noiLr [he 
strpent-guarded fountain f " 

Fair sir." repHed one of the sylphs, “you are within a 
league of It. Hut let us entreat you to lum back, from 
such n neighbourhood as this. Many famous knights 
have W€ seen pass this way to do battle with the monster 
who guards its waters, but none have we seen return,*' 
"It is not my custom to turn my back upon an enter¬ 
prise,'* said Palmerin loftily. “Did I understand you 
to say the fountain lies witltin a league of this place ? '* 
"Within a short league, Sir Knight," replied the fairy. 
Then, turning to her companions, she said : *’ Sisters, 
this would secra to be the youth we have awaited ao 
long. He appear, bold anil resolute. Shall we confer 
upon him the gift ?" 

hltT companions having given their assent to this pro¬ 
posal. the fairy then enlightenetl Palmcrin regarding 
the true diaracier of herself and her attendant maidens, 
Etnd .Tssured him that wherever he wtni, or whatever 
adventure he nndlertocik, neither monsicr nor magician 
would have the power to cast enchantment upon him. 
Then, directing him more particularly to the lair of the 
serpciiL they disappeared in thp recesses nf the forest. 
Riding on, he spwiily came within view of the fountain, 
but had scarcely Iwheld its silver waters bubbling from 
a green hill-side when a horrible hissing warned him of 
the proatmity of its loathly guardUn. All unafraid, 
however, he spurred his terrified horse forwnrd. A 
blast of fire, belched from the monster's mouth, surged 
over hlni, but he bent low m the saddle and aii'oided tL 
Then, dashing at the brbtling head, poised on a neck 
tltick as a pillar, and armoured with tUuzliiig scales, he 
lye 
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tEinpest and were driven «n ihe shores of the Morea. 
When the ctemenoi subsided Palmcrin landed on ihc 
neij^hbouring island of Calpa, to engage m the spon of 
hawking, and during his absence the vessel in which 
he had left his friends was sciitcd by Turkish pirates, 
who carried Agrtola as a present to the Grand Turk. 
Trine us was even less happily situated, for being 
mariKHied tipini an island^ which wc must surely regard 
ns thiit of Circe, he was immediately transformetl into 
a dog. To add Ui this indignity, his transformation did 
not take the shape of any of the more noble varieties uf 
the canine race, bui that of a liny lap-dog, such as are 
found in Ladies’ boudoirs. 

In the meantime E’almerin, all unconscious of the (ate 
of his friends, was discovered in the island of Catpa by 
Archtdiana, daughter of the Soldan of Babylon, who at 
once pressed him into her service, refusing to allow' him 
to depjirt. Archtdiana had from iho first conceived a 
violent pillion for the handsome young adventurer, 
whose embarrassment ivas heightened by the knowledge 
that her cousin, Ardentira, had likewise fallen in love 
with him, 'I'hc knight, however, stoutly repidlet] the fair 
adviinccs, and Ardenttru took her repulse so much to 
hcan that she burst a biootl-vessel and expired, shortly 
after the party had arrived at the Babylonian Court. 
Hearing of her demise, Amaran, son of the King of 
Phrygia, to whom she had been affianced, hastened to 
Babylon, and prccipiiaiely accused Archidiana of her 
deaili, offering to moke good his asstirtion by an appeal 
to^ arms. Paltnerh), is in duty bound, espoused the 
princeSnSS r|uarrel, slew Amaran in single combat, ajid 
by doing so won the good graces of the Soldan, whom 
he assisted In lUc war with Phrygia which followed, 
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The Soldan, elated by hts military successes, resolved 
U> extend his empire, and with this object In view fitted 
out it great expedition against Constantinoptc, w'htch 
Palmerin was forced to accompany. But during a 
tempest which the Babylonian fleet encountered he 
commanded the seamen of his own vessel to steer fi>r 
the German coast. On reaching it he made his way 
to the capita!, and made himself knowm in secret to 
Polinarda, with whom he spent some time. 

But his heart misgave him regarding the fate of liU 
friend Trineus, and he resolved to set out in quest of 
that unhappy prince. Journeying across Europe^ he 
arrlv'ed at the city of Buda. where he learned that 
Florendos. Prince of Macudon. iiad recentiy slain 
TarisUis, who, it will be remembered, was his riv^il for 
the hand of the f'rmccss Grlana, and whom she tiad 
l>ccn forced to marry by her tyrannous father, tiie 
Emperor of Constantinople. Fforendos had, however, 
licen Mketi captive by the kinsmen of Tarlsius, and linrt 
been sent to Conatantinopte, where he was condcmncti 
Lo be burnt at the stake, along w'iih Griana, who was 
believed to be his accomplice. On iiearitig the 
impending fate of those who, unknowm to him, were 
his parents, f'alnicrin at once repaired to Constajitiiiopic, 
where he maintained their innocence, defeated their 
accusers, the nephews of Tartsius, in a combat 
^ {fuira»<x, and succeedml in saving them frtnn the 
terrible fate which had awaited them. While he lay in 
Lwd recovering from his wounds he was visited by ihc 
gratefu] Griana, who, from a mark upun his face and the 
account of his exposure as an infant, knew that he must 
be her son. On hearing her story the Emperor joyfully 
received I'almeriii and acknowledged him as his successor. 
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But his new acccsstou to power diH not render FnlmeHii 
unmindful of hts vow to soa,rch for his lust friend 
Trincus, Sdiing over tlie Meditermnn^n in f^uest of 
him, he fell in with nn ovcrwhdming force of Turfcsw 
and was takeci prisoner Brought to the gTalace of the 
Grand 1 'urk, he succeeded in liberating the princess 
Agriola from the power of that tymni. Effecting his 
own escape, he entne to the palace of a princess to 
whom Trineus in his shape of a ]ap-dt:ig had been 
presented by those who had found hint. This lady 
had contracted a severe inffammatton in the nose (un^ 
romantic detail?), and requested Paimerin to accompany 
her to Mussabclin, a Persian magician, whom she 
lieved to be able to remove the distressing complaint. 
But the sage informe<I tier that only by means of the 
flowers of a tree which grew near ilie Ciistle of the 
Ten Steps could she be cured. 

Now the castle of which the magician spoke was guarded 
by enchantment But that dread power was hitrinless 
to Faimcrin, ever since the fairy sisters had provided 
him with an antidoie against it. Making his ivay tu 
the magic castle, he secured the (lowers of the healing 
tree, and also took captive an enchanted bird, which 
was destined to announce the hour of his death by an 
unearthly shriek. He further ended the enebantments 
of the castle, and when they finally diss^jlved, Trineas, 
who had accompanied him in canine shape, was restored 
to hla original form, 

The subsequent adventures of Palmer!n bear such a 
strong likeness to those already nclatctl uf him as to 
render their recital a work of su]>crcrogation, Emm 
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Uie Court of one soldan he proceeds to that of another, 
enchantment follows enchantment, as combat treads 
upon the heels of combat. Finally Falmerin and 
Trintus return to Europe, and wed their reapcctJvc 
ladies. 

Cervantes' curate is perhaps too hard upon Patmmn 
de Oliva, “ Then, opening nnotlier volume, he found 
it to be PaltHtriH de OUva, ’ Ha! have I found you?' 
cried the curate; ‘here, (alee this Olivai let it be hewn 
in pieces and burnt, and the ashes scattered in the afr.' “ 
This notwithstanding, there arc some brillianE {lass^es 
in the romance we have just outlined — grains of gold* 
dust in a desert of unrestrained and tmdtscipltned 
narrative — such ilashts of genius as we find here and 
there in Shelley's Zitsfrazzi, St Irt>y»e, and the other 
hysterical outpourings of his Oxford days. 

PrlmtMn 

There is no doubt regarding the thoroughly Spanish 
character and origin of PtimaUdn, son and successor to 
Palmetin dt Olku, nlthough, owing to the prejudice of 
the time for mystery and On'entaltsm, its author. 
Francisco Delicado, saw fit to announce it as a traitsla- 
tton from the Greek. The first edition was printed in 
1516, and several translations shortly folJowed, that in 
English, by Anthony Monday, being dedicated to Sir 
Francis Drake, and published in (589, This transiation, 
however, dealt only with that portion of the romance 
which related to the exploits of Polcndos, but Munday 
completed the whole in editions published in 1595 and 
1619. The adventures of Polcndos constitute, however, 
by far the best part of the work. 

Polendos was the son of the Queen of Tharsus, 
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Retumiitg one d^y from the chase, he beheld a httle old 
watnan sitting on the steps of the |»Iace» from which 
he removed her by a most ungaJInm but forceful kick. 
'' It was not in this tniumer that your father Paitnerin 
succoured the unfortunate." cried the crone, on picking 
hersdf up. Polendos thus learned the secret of bis birth, 
for lie was indeed the son of PaJmerin and the Queen 
of Tharaus, and, exalted by the intelligence, he burned 
to distinguish himself by feats of arms worthy of his 
sire. Dct»irting for Constantinople to make himself 
known to his father, he encountered many adventures 
on the way. Arrived ai the intfierial city, he did not 
long remain ihcre, hut set out to rescue the Princess 
FrancelLna from the power of a giant and a dwarf, who 
held her in bondagt^ in an enchanted castle. Returning 
to Constantinople, he greatly distinguished himself at 
a tountameni held «ti the occasion of the marriage of 
one of the Emperor's fiaughters, and Primaledn, the 
real hero of the story, son of J^almudn and PoHnardn. 
desirous of emulating the exploits of his half-broUicrf 
was duly knighted, and took i>3Ti in the mSIit. The 
rest of the romance is occupied with the adventures of 
this young hero and those of Duardos (Edward) of 
England. In the course of bis adventures Palmerin 
had slain the son of the Duchess of Armedos, who 
vowed that she would only give her daughter in 
marriage to the man w'ho could bring her the head of 
Primale^m. One by one Primaleon slew the lovers of 
Gridolna, the Duchess's daughter, so that in time she 
came to detest the mere mention of his name, liui one 
evening Primaledn arrived at her castle, and. not know¬ 
ing who he w‘as, she fell deeply in love with him. The 
child of their affections was Phiiir, wkose exploits were 
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recounted by the same author, and published at Valkdo- 
hd in 1533. We may well pass over this very indifferent 
romance, and bestow our attention and interest upon its 
more entertaining successor, 

Paimerin of Efighmt 

This is perhaps the best of the scries. The first 
Sjwtnish edition wtis believed to be lost; but a Trench 
translatiuii from it was published at Lyons in 1553, 
and an Italian one at Venice in 1555- Southey main¬ 
tained that there never was a Spanish original of this 
storj', and that it was first written in Portuguese, But 
this hypothesis was upset by Salva's discovery of a 
copy of the lost Spanish original, written by Luis 
Ktixiado ' and published at Toledo in two parts, in 1547 
and 154a. Southey attempted to show tn his English 
translation of Pab^rin of England that a consideration 
of its w£sc en sc^we would afford irrefragable proof of 
its Lusttanian origin—surely a good illustration of the 
dangers and fallacies connected with this species of * 
reasoning. An argument of equal cogency could be 
advanced for its original English authorship, as most of 
its action takes place within the borders of the 'perilous 
isle' of Britain, in which resfftct it follows Amadis, its 
model, 

In Palmetin of England wc are provided with a 
biographical sketch of the hero*® parents. Don Duardos, 
or Edward, son of ihe King of Eilgiand, was wedded 
to Tlen'da^ daughter of Palmcrin de Oliva. While 
engaged in the chase, he lost hk way In the depths 
of an English forest, and sought belter in a mysterious 

* Ktw i brief occtnuU of UtU ToletUn who tr4iuUt«] Oirid't Mtta- 
*W7y-i««, tee Autoaio, Mik Ntv., t. p 
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castle^ whefc b« was detaint.'d by a giant^si^j Eutro[Wf 
whose broilicf he Katl slain. Uut iJraiiiuEiaJido, her 
nephew, son of the giant whom Duardos liiwi sen! ty 
his death, was of milder mood than his terrible aunt, 
and conceived a strange friendship for the capU'^e 
Duardos, 

In the meantime Fleridii. alarmed at DuartJos' absence, 
set out tc^ search for him, acconiiuinied by a imin of 
Attendants, and while inivcrsing the forest m the hope 
of tmclng him gave hirth to twin suns, who were 
baptized in the greenwood by her chaplain. The 
ceremony had scarcely come to an end when a wild 
man, an inhahitani of the forest recesses, burst from the 
undergrowth, antL seizing upon the infant princes, carried 
them off. None might stay him. for he was accompanied 
by two lip ns of such size and ferocity that their appear’ 
ance struck terror into the hearts of the stouti:st of 
Flerida's retainers. 

The savage conveyed the infants* who had been named 
I’almcrin’and Florian, to his den, where he resolved to 
give them to the lions* Flerida returned disconsolately 
to the palace, and dispatched a messenger to Con* 
stanilnople with news of her losses. On receiving this 
intelligence, Primnlcin and a number of the Grecian 
knights took ship for England, and. Icarhing <»f the 
imprisonment of Duardos in the castle of the giantess, 
they essayed his deliverance, But they made the 
mistake, common to errantry, of attempting to do so 
singly and nni in a body, and so. one by one. fell a rather 
easy prey to the giant Dramuzlando. who forced them 
to cumbai each new enemy who approached. 

Tile sylvan sa^'age who liail destined the royal twins 
as food for hie lions had reckoned without his wifei 
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whose motherly iitsiincis prompietl ht’r to save the 
children from a fate so dire. Havings prevailed upon 
her iincotuh mate to spare thont* she brought them up 
alonjf with her own son Selvian. !n course of time 
they became expert io the chase and w'oodcraft, and un 
one of his excursions in the forest while following the 
slot of a red deer Florian encountered Sir l*ridoB.son of 
the Duke of Wales, who took him to the English Covirt, 
where he was brought before his mother, Merida. 
Aitr.ieted to the savage youth, she adopted him. and 
trained him in the usages of Civilisation, cdling him ' die 
Child of the Desert.' 

Florian had not long been lost to the sylvan family 
when Palmerin and Selvian, wandering one day by the 
sea^coust, observed a galley cast upon the shore by the 
violence of a tempest. h'rom this vessel Polendos 
(whose prior adventures were recited in the romance of 
PriffiaUin) disembarked, having come to England with 
other Greek knights in search of Duardos. Palmerin 
and Selvian requested him to take them on board his 
vessel, which put to sea once more, and shortly afttr- 
ward arrived at Constantinople, where they were 
brought before the Emperor, who, of course, was in 
ignorance of the extraction of Palmerin, but knew of 
his high rank from letters he had received from a 
certain [..ady of the Hath, who seems to have acted as 
the hero’s good getiius. The Emperor, impressed by 
such an introduction, knighted Palmerin, whose sword 
was girded to hi» side by Polinarda, the daughter of 
Primalcdn. During Palmerin’s residence at Constanti¬ 
nople a tournament wa.s held, in which he and a stranger 
knight, who bore for his device a savage leading two 
lions, greatly distinguished themselves. Tlte stranger 
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departed still hut was afterward discovered to 

lx; Florian, who was thenceforth known as ' the Knij'ht 
of the Savajie.* 

Palmer in fell an easy victim to the charms of the 
princess Poiinarda, but the precipitate nature of his 
woom^r, prompted, probably, by his sylvan upbrin^n^, 
offcndcil the courtly damsel, and she forbade him her 
presence, in despair at her coldness, he quilted the 
Grecian capital, and journeyed toward England, under 
the name of 'the Knighi of Fortune/ taking' Sdvlan 
as his squire. On the way he encountered a wealth 
of adventure, in which he was uniformly successful, and 
at last arrived in the dominioos of bis grandfather. But 
while passing through the forest Inhabited by his savage 
foster-father he came face to face with him, and recounted 
his adventures. Pressing on, he came to a castle in the 
neighbourhood of London, die castellan of whicli begged 
of him to do batde w'itli the Knight of the Savage, who 
had iiiairt his son. Arriving in London, he defied 
Florian, but the Princess Fierida inter^'ened and forbade 
the combat, which was not resumed, for Palmerin 
having at last overcome Draniuztando and set Duardos 
at liberty, the birth of the twin brothers was revealed 
by Doliartc, a inagidan, and conBrmed by their savage 
foster-father. 

The Castk of Almaurol 

Spurred on by the love of adventure, Florian and 
Palmerin disdained lo lead a life of case at Court, and 
set out on ihdr travels. VVe cannot follow them here 
through the maze of exploit Into wiiich they are plunged, 
but many of ihdr trials, especially those undergone by 
I’aitticrin to the Perilous Ulc, are among the ntosi 
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inicresttnfT and aiimctiv<! in ih^ scrips which his 
name, hi sevcrat of the passages ihe amiable giant 
Dramuiiando figures to adrantago. but his aunt, the 
vindictive Eutro^xi. still retains her ill-will to the ramify 
of the Patmerins. and is constant in the exercise of 
her machinations against them. 'I'hcsc are, hf>wcver, 
challenged and countered by the skill of the nmgiciou 
Dollarte. The chief scene of adventure is the castic 
of AlmauroJ, where, under the care of a gjani, dwelt the 
Ireautiful but haughty Miraguarda, whose lineaments 
were pictured on a shield which was suspended over the 
gate of the castle. 11 was guarded by a body of knights, 
who had become enamoured of the origind, and when 
other paladins arrived vaunting the charms of their 
ladies these gave them battle. Among these victims 
of the fair Miraguarda was the ginm Dramuriandc. but 
during his costly of the picture it was purloined by 
Alhayrar, the Soldan of Babylon, whose lady, Targtiuia, 
daughter of the Grand Turk, had commanded him to 
bring it to her as a trophy of hb prowess. 

The writer of the romance appeared to think it necessary 
at this point to recall his heroes to Constantinople in 
order to espouse them to their respective ladies. Paloierin 
was united to Polinarda, and his brother t'lon'an to 
Leonarda, Queen of Thrace, so th;it the lovers were 
made h^py. These espousals, however, by no means 
bring the romance to a conclusion, for we learn dial 
matters had become complicated by tin* passion of the 
daughter of die Grand Turk for the newly wedded 
Florian. That gay young prince, whiki residing at the 
Court of the lady's father, had taken the liberty of 
eloping with her. and although she was now safely mani'ed 
to Alimyjjar, Soldan of Babylon and piciure-ihief. she 
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stiJl retained a strong aiTection for lier Tormer lover, 
which was mingled wiiJt resentment that he should have 
deserted her charms for those of the Queen of Thrace, 
To ease the damoiirs of her jeaJuus heart, she employed 
a magician to work woe upon tlie Thracian queen, who, 
while she took the uir in the gardens of her palace, was 
pounced upon by two enormous gnUTins. and conveyed 
to a magic castle, where she was transformed into a 
huge serpent ider disconsolate: husband found in her 
deliverance an adventure quite to bis taste, and, having 
consulted the wise Dofiarte. succeeded in discovering the 
place where his wife was imprisoned and in freeing 
her from the enchantment which had been laid upon 
her. 

In accomplishing this, however, he seriously offended 
the proud Alhayzar, who determined to avenge the 
affront placed upon hts queen, and demanded the person 
of Florian from the Emperor of Constantinople. On 
receiving tlte imperial refusal which naturally followed 
his request, he invaded the Greek territarie^, with an 
army of two hundred thousand men, recruited from all 
the kingdoms and satrapies of the Orient, real and 
imaginary. Three sanguinary battles occurred, in one 
of which Alhayzar was slain and the pagan army totally 
annihilated. 

C<rmfW/«’ Euhgy 

Cervantes launches into an e^ctravaga^t eulogy of this 
romance. " This Palmerin 0/ Englai%d,*' he says, ' let it 
be kept and preserved as a thing unique, and let anoilier 
casket be made for it such as Alexander found among 
the spoils of Darius. . , . This book, Sir Comrade, is 
of authority, for two reasotia: the one because it is a 
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right good one in iisclf, and the other because the report 
is that a wise king of Portugal composed it. All the 
adventures at the Castle of Mtraguarda are excel It-nt« 
and mmuiged with great aktJl; the discourses are courtly 
and clear, observing with much propriety and judgment 
the decorum of the speaker. 1 say then, saving your 
good pleasure^ Master Nicholas, this and de 

Gut4 should be saved from the fire, and all the rest be, 
without further search, destroyed." 

Saving j'OTtr good pleasure. Master Cervantes, t would 
come to on issue with you regarding this. For though 
P<ilmer!n of Engidfld U the best romance of those which 
recount the adventures of that line, still it does not bear 
away the bell quite so easily as you say. Indeed, its 
merits are not transcendenily above those of its kind, 
and its faults are of the same character. Again, true 
Spaniard as you are, do you not praise it so greatly 
because you believe it to be the work df a king } And 
do you not demean yourself to the level of a newspaper 
critic when you doom to extinction those romances 
which you have not read? Further, as a Castilian 
gentleman, do you agree with the author's most 
despiteful entreatment of that sweet sea for whose .-iake 
all romances were written? No good knight, no good 
man, could have penned so many stupidities concerning 
their envy, their Hekteness, their lack of reason, as he 
has done: and still worse, he has made them mere 
puppets, moving as the strings are pulled. For one 
thing 1 thank him, however—his character of the 
magician Doliarte, a wise sage dwelling in the Valley 
of Ferdition, lost in contemplation of mysterious things. 
Nay, for a greater thing I have to thank him also, tlie 
colours of the marvdlqiis, the intoxicating magic with 
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which he hus ^fhised his story i sod if the rush of it, 
the spell of ii, transported you to the forests of Fac^ 
Minded you to the book's demerits, you are {Serhaps 
to be excused if your enchanted eyes refused to Iniihold 
them and saw only the outward glamours of that rainbow 
world 
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CHAPTER VI: CATALONIAN 
ROMANCES 

Kuoivtcxi fnxii ]i cm^x <j€\fvrt ftml wmr» 

Ecboaiiji tbe inujiic or ^vcnlurmJt iwofciif 
AiiinTiur of n^^nmitacft dark b|0nc; 

AxuH kpectrh ihut bohil thji of airioni 

T he tiiernry ifcniu;? of CataJonia was un question- 
ably a lyrical one« as befitted a province so 
happily endowed by naturct clothed with the 
purple mantle of vineyards, and laved by the calm 
beauty of a dreamy ocean. Epic h.i_q her home tti 
a*td wind-swept lands» where the elemental 
trumpets of the air arouse the soul of man to hcrcdr 
song and fill the memory with the clash of war. Out 
on sheltered strands, mellow with sun and painted in 
the ripe colours of plenty, a softer and more dreamy 
music mimics the a*olian sound of the zephyrs which 
steal like melodioua spirits through orchard and vine' 
yard Vet this province of the Trovadorcs was not 
without its legends of chivalric enterprise, and indeed 
produced two romances of such intrinsic merit that 
they may be regarded as occupying an unassailable 
position in the literature of the Peninsula. 

Partempex dc Blais 

The beautiful and highly finished romance of Partmopex 
He Bhu was written in the Catalonian tlialccl in the 
thirteenth century, and printed at Tarragona in 1488, 
That the talc was originally Fremih Is highly probable, 
but it is no mere translation, and the treatment it has 
received in the course of adaptation has undoubtedly 
made it a thing as wholly Catalonian as Tk$ Cid 
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is Castilian. Here is the story of the knight Par- 
tcnofjcx. 

On the death of the Emperor Julian of Greece the rule 
of his kingdom devolved upon Ids daughter Mdior. a 
rRiudeii of extraordinary’ talents, who w-is, mort'over, 
poss(!s&f:t] of H deep knowledge regarding the hidden 
sciences. Notwithstanding her ability, however, her 
advisers did not think it fitting that she should rule 
alone, and insisted that she should address herself to 
the task of selecting a husband. They granted her a 
space of two years in which to make choice of a suit¬ 
able consort, and in order that she might be able to 
select a parti of a rank sufhdcntly illustrious to match 
with her uwn. she dispatched embassies to all the 
principal courts of Europe, bidding their member'^ 
to inquire diligently into the credentials of all eligible 
princes. 

At this lime there lived in France a youth of much 
beauty and promise in arms called Partenopex de 
Blots, nephew to the King of Paris, While following 
the train of his royal uncle in the chase one day, in the 
green shades of the Forest of Ardennes* he became 
separated from the rest of the party and lost his way. 
Forci^ to spend the night in the forest, he awoke with 
the dawn, and* in trying to find his bearings, came to 
the seashore. To his surprise, he beheld a splendid 
vessel moored near to the land. In the hope that Its 
crew would be able to direct him as to the path he 
should take to reach home, he went on board the ship, 
btu found her deserted. Me was about to quit the 
vessel when she began to move* and* gaining speed, 
cleaved the water w'ith such velocity that to attempt to 
leave her was impossible. After a voyage as short as 
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it wiis swift, Parccnopex found himself moored In a bay 
in a countr)' of the most enchanting description. 
Disembarking, the youth walked inland, and soon 
came to ihe walls of a stately castic. l ie entered, and, 
to Ills surprise, found it as deaerted as the vessel which 
had brought him thither. The pnncipal chamber was 
Uhiminated by the sparkle of countli:as diamonds, mid 
the young knight, who was by this time famished with 
hunger, was pleased to see on exquisite repast spread 
on the uible before him- He was soon to Icam the 
magical nature of all things in that enchanted castle, for 
the dainties with which the table groaned found their 
own ivay to his tips, and when he had refreshed himself 
sufficiently a lighted torch appeared as if suspended in 
tile air. and preceded him to a bed-chamber, where he 
was undressed by invisible hands. 

As he lay in bed tliinkiiig upon the extraordinary' nature 
of the adventure which had hefallen him a lady entered 
the apartment, and introduced herself as Mdior, ihe 
Empress of Greece. She told the young knight that 
she had fallen in love with him from the account of her 
ambassadors, and had contrived to bring him to her 
castle by dim of the powers of magic she possessed. 
She commanded him to remain at the casdt*. but warned 
him that if he attempted to see her again before two 
years had elapsed the result would be the loss of her 
affection. She then quitted the apartment, which was 
entered in the morning by her sister Uracla, who 
brought him the most splendid apparel. 

The Mysterious Cmth 

In the mysterious castle of Metior Partenopcx found 
no lack of cntertaiitment, for the extensive grounds by 
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which it was surrounds! iiJTordcd him the plcastirc^ 
tjf the chase, and in the evchinj^ lie was amused by 
the swctti stratnB of int-isible musicians. Everything 
possibfe iuid Imi^ossible was di>ne to render his stay 
pleasant and mcnu^rablc. But in the midst of the 
delights with which he was atirrounded he learned that 
his counir)' had been attacked by a host of enemies. 
Me cornmunicated to his invisible mistress his divine 
that ht should be pertniued to fight for the land of his 
hinh. and when she had received his assunmcc that he 
would return she planed at ills service ilie niugic vessel 
in which he had come iti her coasts, and by its ntd he 
ahoTtly regained the shores of France. 
l'’aneflO|>cx was making his Wa)' 3.s ((uickly as jxissible 
to Paris to place his sword at the service of hts king, 
when he encounicred a knight whose condtict lownrtl 
him bniughi mailer* to the arbitrament of a combat 
VV hen they had fought For nspace Parienopvx discovered 
that his opponent was none other than Gnudin.ihe bver 
of UraeJn, the sister of Meltor, and from being ai 
daggers drriwn the two young knights became the 
closest compankms, and nide on together to where the 
sat at I'aria. 

Shortly lifter his return to the capital Partefiopex wi^ 
prcsi!iued to the Lady Angelica, niece of the Pope, who 
promptly fell in love with him. Animated by the inis^ 
taken bdief that * AM's fair in love,' she intercepted hia 
letters from Metior. and thus ttaroed of his passion for 
the wt^nder*working Empress cif Constantinople. En* 
listing iin her side a hermit of great sanctity, she bade 
him repair to Pantnopex and denounce bis; kidy-Iowe as 
a demon <if darkne.'ts, who was so lost to aM good that 
she even i^rtook of the outward semblance of a fiend in 
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a tail, black islcitv. wliitc eyta. and 

red teeth. ThjH story l^artenopex stoutly refused fo 
credit, but when titistiKdcs liud come to un end and he 
hftd retttmed to the enchanted castle the hermits tale 
still agitaied his iniitd. and he resolved to put ti to ihc 
test, lor Melior had visited him in the dark and he 
itneiv not how she appealed. 

So one fntclul night, when all the ensile was plunged 
in siuniljef, the young knight ctiuippcd himself with a 
lamp and made his way to the chamber where he knew 
Mdlor slept. Entering softly, he held the lamp above 
the form of his sleeping mistress, and when he beheld 
her warm human beauty he knew that false slander had 
been spoken of her. But, ahis I as he gasicd ai her 
recumbent loveliness a drop of oil from the lamp he 
held fell upon her liosom and she awoke. Furious that 
her commands had been broken, she would have slain 
her unhappy bver on the spot, but ut the intercession 
of Umclu, who hod entered the chamber on Iteating her 
sister's eitclamatJons of anger, the incensed Empress at 
last permitted him to depart without sotlic. 

The unfortunate Partenopex quitted the castle in ajl 
baste, and in timo came once more to the green shadows 
of Aixienives, where he resolved to perish in strife with 
the savage beasts which hatiiited its dark recesses, Bui 
although they devoured his steed they seemed unwilling 
to encounter the knight himself. The ncighings of Hts 
charger brought Oracla, who bad been searching for 
him, to the spot, and she sunatceded in itidudng him 
to accompany her to her castle in Tenedos, there to 
await a more complacent attitude on ibr piri of her 
sister Reluming to the wrathful Empress, she at last 
persuaded her to send forth a decree that she would 
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bestow htr hiuld y^n the victor in a loumamcnt she 
VTcis about to proebtot. 

Preparations for the toumartvent proceodcii apacoi and 
Paxteoojwx awaited the day iti Urada*s castle in 
Tenedos. But he was nor permitted to remain in 
peace* for Parseis, one of Uraeia's maidens, conceived 
a passianate attachment to him. which she avow*ed 
to him while they were taking a short trip tn a boat. 
Partenopex, taken aback, was about to protest, when the 
frail vesse] was caught up by a ictrific tempest, and the 
pair were driven u]jon the coast of Syria. On Jandtng 
they were seired by the people of that country, who 
bore the knight to ihdr king, Hermon, and he was 
cast Into prison. 

A sad plight was that of Partenopex, for he beard timt 
Hermott and other knights had departed to the touma- 
ment of Melior at Constantinople, while he had perforce 
to remain in durance vile and renounce all hope of 
r^t^nlng his place in the afTectibits of hts lady by force 
of arms. 

But Partenopex succeeded in interesting the Queen in 
his aifairs, and she assisted in his escape from his Syrian 
prison. He arrived at Constantinople Just in lime to 
participate in the tournament. Many and powerful 
were hU opponents, the most formidable being tite 
Soldan of Persia, hm at length he overcame them all, 
and when he asked to be permitted to claim his reward 
he was received by Melior with every mark of forgive* 
ness and rejoicing. 

The Type of * Tartmofex ' 

The romance of Partenopex Is undoubtedly of the same 
class a* those of Cupid and Psyche and Melusine, in 
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which one spouse must not behold another on pain of 
loss. The loss invariably occurs, but poetical justice 
usually demands that recovery should uike place after 
many trials. Frequently the husband or wife takes 
beast or reptile shape, as in die grand old romance of 
Afeittsim, 10 which Part^nopex bears a strong resem> 
blancc, and by which I think it has certainly been 
sophisticated. Bm to the story with which we have 
been deding the reputed scnii-reptiHan form which the 
heroine is said to possess is proved to be the ligment 
of the brain of a Jealous rival, and in this we have 
a valuable variant of the main form of the legend, 
iilustrating the rise within it of more modem ideas and 
the skilful utilixation of an antique form to the uses of 
the writer of liction. The tale of Partenopex Blots 
ceriainly deserves fuller study at the hands of fotk- 
lorisis than tt has yet received, and I hope they wili 
peruse its Catalonian as well as its French form, thus 
rendering thdr purview of the tale more embracive. 

TiranU (he (Vhiie 

The grand old tale of TltmU //re While was the work 
of two Catalonian authors, Juan Martorel! and Juan de 
Cilha, the latter completing the work of the former, M ar- 
torell suites that he translated the romunce frrim the 
English, and it certainly seems as if portions of the work 
had been sopMsUcated or influenced by the old English 
romance of Sir Cuy of Wanekk. ) cannot, however, 
discern any signs of direct translation, and think it very 
profKtble that the authors statement in this regard b 
one of those polite ftctbns employed by the romauce* 
w'ritcrs of Old Spain to rctiilcr their efforts more 
mysterious or to guard themselves against the merciless 
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critics with whom the Peninsula seems to have swarmed 
in a period when well-nigh every body was bitten with 
tlie cni« for Ixiks-Ulius, The romance was ftret 
printed at Valencia in 1490. It contains reference to 
the Canary Islands, which were first discovered in 1326, 
and were not ’well known even in Spain until the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century, so that ive may perhaps be 
justified in fixing the date of its composition about that 
period, especially as it alludes to a work on chivalry 
entitled L’.-lfire dts Bakiiiks, which tvas not published 
until i 390. The book was translated into Castilian and 
produced at Valladolid in 15H, and was followed by 
Italian and French translations by Manfrcdi and the 
Comte de Caylits respectively, but the latter has dread¬ 
fully mutilated the original, and h.is even altered its main 
plot as well as many of its lesser incidents, and has 
imported into it an unhealthy atmosphere which we do 
not find in the work as given us by Manorcll. 

On the CMxasion of the marriage of a certain King of 
England with a beautiful and accomplished princess of 
I'Vance the most extraordinary cflForts were made to 
aignalire the snUnte thus ratified by a tournament of the 
most splendid description. Learning of these martial 
preparations, Tirante, a young knight of Brittany, 
resolved to participate in them, and with a number of 
youthful companions who had a like object in view he 
took ship for England, where in due time he landed, and 
proceeded to Windsor. But the fatigues of the voyage 
overtook him and he fell asleep, lulled into slumber by 
the jog-itoi of his weary charger. 

It is not lo be wondered at that in this manner he 
became separated from Ins brisker companions, and 
that on awaking he found blmselt alone on the broad 
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highway. Setting spurs to his destrier, ht; pushed on 
for a few mites, bm feelbg the necessity for rest and 
refreshnieiit he cast ahotii for a halting-place, mid was 
cheered by the sight of a humble lodging, which he ! 

believed to be a hemiitage, nestling among the trees at 
some distance from the roadside and almost concealed 
in the leafy shadows. Dismounting, he entered the 
place, and was confronted by a person whose hermit's 
garb ill suited him. and whose disguise was soon fiene- 
iratcd by the practised eye of knighthood, so that Timnte 
was scarcely surprised to observe that the recluse wjis 
engaged in reading the book known as VArbrfi des 
BaiailUs, a work which descants with learning and 
insight upon the precepts and practice of chivalry, 

Tke Hermit Eari 

The hermit was, indeed, none other iSian WilHain, Earl 
of Warwick, a renowned champion, w-ho. tired of the 
frivolities of the Court, had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Arrived at the Holy Sepulchre, he had 
spread a report of his dtsith, had returned to England 
ill the disguise of a pilgrim or palnier, and had taken up 
his abode in the hermitage where Tlmnte discovered 
hint, and which was not far from the castle where his 
countess resided. But his retirement was not destined t 

to last long, for when tlie great King of the Canary i 

Islands landed in England with a formidable army, the 
Earl, beholding the widespread constemation occasioned 
by his invasion, took up .irms once more. The advance 
of the raiders was. however, so swift that the King of 
England was speedily driven from Canterbury and ‘ 

London, and was tompelled to seek refuge in the town 1 

of Warwick, where he was hotly besieged by ilie ' 
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Catjartse forces. At this crisis the Eiirl came lo his 
assisumce, slew the King of the Canaries in single 
coffltwii. and dispersed his army in a pitched battle. 
This accomplished, he revealed himself to his countess, 
and once more retired to his hermitage, AU of Uiest* 
details agree in a measure with those of the old English 
romance of 6*i> o/ Wurufick. 

Tirantc made himself known to the hermit GaH, told 
him that he was so called because his father was lord of 
the marches of Tirminc, situated in tliat port of b'rance 
which was opposite the coast of England, and that his 
mother was daughter to the Duke of Brittany. He 
funiicr told his host that he was resolved to take part 
in the great lournament held to celebrate the royal 
wedding, whereupon the Earl read him a chapter from 
the book he had been perusing regarding die whole 
duty of a knight. This he followed by a lecture upon 
the use of arms and the eaplotis of ancient psitadins. 
When he had finished he observed that the hour was 
late and that as. Tirantc was ignorant of the roads he had 
EjeUer hasten upon his way, and, pressing the youthful 
champion to accept the book from which he had been 
reading, he bade him farewell. 

A twelvemonth passed. Timnte, having shown his 
sui»eriority at the toumameni. wa.s returning with some 
forty of his companions from the Court, when they once 
more passed the Earl's retreat, and hatted to pay thdr 
duty U) him. Interested to learn of the warlike pageant, 
he inquired w'ho had most distinguished himself, and 
was told that Tirantc had borne off the prixe. A French 
lortl called Villermes, having objected to his wearing a 
favour given him by the fair Agnes, daughter of the 
Duke of Uerri, had defied him to mortal cotnfuit. and 
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had rccjufrcd that they shaulct fight armed with burkiers 
of paper and helmcis of ftowers. Viltermes was slam in 
the encounter, but Tiranic, having recovered fVotn eleven 
wouitck, shortly afterwaitl slew four knights, brothers- 
I It'arms, who proved to be the Kings of Poland and 
Friesland and the Dtikes of Burgundy and Bavana. 
A certain subject of the King of Friesland, rejoicing 
in the name of Kyric Eleison, or ' Lord have mercy ufmn 
us,' and descended from the ancient giants, nou arrived 
in England to avenge his master's dcaili. On beholding 
his sovereign's tomb, however, he expired from grief on 
seeing the arms of T'irantc suspended over the Frisian 
standard. Mis place was supplied by his bmtiier. 
Thomas of Montaubnii, a champion of stature still more 
gigantic, who ivas. however, defeated by the young 
Breton knight anii forced to sue for his life. 

Having paid his respects to the Earl. Tirantc returned 
to his native Briitaiiy, hut he had ijeen only a few days 
in the castle of his fathers when a messenger arrived 
with the news that the Knights of Rhodes were dasuly 
besieged by the Genoese and the Soldan of Cairo. 
Accompanied by Philip, youngest son of the King of 
France, Tirantc sci out to the reitef of the island, and 
in the course of the voyage anchored in the roads of 
Palcmto, where he sojourned for a space. When at 
length he arrived at Rhodes the besiegers beat a hasty 
retreat, and having freed the island from their presence 
Ttranie and his men returned to Sicily, where I’rince 
Philip espoused the princess of that country. 

But the wedding festivities had scarcely come to an emt 
when a herald from the Emperor of ConsULoiinople 
arrived at the Sicilian Court with the moving information 
that his master's territories had been invaded by tlie 
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Grand Turk and the Holdan of the Moors. Once more 
chivalHe honour denmnded that a Chrisiiaii land should 
be resrned from the clutches of the |iaynim, and Tininic, 
setting sail for Constantinople, was, on Ills arrival there, 
entrusted with the supreme command of the Hellenic 
forces. A great part of the roinance is occupied by the 
details of the war carried on against the Turks, w‘ho 
were tnvanably defeated tn battle after battle, so that at 
length they called for a truce. This was granted, and 
the interval of repose was occupied with splendid festivals 
and tournaments. 

At this juncture of affairs no less a personage than the 
cclebrat^ Urganda arrived in Constantinople in quest 
of her brother, the renowned Arthur, King of Britain, 
The Emperor, searching among those of his prisoners 
who were kept in the most obscure dungeons, found 
the hero of heroes pining out his ohl age in an iron 
cage, reduced to the lowest level of physical debility. 
Restored to his ancient weapon, the good swurd 
Excalibur, the hapless monarch w'as able to answer 
any questions put to him w'ith address. Bui w'hcn die 
blade was withdrawn from his grasp he sank ever lower 
into the second childhood of senility. After giving a 
splendid supper, Urganda disappeared with her ancient 
brother, nor was anyone aware whither they had gone. 
Up to this time Ttrante had contrived to remain fancy" 
free, but at last he fell a willing victim to the bright 
eyes of the Emperors daughter, the Princess Cartnesina. 
His affair went smoothly enough until one of her attend¬ 
ants, Reposada, having falteniatssionaiety in love with the 
young knight, succeeded in arousing his jealousy by a 
wretched stratagem, and, offended to the soul at what he 
believed to be the baseness of his mistress, he set out 
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oiicc more for the army without taking his leave of her. 
But ifio vessel in which he set sail was caught tn a 
violent tempest and driven upon the coasts of Africa. 
Wandering disconsolate on the shore. Ttrante en¬ 
countered an ambassador of Uic King of Tormeceii. 
who conducted him to Court and presented him to his 
master, whom he assisted in the wars in wdiicb that 
monarch was naturally engaged. On one occasion he 
besieged tJie dty of Montagata, when a kdy issued from 
Its gates to sue for peace on behalf of its inhabitants. 
To his surprise he found her to be one of the l*rincess 
CarmesfotVs attendants, who told him the truth regarding 
the trick played upon him by the false Reposaila. He 
at oace raised the siege, and returned to Constatitinu)iIc 
at the head of an enormous army to succour the Greek 
Emperor. Burning the Turkish lleet, ha rendered the 
retreat of the Soldan’s forces impracticable, and secured 
an advantageous peace. 

Splendid preparations were now made for the wedding 
of Tiranie and Carmesino. But while on his return 
to Cons tan liiiople after the concltision of the treaty he 
received orders, at the distance of a day^s journey from 
the city, to wait until the completion of those prepara¬ 
tions before entering Constantinople. While walking 
on the banks of a river in conversation with the Kings 
of Ethiopia, Ftt; and Sicily, he was seized with a deadly 
pleurisy, and. despite all ihe efforts of his attendants, 
expired shortly afterward. The Emperor and Princess, 
on learning of his demise, were unable to restrain their 
grief, and died on the day they heard of his death. 

We have at last encountered a ratnanee which docs not 
end happily. In what manner such a was 

received by the Spanish public we know not, but at 
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least dity cannot but liave been struck by tts ongtnaiity. 
Thai TiranU tkt Whitf was a popular favourite, 
however, is dear from the praise lavished upon ii 
Cervantes. ”By her uking so many romances to- 
geihcr/’ he says, “there fell one at the barber's feet, 
who had a mind to see wliat it was, and found it to be 
T%nxnU tkf Wkitt. * God sive me,' quoth the priest in 
a loud voice, *is 7 'iraHte ikf W^iie riiere? Give me 
him here, neighbour, for I shall find him a treasure of 
delight, and a mine ofcotcrtaLninent,'" He then advised 
the housewife to lake it home and read it, " for though 
the author deserves to be sent to the gallows for writing 
so many fooHsh things scrtou.sly, yet in its way it is the 
best book in the world. Here the knighueat and sleep 
and die in their beds, and make their wilts before their 
death, with sevend things which are wanting in all other 
books of this kind." 

Is not tills the essence of the revolt against the un¬ 
natural absurdities which so often chamcterisied romance, 
expressed succinctly by the man who headed the 
mutiny } 
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CHAPTER VII ; RODERIC, LAST 
OF THE GOl'HS 

Latt mghi I WM a Kln^i ivf rit» Km^ diti I. 

ImX itljjht fairc9Atl« lieUI my t<Hbi>);bt vhrAt thiUl f licf 

Ubil nij^ht ji hua^ircil Krvp ii]« im 

iitx onfl I Cfdi my ovmi not cme peitsin* in me. 

LkicjiaR^Ti S^*Jtnu^ 

T he tragic anU tumultuOLis story of the manner Jn 
which Spain wns delivered into the bunds of the 
Moors Is surely a theme worthy of trentmem by 
the highest genius. Bui either because it offended die 
national pride or otherwise failed to make an appeal ut 
the Cnstittari teinperamentt Us epic remains unwritten, 
hew passages in history afford such an opportunity for 
the rielincalion of the dcc|>er human passions us tiic 
episode which resulted in the bctniyal of an entire 
country for the gralihcatioM of a private wrong. It 
presents such a catastrophe as urged /Eschytus to 
compose the moving and majestic drama of 
Yet it has found no more potent eitprcssion than in ibc 
dreary parchment of the latest Spanish chronicle and 
the pcsiestrian verse of Southey’s Rodmik, tht Ltv>l af 
tiis Goihs, which draws its inspimtion front the pseudo- 
htSLory' of that account.’ 

Before we examine the romantic matcriaE embedded in 
Th^ ChronicU of Don Roderk, wiiii the DestTiniion of 
Sptxin, it will be well to trace the story of the downfall 
of the Gothic empire in Spain by the aid of such 
materials as we can trust to supply us with a more or 

* tbe Anitu di CstrfAa^t be exce[itcd —a rotOAiicc whkh 

Attrlbiitfis the downft]! or Spaiifi to a Kon of ChArleniajr]^ wbo oj^tv lu 
doe« Tilon Rodti^iclc. Tbc ij in French. 
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l<sss uccunuc account cif it. These arc Hi be fciinni in 
the ^3Ci\cr(ti Chron\cl€ oj Spaitt and in the of the 

Moorish historians. Summarii^cd, the facts relating to 
the incident are probably as follows: 

From the period of the settletnent of the Mobatnmedan 
Arabs in Mauretania their llceta had frequently ravaged 
the coasts of Andalusia, by which name the entire 
Spanish peninsula was knowjt to them. An enmity 
arose between Spanish Goth and Moorish Arab which 
was heightened not only by the diflerence tn their religion 
but by the circumstance that the fortress of Ceuta in 
Mauretania still remained in Gothic hands. This out¬ 
post of the Gothic empire was held by the vigiiance and 
ciimrage of Count Julian, a tender of experience, who 
retained the fortress against tremendous odds. 

The ruler of Spain at this period was one Don Roderk, 
who does oot appear to have lield the throne by heredh 
tary right, Wittsa, his predecessor, had slain Roderic's 
father, the governor of a pros'inee, and, whether to 
gratify his revenge or purely because of his ambitions, 
Roderie succeeded in having the claims of Witiza's two 
sons set aside and in securing the crown for himself 
But the monarchy among the Goths of Spain was still 
elective, and it may be that Roderie tiad been legally 
placed on die throne by the suffrages of his fellow-peers. 
It is probable that Count Julian was a member of the 
unsuccessful faction headed by the royal brothers, and 
that, in despair of displacing Roderie by force of arms, 
he sought the assistance of his Moorish enemies to 
accomplish his downfall 

But tradition, whether rightly or otherwise, disdaitts to 
accept the circfumsianccs of a cold political issue as 
an adequate reason for Count Julian's defection from 
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loyalty, anti hus a much mort; mmantic explanatton to 
advance for hia traitorous act. Roderic. we are told, 
was a njicr of evil and sctindoJous chameter, 1 tc con- 
ceived a violent imssion for Cava, the young and 
beautiful daughter of Count Julian, whom he abducted 
and dishonoured. Roused to fury and despair at 
Koderic's act, Julian instantly resolved upon a terrible 
revenge, and, not content with handing over the furtress 
which he had so long mnintained against a ijowerful 
enemy, he suggested to Musa, the Moorish king or 
satrap, the invasion of Spain, binding himsetr even more 
closely CO the infidels by accepting their religion and 
confontiing to their customs. He impressed upon Musa 
tlte natunil advantages of his native land, and laid 
stress upon its distracted and defenceless condtiion. die 
effeminacy and degeneracy of its warriors, and the un¬ 
protected state of its cities. Musa recognised that an 
opportunity offered itself to extend die Arab dominions, 
and sent an embassy to Walid, the Caliph, his suierain, 
asking his opinion of such an enterprise. Waljd en< 
couraged him to proceed with it. But Musa, although 
a brave and active leader, was shrewd and cautious, and 
Instead of launching a great armuda against a country 
of whose defensive capacity he knew little, contented 
himself in the first instance by making a raid, in July 
A.u. 710, on the Spanish coast, as if to test the fighting 
t]^ualities of its defenders. The expedition consisted of 
only hve hundred men, who. landing at Tarifa. marchetl 
some eighteen miles through Spanish territory to the 
castle and town of Julian. There they were joined by 
the disaffected adherents of that nobleman, and, meeting 
with no opposition, retumed to Africa with an abundance 
of spoil. 
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Encotimp^etl by the success wf their [ireliminary enter¬ 
prise, the Saracens now levied an anny of live thousand 
men, and in the spring of ytt, under the leader¬ 
ship of a certain Tarik, landed upon Spanish soil at a 
spot which still bears the name of their commander, 
Oibntltar, for Gchel aj Tarik signifies *ihe Mountain 
of Tarik.” They speedily defeated a Spanish force 
under Edeco, Ian Koderic, now fully aroused to the 
tlonger by which his rule was threatened, sumnioned his 
vassals to the roy'al standard, their number, we are told, 
amounting to nearly one hundred thousand men. Tarik 
luul by this lime been rcinforted, but could muster only 
some twelve thousand troops of Moorish race, thtiugh 
these were augmented by a host of Africans and dis¬ 
affected Onihs. The armies met near Cadiz, Rodcrtc 
himself leading the Gothic host, resplendent in his 
princely robes of silk and gold embroidery, and reclining 
ill a car drawn by white mules. The Gothic attack 
almost succeeded by sheer weight of numbers, and 
sixteen thousand of the Moorish army were slain in the 
first encounter. Hut Tarik cneouraged his dagging 
forces by pointing out to them tiuii retreat was im¬ 
possible. "The enemy is before you/* he s:ud. "the 
3ca behind you. Whither would ye fly? Follow me, 
my brethren. I shall trample on yon King of the 
Romans or (jcrish. * 

/ScwtwV /'{tic 

Bui assistance for the Moors was at hand, for the two 
^iis of Witiza, who occupied the most important posts 
in the Spanish army, suddenly broke awoy from the 
main body. This brought about a general panic. 
Koderic, mounting his flcci charger‘Orel La. was drowned 
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w^hile attempting to swim llie Guadalquivir, leaving hia 
diadem and robes on the bank. At the instigation of 
Count Julian, Tarik pressed on to Toledo, which, how* 
ever, held out Tor three months, anti dispatched a force 
to reduce the kingdom of Granadii. This wiia duly 
accomplished, and Toledo surrendered on the Moor's 
assurance that its inhabitants would be permitted to 
leave with their possessions, a promise which was 
faithfiilly kept. The Jews, who !rad especially assisted 
the pagan invaders, were richly rewarded by them, and, 
indeed, fomied an aJtlancc with them which lasted uniil 
both were eventually and hap[jity expelled from the 
country. From Toledo Tank spread his conquests over 
Castile and l.eon, pcncirating north as far as the town 
of Gijon in Asturias, where further progress was barred 
by the waters of the Bay of Biscay, In a few months 
practtcaUy the whole of Spain had bt!Comc a Moham¬ 
medan province, and only a handful of Gothic warriors 
were able to hold out in the valleys of Asturias against 
the conquering Moor, 

Wc may now leave the path of definite history for the 
more picturesque if also morv uncertain road of romance. 
The chronicles recount Don Roderic's abandoned 
wickedness, and tell how the invasion of the Moors, 
instigated by Julian, broke as a thunderclap upon the 
unprincipled ruler. The strife with the Saracens is 
described, and Rodericks flight Is painted in gloomy 
colours. Hut just as ^lopular legend refused to credit 
the tleath of Arthur on that day at Cameiot, or the (ate 
of James IV of Scotland on Flodden Field, or die 
death of hlarold at Mastings, so it refused to believe in 
that of Rodcric, Racial sentiment refusca to admit the 
death of a popular leader, and have not legends been 
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afltNii even in our own day concerning the binenietl 
Lord Kitchener? 

Tradition* has it, then, that as Roderic ivas about lo 
plunge into the waters of the Guadatquivir a divine 
light b ursL upon hint, and a secret voice adjured him to 
repent of his sins and live. Acting uptm the advice of 
this inward cotinsclbr. he divested himself of his royal 
insignia, and taking from the dead the garment of a 
humble ixsisant, stole from the held All night he ded, 
haunted by fearful visions of the wrath to come On 
all sides he beheld the dreadful consequenct:s of his 
defeat, Staggering on through scenes of misery and 
ruin which wrung his heart, he came at length, after 
seven days' travel, to the monastery of Canlin. on the 
banks of the river Ana, near Mtndau The place was 
deserted, but the wretched fugitive cast himself down 
beside the altar to await bis doom in prayer, for he 
fully believed that sooner or Later the inhdels would 
trace him to this retreat and dispatcli him. Me fed the 
lamps with oil. only leaving the holy shrine from time 
to time to see if the Saracens approached. Beneath 
the crucih;< he lay, clasping the feet of die Redeemer's 
image, and weeping icy tears of penitence. As he 
grovelled there he became aware that some one had 
entered the chapd. and. raising his eyes in hope of a 
speedy death by the scimetar of a Moorish soldier, to 
his surprise he beheld a monk, who gently addressed 
him, and explained that he had relumed to the place 
which for threescore years and five he had called home, 

* A* cBUbrined io the Crini<a dc Cttrel, witkU 

tabmli oti ihc Crimtat OVt«rn>/, Ulo C/ovmkU t/ 4ht jW<wr Jiaii, anj 
the CratfiA\ Tmjiiian^ the hflUotta relktiu^^ to Rodrric vi tU litter 
ihjin thu cumpitmtioii. 


Rodericks Fate 

trustmg to die Lht;fc hy the hand of ati Infidel ind thus 
to gain the crown of a miirlyr. 

Rodcric revealed hi» name to the father, who, deeply 
impressed by llic tone of penileace in his voice, knelt 
beside him and ministered to the stricken monjirch 
throughout the tong night hours. He assured liim that 
he must live to work out his salvation, and when 
morning broke the aged priest and he who yesterday 
had been one of the proudest kings in Christendom 
quilted the chapel ^nd went on tJteir way. 

The holy father fed the crownlcss King lo a hermitage, 
where he gave him further ghostly counsel, enjoining 
him to remain in that place so long as it should please 
God. '‘As for me.*' he said, "on the third day from 
hence 1 shall pass out of this world, and thou shah bury 
me and take my garments and remain here for the 
space of a year at leasip that thou mayst endure hunger 
and cold and thirst in the love of otir Lord, that He 
may have compassion on thee/* 

On the third day, as he had prophesied, the hermit 
expired. Deeply grieved at his death, Rodcric busied 
himself in carrying out bis last wUhes, and with an 
oaken staff and his bare hands dug a grave for the 
holy man’s body, VV^ben he was in the act of laying 
him in the ground he found a scroti in his hand covered 
with writing, addressed to himself, and containing advice 
concerning the life he should lead while an inmate of 
the hermitage. This Rodertc reverently perused, and 
resolved to follow its injunctions to the letter. 

But the Father of Bvil was not minded that the King 
should proceed undisturbed in his quest for salvation, 
and that night apjx'arcd to him as he was in the act 
of committing the hermit to the grave. He came in 
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monkish garb, lita fcaiurcs hoodtid by a great cowl, and 
rnrthcr disguised by a beard of venerable length and 
silvery whiteness, supporting himself by a staff as if he 
were tame. RcHleric look hitti for a friend of the dead 
liennit, and would have kissed his hand, but the Fiend 
drew back, saying: It is noi meet that a king should 
kiss the hand of a poor servant of God." The King, 
hearing his identity tltus revealed, believed the Devil to 
lie a holy man, speaking by aid of a revehition. " AIus!" 
he said, " f am not a king, Ijut a miserable sinney^. who 
had better never have been borttt sw mudi woe has 
visited the land through my Tnigdoing,” 

" Thou hast not so much fault as thou thinkest/' repliccl 
Satan, ''for the calamity of which thou speakest would 
have occurred in any case. 11 was ordained, and the fault 
was not thine. My words are those of a spirit created 
by the will of God. and not mine own." *rhc Evil One 
then pretended that he had journeyetl ail the way from 
Rome to help Rt>deric in bis distress, and hearing this 
the King rejoiced, and listened revcrenlly as the Devil 
attempted to ountrovert the teaching of the dead hermit 
by sfiecious arguments. Hut when the King rc€]ui:sEcd 
the seeming holy man to assist him in burying the 
anchorite's^ remains he was surprised to see him turn 
and make off at a good speed, despite his alleged 
lameness. 

At the hour of noon next day the Devil reiunted with 
a basket full ofsavottry focwl. Hut the dead hermit had 
enjoined RodeHc to tat of nothing but the rye bread 
which the shepherds would bring him once a week, and 
ubcdjcnt to this, he witltstood the tempter's praffered 
meat .ind wmc. 'I'hc argument Itetwtxi the King and 
Satan is ihcu elahi>ratct] with medieval prolixity and 
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Satan's Stracagem 

due regurd to the hairsplitting, logic'chopping theology 
of the time, t^ven a. medieval sense of decency might 
have prompted the writer to omit the King’s interview 
with the Holy Ghost, as to which t will only say here 
that at the word of the Holy Spirit the foul head Hcd 
in the shnfa.* of a horrid devil, bristling with the insignia 
of hdl. 

Sa/ati S Sfra/ctgeffi 

Hut the Enemy was not yet finished with Don Rixleric, 
for one evening at set of sun the hermit King saw one 
approach with a great power of armed men and every 
display of pomp and drcumstancc. As (lie train drew 
nearer, Rnderie, to hb anwemeni. beheld m Its leader 
Count Julian, who came to him and would have kissed 
tus hand with every sign of homage, offering himself 
up to the King's vengeance and justice, and freely 
acknowledging his treason. The seeming Julian begged 
him to rise up and take once more his prO|>er place at 
the head of the Spanish forces, so that the infidel might 
be thrust out of Spain, But Roderic, suspecting anoiher 
fiendish stratagem, shook his head, and requested Julian 
to accept the leadership of the Gothic army himself, 
as his vows did not permit him to engage any longer 
In worldly affairs. Julian turned to the great company 
behind him, among whom Rodcric beheld many whom 
he had thought to have been slain in l^attle, and these 
enthusiastically seconded their leader's arguments. But 
when the fieitdish crew saw that their pleading was 
without avail they withdrew to the plain below, where 
they formed themselves in battle array, as if awaiting 
the onset of an enemy. And lol against them came a 
multitude of seeming pagans, so that a great and fierce 
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carnage followed To the anxious eyes of the King) 
those who represente<l the Christian host seemed to put 
the paynim to the rout, and messengerri spurned to the 
hermitage, announcing to hirn that hts people had 
gained a giorious victory. Hut as the cock crowed die 
whole pageant of battle passed away like smoke borne 
before the brccitc, and the King knew that he liad once 
more withstood the wiles of the Enemy. 

Now for three months the Devil refrained! from tor¬ 
menting Don Ruderic, but at the end of tliat time he 
sent upon him a more grievous trial tbiin any that had 
gone ticfore. As he was saying his prayers at the liour 
of vespers, he liehdd a train of cavaliers ride tip to the 
hermitage, and when they hatted and alightetl there 
came toward him a damsel in the guise of that Cava, 
the daughter of Count Julian, whom he had so (bully 
wronged At sight of her the wretched man's heart 
almost ceased to beat, but ere he could speak she told 
him that her father had turned hts sword on the Moors 
and had conquered them, that Eliaca, his Queen, was 
no mure, and that a holy man had told her that she 
must forthwith hnd Don Roderic and wed with him, 
and thtit she should bring forth & son called Elbcrsan, 
who should bring the whole world under the sceptre of 
Spain, 

When Rodcric heard thesewordshe ircoibled exceedingly, 
for greatly had he loved Cava. She ordered a pavilion 
to be pitched near the hermitage, and her train set out 
a sumptuous repast. Seeing how beautiful she was, the 
King shook as with a palsy, dui he clasped his hands 
and, commending himself lo God, begged to be delivered 
from temptatioa. As he made the sign of the Cross the 
false Cava lied shrieking, and her iitfcrna] train followed 
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The Death of Rodcric 

with atich a rout and noise thnt the whole workl seemed 
to be railing to pieces. Onoe more the Holy Spirit 
admonished Rodcric to guard against such stratagems 
of the Devil, and far into tlte day the repentant but 
viciorions King prayed without ceasing in thank^iving 
fur bis deliverance from ihe snares of helh 

T/te Ikiiih {>/ Roderic 

The time :iow came when it was appoimed that the 
King should leave the retreat where he had passed 
through iriuls so many and so terrible, and, following a 
cloud apjJoTnted for his guidance, he girded up his loins 
and set forth on his journey. Ilefore nightfall of the 
first day he came to another hermitage, where he tmlged 
during the hou rs of darkness. A fte r i wo days' journeying 
he came to a place unnamed, which was destmiHl to be 
tliat of his burial. The Elder of this place told him 
that he must go to a fountain below the hermitage in 
which he had taken up his abode, and that he should 
there find a smooth stone. This he was instructed to 
raise, when he would find below it three little serpents, 
one having two heads. ThLs two-headed serpent he 
must place in a jar and nounsh secretly, so that none 
should know of its existence, and so hide it unlit it grew 
large enough to wind its coils three times within the jar 
and put tts head out. Then he must place it in a tomb 
and He down himself with it, naked, for such, it pleased 
God, should be hts penance, according to a voice the 
Elder had heard spewing in the church of that place.. 
Koderic scrupulously followed the Elder's Injunctions, 
found the reptile, and waited patiently till tlie two- 
headed serpent had waxed great within the jar. Then, 
iti com|Mny with the Elder, he divested himself of his 
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raiment and sought the tomb, wherein he laid hirnsclf 
down. And when be bad done so the Elder took 
a lever and Imd a great stone upon the top. Having 
Iain there three days, during which the Elder prayed 
and watched devautiy, the serpent raised its heads and 
began with one head to devour his sinful nature and 
with the other to eat hts hcarL In great torment did 
Rodcric lie in that place. But at length the aeri'Krnt 
broke through the web of the heart, so that incontinently 
the King gave up his spirit to God, Who by His holy 
mercy took him into His glory. And at the hour when 
he expired alt the bells of the place rang of themselves, 
as if they had been rung by the hands of men. 

So, in the strange spirit of medieval mysticism, ends 
the piteous legend of Don Roderic of Spain, Wlio shall 
unriddle the weird significance of its dose, unless, like 
old Thomas Newton in his No/nWs Hi^iiory a/ the 
Saracem. they believe " that the serpent with two heads 
signtfiethdiis sinful and gylty conscience”? Requkscixi 
t« Domine Rodericet 
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CHAPTER VIII: «CALAYNOS THE 
MOOR’' “GAYFBROS” AND 
"COUNT ALARCOS” 

( BRACKET thes€ three romances together m this 
chapter not only* tnitause tlicy appear to have been 
held in the highest favour by the people of Old 
Spain, but for the equally good reason that they seem 
to me to mantfesi the national taste :^d genius more 
markedly than others of the same class, if, indeed, they 
did not belong to a class by themselves, as 1 have al¬ 
ways suspected they did, for in all Castilian accounts of 
romantic fiction they are frequently mentioned together, 
and this traditional treatment of them may arise from 
the consciousness of their similarity of genre, Hui above 
and beyond this they possess and enshrine that grave 
and austere spirit so typical of alt true S[>anlsh literature, 
and at least one of them is deeply tinged with the 
aimusphcre of fatal and remorseless tragc^ly which only 
the Latin or the Hellene knows how to evoke, for not 
the greatest masters of the Nonhern races, neither 
Marlowe nor Massinger, Goethe nor Shakespeare, can 
drape such sombre curtains around their stage as 
Calderon or Lope, 

Calftytws 

Calaynos, one of the most renowned of the Moorish 
knights, is the heru of more than one romance in verse. 
Hut that which is best known, and most regular in its 
sequence of events, is the Coptas^ dt CiiUtimt, which 
has been translated so successfully by Lockhart in his 
Sptvnsh BaUath, The Moorish champion, it tells us, 
was enamoured of a maiden of hb own nation, and in 
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orrler to win htr fiivour offered her broail estates and 
abundant wealth. But in her petulance she rerused this 
comfortable homage, anti tlcmanded the heads of three 
of the mostvaUant cham[)ionsof Christendom-^RiTialdo, 
Roland* and Oliver I Bestowing on hts lady a farewell 
kiss, Calaynos Immediately set out for Paris, and when 
he had arrived there displayed the crescent banner of 
his faith before the Church of St John. He caused 
ii blast to be blown upon his trumpet, the sound of 
which was well known to Charlemagne and hb twelve 
peers, and was heard by them they hunted In the 
greenwood, some miles from the city. Shortly afterward 
the roy-al train encountered a Moor, and the Emperor 
haughtily demanded of him how he dared to show his 
green turban within Ills dominions. He replied that 
he served Cal ay nos* who sent his defiance to Chiule- 
magne and all his peers, whose onset he awaited at 
Paris, 

As they rode back to encounter the bold infidel 
Charlemagne suggested to itoland that he should take 
the chastisement of Calaynos upon himself, but that 
haughty p;dadin proposed that the task should bc; 
delegated to some carpet-knight, ns he considered ii 
beneath his prowess to do battle with a single Moor, 
Sir Baldwin, Roland's nephew, boasted that he would 
bring Oitaynoa’ green turban to the dust, and, spurring 
ahead, soon came face to face with the stem Moorish 
lord, who, with a sneer, offered to take him into the 
service of bis lady as a page* 

Right angry was Baldwin when he heard these words, 
and, hurling his defiance at Calaynos, bade him prepare 
for battle. The Moor vaulted ufjon hts barb, and, tcvel- 
ling his lance* rode fiercely at Baldwin and bore him to 
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earth, where he maetc him sue for mercy. But Roland, 
the youth’s unde, was at hand, aiui, winding his terrtbie 
horn, shouted to Caiaynos to prepare for combat. 

’•Who art thou?'* asked Calayno*. "Thou wearest a 
coronet in thy helm, but 1 know thee not." 

" No words, base Moorl" replied Roland. *’ This hour 
shall be thy hist,” and, so saying, he charged his enemy 
at full speed. Down crashed the haughty iniideh and 
Rohmd. leaping from the saddle, stood over him, drawn 
sword in hand, 

" Thy name, paynim,'* he demanded ; speak or die." 
"Sir," replied Calayiios, " i serve a haughty maiden of 
Sp.ain. who would have no gift of me but the heads of 
certain peers of Charlemagne." 

"Sol" laught^ Roland. " I*ool that thou art, she 
could not have loved thee when she bode dice beard 
our fellowship. Thou hast come hem lo thy death," 
and with these words he smote off ’Calaynos' head, and 
spumed his crescent crest in twain. " No more sliall 
this moon rise above the meads of Seine," he cried, as he 
sheathed his falchion. 

Thus was Calaynos fooled by a maitlen’s pride and by 
his own. The story is, of course, wildly improbable, 
and that a Moorish knight could have reached Paris on 
such a quest is unthinkable. But the tale has a very 
human accent, and is not without its moral, 

Gayferos 

Gayferos was a figure dear to Spanish romance. His 
story was connected with the Charlemagne cycle, and 
was included in the pseudo-chronicle of Archbishop 
Turpin, but, though a knight of France, he appears to 
have possessed a special attraction for the Castilian 
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mind, owing, jimltribly, to ihc circumstance uf bis seven 
years* search for hts wife in Spanish territory. 

Gayfbros uf Bordeaux was a kinsraan of Roland, ihe 
Invincible Itcro of Lhe chatuimts dr gestes, and husband 
of Charlemagne's daughter Mclisenda. Shortly after 
their marriage the lady was kidnapped by the Saracens 
and confined In a strong tower at Saragossa. Deter* 
mined to rescue her from pagan custody, Gayferos set 
out in search of his wife, but after spending seven long 
years m diligent inquiry failed to locate the place where 
she was Imprisoned. From province to province, from 
castle to castle of sunny Spain he journeyed, until at 
length, disconsolate and dejected, he returned to Paris. 
In the hope uf drowning the remembrance of his loss, 
Gayferns plunged into the recreations of the Court. 
One day as he played dice with the Emperor's admiral, 
Charlemagne, seeing him thus employed, said to hltn: 
" liow is it, Gayferos, that you waste your time on 
a paltry game, while your wife, my daughter, languishes 
in a Moorish prison? Were you as ready to handle 
arms as to throw dice, you would hasten to the 
rescue of your lady,** The Emperor's speech was 
unmerited, for he had only just teamed of the place 
in which Melisenda was held in durance, whereas the 
faithful Gayferos was nut yet aware of it. But gather¬ 
ing from Charlemagne the name of the castle in which 
she was confined, he made speed to his uncle Roland, 
and begged him for armour and a horse, 

Roland, seeing the dismay in which his nephew was 
plunged, pressed upon him his own famous arms and 
his favourite charger, and, thus equipj.>cd. Gayferos 
once more turned his face to the land of Spain. In due 
time he arrived at Saragossa, and, mcciing with no 
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opj)i)ititron at its gaie$» ht enttreel and rode straight to 
tht: where hts captive wife Uy. Beholding hint 

From the window, she begged 1imi as he was a Christian 
knight to send the tidings oF her to her Itushcind 
Gayferos. 

“ScT«n tnmtneit, wlKTi.«inteTii have 1 waited tn this lower, 

White my lend GayFeros holdah doJIuiiR m luU and bower ; 

Hath Torgritten Melisentb, hcpvi dial ihc hath wetl tho Moor^ 

Vet ihe kindti&a nC ht» memory ihoU 1 cberitb everniOTe'' 

Standii the champion in hti stirnipa. ** Ljuiy, diy the lucteis fear. 
For thy buahnnd and thy tover, thy devoted kmghi ta here. 

Spring to saddle from the cnseinent, leap into my fond etnbioce 
liiAt fthntl hold thee and eifold thee from the Moor and ail hit 
race." 

Leaping from the casement into the arms of her raidlful 
knight, Mdisenda placet! herself on the saddle before 
him. and setting spurs to his tiorsc Gayferos made all 
speed to reach the gates. But a Moor who had 
witnessed the rescue gave the alarm, and soon the 
fugitives found thcTn.seIvcs pursued by seven columns of 
hursemen. 

The pursuers pressed hard upon them, but at the 
critical juncture Mcliseiula recognized the horse on 
which they rode to be Koland's, and remembered that 
by loosening the girth, opening the breastplate, and 
driving the spurs into its sides it could be made to leap 
across any barrier with complete safety to tliose it 
carried. She hastily informed her husband of this, and, 
acting as she directed, he drove the steed toward the 
city wall, which it cleared with case. On seeing this 
the Moors very naturally gave up the chase, tn due 
time Gayferos aitd his wife returned to Paris, and their 
future was as bright as their past had been clouded. 
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Court/ Alarco$ 

Gloomy with the hiingingii of U'agedy is ihe grlin story 
of 77w Cotitd Afnreos, aii anonymous romance, distin¬ 
guished by great richness of compoatdon. It has been 
translated Into English by both Lockhart and Bow ring, 
with but tittle distinction in either case, having constdera- 
lion to the moving, character of the onginal. The story 
opens with the simplicity which marks high tragedy. 
The Infanta Sdi3a, daughter of the King of Spain, hnd 
been secretly betrothL-d to Count Alarcos, but was 
abandoned by him for another lady, by whom he hfid 
several children. In the agony of her grief and shame 
at her seduction and desertion, the miserable princess shut 
herself off from the world, and consumed the summer of 
her days in sorrow and bitter disappointment. Her royal 
lather, not conscious of the manner in which she had been 
betrayed, <}uesttoned her as to the meaning of her grief, 
and. she answered him that she mourned because she was 
not a wife, like other ladies of her station. 

‘'Daughter." replied the King, "this fault is none of 
mine. Did not the noble Prince of Hungary offer you 
his hand? ! know of no suitable husband for you in 
this land of Spain, saving the Count Alarcos, and he Is 
already wed." 

" Alas!" said the 1 nianta. " it is the Count Alarcos who 
ha-S broken my heart, for he vowed to wed me, and 
plighted his troth to me long ere he winded. He is 
true to his new vows, but has left his earlier oaths un¬ 
fulfilled. In word and deed he is my husband," 

For a space the King sat silent* " Great wrong lias 
been done, my daughter," he said at last, "for now is 
the royal line of Spain shamed in all men's eyes/' 
iiS 
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Count Aiarcos 

Then iJark and murdcran? jiealouJif seized upon the soul 
t>r lUe Infanta. '' Cnrtca. “ she meJ, '' liiis Counte's tian 
(lie. Must I be shamed ihat sthe should live ? l-ei it Iw 
bruited abroad that sickness cut short her life. Thus 
may Count Ahircos yet wed me.'" 

Exasperated by the thought of his daughter's dishonour, 
the King summoned Atarcos to a banquet, and when 
they were done broached the subject of his perfidy to 
the Infanta, 

Is tl true* Don Alarcos," he asked, " that you plighted 
your troth to my daughter and deceived her? Now 
hearken: your Countess usurps my daughter's rightful 
place. She must die. Nay, start not ' It must be 
reported that sickness has carried her off. Then 
must you wed the Infania. You have brought your 
King to dishonour, iuid he now denuinds the rmly 
reparation tliat it is within your power to make." 

“ 1 cannot deny that I deceived ihe Infanta," replied 
Alarcos. ** But 1 piay you. in mercy spare my innocent 
lady. Visit my sin upon me as heavily as you wUI. but 
not upon her." 

“ 11 may not lur," replied the stem old King. ' ‘ She dies, 
I say, and that iiMtight. When ihe escutcheon of a king 
is stained, it matters not whether the blood that washes 
the blot away be guilty or innocent. Away, and do my 
behest, or your life shall pay the forfeit'" 

Terrified at the thought of a traitor's death, for such an 
end was more dreaded than any other by the haughty 
Castilian nobles. Atarcos agreed to abide by the King’s 
decision, and rode homeward in an agony of remorse 
and despair. The thought that he must be the execu¬ 
tioner of the wife whom he dearly loved, the mother 
of his three beautiful children, drove him to madness. 
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mill when at Iasi lie met Irt at the gate of his castk*. 
;u:com}wiictl by her infants, anil displaying every sign of 
joyai his nrlurn, he shrank from her caressiJs, and coulil 
only mutter that he had bad news, which he wnuld 
divulge to her in her l>owcr. 

Taking her youngest babe, she led him to her apartment, 
where supper was laid. But the Count Atarcos neither 
iite nur drank, but laid his head upon the board and 
wept bitterly out of a breaking heart, Then, recalling 
his dreadful puq> 0 (se. he barred the doors, and, standing 
with folded arms Ijcfore his lady, confessed his sin, 

” Long since 1 loved a lady," he said. " I plighted my 
troth to her, and vowed to love her like a husband 
Her father is the King, She claims me for her own, 
iirid he demands that f make good the promise, 
rtiTtherinore, alas that I should s&y it! the King has 
spoken your death, atid has decreed that you die this 
very nighu** 

Whitt I ” cried the Countess, amared, '* Am these then 
the W4iges of my loyal love for you, Alarcos ? Where¬ 
fore must I die ? Oh, send me b^k to my father's house, 
where I can live in peace and forgetfulness, and rear my 
children as those of thy blood should be reared," 

“U may not be," answered the wretched Count, "1 
have pledged mine oath," 

" Friendless am J in the land,' cried the miserable lady. 

But at least let me kiss my children ere 1 die," 

"Thou mayst kiss die babe uiKm thy breast," groaned 
Alarcos. "The others thou mnyst not see again. 
Prepare thee." 

The doomed Countess kissed her l>abc, muttered an Ave^ 
and. rising from her knees, begged her mereiJess lord to 
be kind to their children. She pardoned her husband, but 
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laid upon ibe King and his daughter the awful curse 
tciiown to the people of the Middle Ages as **thc Assize 
of the Dying.'* so often taken advantage of by those who 
were falsely accused and cotidemned to die, and by 
virtue of which the victim siunmotied his murderers to 
meet him before the throne of God ere thirty days were 
past and answer for their crime to their Creator. 

The Count strangled his wife with a silken kerchief, and 
when the horrid deed had been done, and she lay cold and 
dead, he summoned his estjuires, and gave himself up 
to a passion of woe^ 

Within twelve days the revengeful Infanta perished in 
agony. The merciless King died on the twenueth day. 
and ere the moon had completed her round Alarcos too 
drooped and died. Cruel and inevitable as Greek tragedy 
is the talc of Alarcos. But while perusing it and under 
the spell of its tragic pathos we can scarcely regard it as 
of the nature of legend, and we know not whom to abhor 
the most—thc revengeful Princess, the cruel King, or 
the coward husband who sacrificed his innocent and 
devoted wife to the shadow of that aristocratic ‘honour* 
which has to its discredit almost as great a holocaust of 
victims as either superstition or fanaticism. 
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CHAPTER IX: THE ROMANCEROS 
OR BALLADS 

lliadi without a Homer. 

LOJ^ 01 Vrca 

T he word rontancero in miKtcm Spanish is more 
or less strictly applied to a special form of 
verse compos!tLOTI, a narrative poem written in 
lines of sixteen syllables which adhere to one sirt|^lc 
assonance throughout. Originally the term was applied 
to those dialects or languages which were the plFspriug 
of the Roman or l.atin tongue—the spoken language 
of old Rome in its modernized forms. Later h came to 
imply only the written forms of those vernaculars, and 
lastly the poetic lyrico-narrative form alone, as above 
indicated. I'he rotnatu^o therefore differs from the 
romance in that it is written in verse, and It is plain 
from what has just been said that the name ‘ romance ‘ 
was the product of the transition period when the term 
was intended to describe the written output of the Tnore 
modern forms of Latia-Castiltan, Portuguese, French, 
and Pfovciipil, whether couched in prose or verse. We 
have seen that practically all the romances proper, as 
apart from the cafUares de gexia —-that is, such com¬ 
positions as /irtutdrs, and Parieno’pex^^yfGr^ 

wniten in prose. But the fotiutucffro was first and last 
a narrative in verse. Indeed, the three tales recounted 
in the last chapter are of the fotHancfiro type—& form, 
a.s we shall see, whtcli gained cjuite as strong a hold 
U[Km the tower classes of the Peninsula as the romance 
proper did upon the aifeetJons of the Mdalgo and the 
cabedUra. In a word, the tomancfro is the popular 
ballad of Spain. 
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In a previous chapter I attempted to outline the 
several types of the Spanish ballad, or romumem, as 
follows: 

(() Those of sjmntaneous popular origin and early 
date. 

(f) Those based upon passages tn the chronicles or 
caiUarts degfista. 

( 3 ) Folk-ballads of a relatively late date. 

( 4 ) Those later ballads which were the production of 

conscious art. 

VYc can thus class Spanish ]>aJlads more broadly into r 

(i) Those of popular origin. 

(3) Those which have their rise in literary sources. 

As regard class (i) of the lirst quaternion, like Sancho 
Panra 1 have no intention of indicating how old these 
may be. The fiercest controversy has raged round this 
question, but. as 1 Imve already indicated, it would be 
strange indeed if no vestiges of early Castilian folk-song 
had come down to us in an altered form. Folk-song, 
in my view, Has as great a chance of survival as custom 
or legend, and we know how persistent these are in 
undisturbed areas, so 1 see no reason to doubt that a 
certain number of the original ballads of Spain h.ive 
come down to us in such an altered form as would, 
perhaps, render them unrecognisable to their makers, 
just as the ancient Scottish romance of Thomas tka 
Rhpuir would not have been recognized in its later 
form by the singer who com[)osed it. 

Ait the arguments, archaeological and phllotugical, erected 
and advanced by mere erudition will not convince me 
to the contrary. To some people antiquity la a living 
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thing, a warm and glowing environment, a world with 
the paths and manners of which they arc better 
acquaJiitod tlijui wtih the streets of every <lAy. To 
others it is—a museum, I have no quarrel with the 
carators of that muaeam, and I enjoy reading their 
books—recortis of a land which few' of them have visited, 
But when they insist upon controverting the cvldepce 
supplied by setises which they do not possess they 
becontc merely tiresome. Like art, archteofogy has 
also its inspirations, its higher vision, Alas that those 
w'ho do not share it should attempt to justify their 
conclusions by lifeless logit atone I 
1 herefore 1 shall say no more canteming the age of the 
ballads of Old Sjiain, but will only remark with Snncho 
that *' they are too old to lie,” I have dearly shown, 
torj, dial a number of them were based on passages in 
the chronicles and cufiiares^ a circumstance which in 
itself vouches fur their relative antiquity. With the 
later artificial imitations of Gdngora and Lope de Vega, 
and others of similar stamp, wc are not concerned 
here. After all, we can only take the ballads of Spain 
^ we find them in the antdoneros. It is much too late 
in the day now to do anything else. Like the ballads 
of Scotland and Denmark, those of Spain have iMsen 
collected and published for centuries, and in the [^iges 
of the cunrioncroj old and new, jxipular and literary, are 
mingled together in almost mcxiricable confusion. Let 
tifi giance. ttien, at the history of these cancion£rojt, these 
treasure-houses of a people's poetry, and atiempt to 
realize their plan and scope as perhaps die best method 
by which to approach the subjeci of the Spanish ballad 
generally. Having done this, we can then discuss 
matters of origin with critics of insight and sympathy. 
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The ^^Cmtcwncro General" 

tf we except the fragmentary col lection of J wan Femande* 
de Confttantina, the C^6mfai^ or "Universal 

Song'book/' as h might be uunsUted, wiis originaily 
brought together and published at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century by a certain Pernando del Castillo. 
The arrangement of the ballads it contains is neither 
cbronotpgical nor thoroughly systematic, although the pro¬ 
ductions of each author are kept distinct. Later editions < 
of this work quickly multiplied, and as the collection ex¬ 
tended the additions were always inserted at the end of 
the book. The collection consists for the most part of the 
ballads of authors of the hfieentb and early sixteenth 
centuries, such as Tallante, Nicolas NiiAex, Juan de Mena, 
Portlcarrcro, and the Sttll earlier Marquis tie Santillana 
The hrsi ponton of tiic work is confined to the spiriitial 
songs dt‘ devoetdn). These are monatonuus 

and informed with n rigid fitnaticism. Nor are the 
" Moral Poems whidi follow any more atirnclive, 

* allegorizing virtues ;uid vices according to tlie cleHnitions 
of schulastic philosophy. The amatory versts in the 
collection are more ingenious than truly p>etic : they 
lack true reeling, and ap]H:ar stiff and arttlicUii in their 
reitenitton of burning piisston and the overwhelming woes 
of unrequited love, mingled with pseudo-philosophical 
appeals lo reason. But gay and graceful love songs 
are not lacking, as. for example, the " Muy mas clara 
qiic de lunn ' of Juan de Meux of the " I’cnsamienti, 
puts mosirays" of Diego Lope/ de Maro. But these 
trail ulT into philosophical disquisition, and the tender 
sentiment in which they were caiicdvvd and cuinmenctxl 
is lust in the shalluu'S of [Mltry argument. 
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Much more promisinjr afe the or lyriwl 

poems of a semi'convi:ndonaI cast, which have a 
character and metrical form all their own. They usually 
consist of twelve lities, divided, into two parts. The 
first four tines comprehend the idea on which the song 
is rounded, and this is developed or applied tii the eight 
succeeding lines. The Cancionffro Gmarai contains one 
hundred and fifty-sut of these little songs, some of which 
arc the best poems contained in it, and perhaps thi-y 
owe their excellence to the verba! restraint which their 
form compels. An allied form is the vUldwicO, or 
conceit, usually of ihrr:e or Four lines, a fugitive piece, 
enshrining some fleeting emotion, and often packed with 
ihc matter of pocs>', 

7 ’/te ** Romamcifo Generai" 

The title Romanceto C€mfal W'as applied to many 
coUections of Spanish songs and rmrrative romances In 
verse published during the aeventeenih century and 
later. l>f these only the older require illustration here. 
The first in {mint of date was the coElcctioii of Miguel 
dc Madrigal, published In 1604, although another work 
cmiuiining upward of a thousand romances and songs 
was produced in the same year, and bears the same 
tide. Another collection of {irimary importance »s that 
of Pedro de Flores (1614), This Is obviously a book¬ 
seller's compilation, but is none the worse for that, 
save that it pretends to embrace the entire sum of 
Spanish romunceros, whereas It contains not one of 
ihuse appearing in the Cttfipowero All of these 

works contain nttmcmiis amatory poems of the kind 
HO libemfly exemplified in the Cancio»^a GitieraU bm 
with these we lutve Jillle concern, and our attention 
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mAy be better employed in examining^ the romaMetQS 
proper wbicK it contains. 'Hicse for the most part 
would seem to belong to the Eftcenth century, and 
relate to the civil wars of Granada, the Iasi Moorish 
principality in Spaioi and the heroic and gallant adven¬ 
tures of Mourish knights, It isi indeed, in this work 
that wc hrst perceive the trend toward a literary fashion 
in things NIoortsh to which we have referred in a 
previous chapter, hut, as has been indicated, this is very 
far from saying that these poems owe their origin to 
Moorish models, Bui there are not wanting Castilian 
themes and stories, such as those relating to Roderic, 
BernaJdo de Carpio, h'emAn GonzAIci, the Infantes of 
Lara, and the Cid. Moat of these were written by men 
of humble station, the true poets of the people, the laie 
representatives of those who had sung or recited 

the ((trtktres degesta.^ 

Mr James J'ltzmaurice Kelly is at once the best informed 
and most symp<tthetic of modern critics on the subject 
of the tomancero. la liis admirable Chitpiiirs on SpaHi&/i 
Liieftiiur^, a ilelightful series of excursions Into several 
of the most interesting provinces of Spanish letters, he 
reviews the romancers in some fony vivid pages, re¬ 
markable alike for critical insight and the sanity of the 
conclusions to which they point. Taking Lockhart's 
Spitnisk Hs a basis for comment, he addresses 

^ Iksidei the collecttan of romances alludetl to, wbkh majr lie uid to 
lopretcnt the kUfldard SOiuces of the tuhject, callectioiit ircre (HibiUbod 
at jilntwetp and Sonjjowa, in tbe middle of the sixteenth centurr, by 
Mmin Nudo and Eatchui do Nijera lespoctieely, The ntsder tiuy 
alia consult tbe /Vfw'iTcni.v flir dt Ramamt, by Wolf and Hofipan, 
ia the reprint publiabed by Seuot Meneodcs y Pekyo, the collectbn 
of Ltepiiin^ (two veil*., Lcipiig, and Ltu: Enghilt transUtionf of 

isjduuivi tud Gowrinj;, 
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himself to the racy criticism of iht collection of the 
Scottish translator. A better plan for the initiation of 
the English'Speaking; reader into the mysteries of the 
ro)iiani:cro could scarcely be cojicetved. for there are 
few who possess no ficqunintanco with Lockluirt's work, 
one of the most persistent of the drawing-room books of 
Viciomn days. Following Mr Kelly's admirable lead, 
thuti, though not in the spirit of Itiise imiuttion, let ns 
take Lockhart as our ' document' and examine the more 
interesting of his thmslations, not only ;ts rcpirds their 
subject-matter, but iheir excellences and shortcomings, 
comparing them also with tliose of Ilowring and other?. 
Following De|rping, Lockhart divides hU volume of bal¬ 
lads Into three sections 1 Histuncab Moorish, and Roman¬ 
tic. Witli the ftrsi two groups of poems, or rather with 
their subject-matter—those relating to King Rtideric 
and Bemaldu dc Carpio—we have dealt elsewhere. 

T/uf Maiiku Trihtiie 

The next in order, “The Maiden THbuLe," deals w'ilh a 
demand of the MooKsh monarch .Mxicraitmati that a 
hundred Christian virgins should annually be delivered 
imo his hands. King Ramiro refused to comply wldi 
such a shameful custom, and marched to meet the Moor, 
A two days’ battle was fought near AI veld a, and at the 
cnnclusUm of the first day’s hostilities the superior dis- 
ctpitne of the Saracens had told heavily against the 
Castdians. During ihc night, St lago, die patrun saint 
of Spain, appeared to the King in a vision and promised 
his aid in the field next day. Wiili morning the battle 
was joined once more, the Saint, imeio his word, tfd tlic 
S[ianish charge, and tlie Saracens were cast into hc'adiortg 
r<mL Tlic utaidi:ii tribute was never afterward |Kiid. 


Count Fernan Gonzilez 

Lockhfirts baibd. c>r rilher translation. c«rtainljf does 
not ctiliiuice the urigmd. 

If the Aluilem idiiit have tribute, mike «*« your tribniiMnoney, 
Sertd idte drones to tease them trithia their hives of hotiey. 

is the cominontrst of crambo« and 

Must tike ill the others, the proud Moor't lied to ileep in— 

Jn all the rest they’re useleU, ud notrixe worth the killing, 

is rcmirtiscent of the patuomimo days of our youth. Mr 
FiUtnuuricc Kelly tonteiits himsellT by remarking tibotti 
this billad that it scarcely calls for communt 

Count Femdn Gon:;^tez 

“The Escape of the Count FemAn Ckiitrille/. which is 
based on ibe old Estorin dd vohh adfalltro Ferttdn 
GonzdUi" a. popular arfangemcni of the CrrfwiVo Gentntl 
(1344), is later than two other ballads which Mr Kelly 
and others believe represent a lost epic which was 
worked into the dVrbtfcff in question. A wealth of legend 
certainly clustered round the name of this cavalier, and 
he has a string of romanceros, to his crcdiL But are wc 
to believe that in every case where ballads crystallize 
round a great name these are die broken lights <.if 
a disintegrated epic, worn down by aurition into 
popular songs? Is there. Indeed, irrefragable proof 
that such a process ever took place anywhere? Or its 
reverse, for that matter? Practical writers of verse (if 
.'t writer of verse can be practical) do not take kindly to 
the hypothesis. They recognize the generic differences 
between the spirit of epic and tliat of folk-poetry, and 
prefer to believe that when both have fixed upon the 
same subject the choke was foriuitous and noi necessarily 
evoluljonary. 

FemAn Gonziilcz of Castile owed not a little of his 
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r^im:iiitic rt;put.'ti:Ii'tn ui Ills wife, wbo iTctivcrot-I him ftYim 
cipiiviiy «n ai leasi two occauiona. On ihut oelehnitcfl 
111 the ballHcl she played the pan of a faith Tul lover 
and a true lierolnu. Godii^Icic, taken by hts enemies, 
had been carried to a strong^hold in Nat'anre. A 
Norman kaiglu passing through that country retpiustcd 
the governor of the castle for an audience with the 
captive, and as he offered a suitable bribe llic official 
gladly conceded the request. The interview over, the 
knight departed and sought the [lalaee of King Garda 
of Navarre, #ho held Gonr^cz in bondage. One of 
the counts against the prisoner seems to have been tliat 
be iiad asked Garcia for the hand uf his daughter, and 
to this princess, wlio secretly loved the captive, tlie 
knight now addressed himself; 

The Moon may well be Joyful, boi Breat abould be our giief, 

F'or Spoiii hu loat her guiutliui when Covtite hiui lun lier ebief. 

The Atooriih Immu: i» pouring like a rir«r o'er tlie fnnd : 

Cune on the Chrisuui fetten ihat bind Gonioler* hend I 

At ’mirk of night' the Infanta rose, and, proceeding 
alone to the castle where Gonr^lez wa.^ confined, prolfrreU 
such a Heavy bribe to the gwemor to set him ai liberty 
that he permitted his prisoner to go free. IJui the hero 
was still hampered by his chalnH, and when the jiair were 
stopped by a hunter-prJesi who threatened to reveal their 
whercabouis to the King's forcsim unless the Infanta 
{Kiid him a shameful ransom, Gonzalez was unable to 
punish him as he deserved But as the wretch embraced 
the princess she seized him by the throat, and Gonzdlez 
grasped the spear which he had lut fall and drove It 
through his liody. Shortly afterward they encountered 
a band of Gon/ilcK' own men-at-arms, with which incident 
thetr night of adventure came to a dose, 
tjo 
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The In/antes a/ luira 

Feu Spanish romanceiroi cclebratt! incnlunts more 
triigic or mcmotablt than those which duster round the 
miisEocre of t!ie unfortunate In fames or Princes of Lam 
by their ireaqheraiis unde, Kujr or Koderigo VelAsquei. 
Mr Fii;!maurtce Kelly thinks that one of these originated 
from a lost epic written between j’fiS and 1344, *'or 
perhaps from n lost recast of this tost epic." Strange 
that such epics should all be lost! fie pleads that 
Locklutrt might have utilized other more 'trneigetic ' 
ballads to illustrate this legend, but I think in this 
does some despite to the very fine and spirited trtmsta- 
lion entitled The Vengeance of Mudara ": 

Oh, in vain havo i tlaugMei'd the InfaiiU of Lara.; 

Tlictc^s A» heir tn lita haUa—tliaie's the baatard Mudora, 

Tliflte^s ihs *011 oT the miiegmJc—Jpawn of Maboun: 

If t meet wilh Mjdaja, my ipwr tuiiigt bim down. 

As t read these lines I recall a big drawing-roum. the 
narrow casements of which look upon a wilderness of 
garden woodland made magical by the yellow shadows 
of the hour when it is neither eveiling nor afternoun. 
Upon a tabic of mottled rosewood lies a copy of the 
Sffantsh liatlads in the embossed and fretted binding of 
tbe days when such books were given as presents and 
intendud for exhibition. A child of ten, I had stolen 
into this Elysium redolent of rosedcaves and potpourri, 
and, opening the book at random, oiinc upon the lines 
just (]uated. tor the first time f tasted the delights of 
rhythm, of music in words. The verses photographed 
themselves on my brain. Searching through the book 
utiiil darkness fell, it seemed to me that I could find 
nothing so good, nothing that swung along wilh such 
a gallop. But the cup had been held to my lips, and my 
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tliiys nijjhls ht:c;im(r u riiiicst Tor wordti wi3iUlf.il ter 
music, 1 had lo look for wme time heforc I encoon- 
tered anything Uetict than, or equal ut, the li;iunting 
rhythm of '“‘rhe Vengeance of Mudnra." The years 
Have brought discoveries beside which the first paies into 
insigniftcance, adventures in books of a spirit more 
subtle, carrying the thrill of a keener ama^Ecment ; Inil 
none came with the force of such revelation as vnis 
vouchsafed by that page in an tin forgotten hook in an 
unforgettable room, 

The first of the btliads In which lyoekhnrt deals with tlie 
subject of the I nfantes of Lara—for the one we have been 
discussing follows it—is eniiticd ’*The Seven Heads,'* 
and details the circumstance of the massacre of the un* 
happy princes. I'rom the Hisioria rfu Esfmtia of Juan 
dc Marinia (i 557^16sii) we learn that in die year 986 
Riiy Vetlsque/!, lord of Villaren, celebrated his marruige 
with Donna Lombra, a lady of high birth, at Rurgns. 
The festivities were on a scale of great splendour, and 
among the guests were Gustio Gotucilci:, lord of Salas 
of Lara, and his seven sous. These young men, of the 
blood of the Counts of Castile, were cefebraied for their 
chivatric prowess, and had all been knighted on the self¬ 
same day. 

As evil chance would have it, a quarrel arose between 
Gonzdlc^, the youngest of the seven brothers, and ouf 
Alvar SancheJ!, a relation of the bride. Donna Lrnnbm 
thought herself insulted, and In order to avenge licfseli^ 
when the young knights rode in her train as she totik 
her way to her lord’s castle, she ordered one of her slaves 
to throw at Gon/iiler a wild cucumber soaked in blood, 
"a heavy insult and outrage, according to the then 
existing customs and opinions of Spain." ^nrat this 
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rccnnitin; iimiih tlotrs not matter. But surely. 

wlt.iif:v(jr iis and makli);r all atluwance for 

the rudeness of the age of wlitch she was Jiji ornriinent, 
the lady did greater despite to herself th<ui to her cuemy 
by Lite periietmtifHt of such an act of cnide vulgjirity, 
The slave, having done as he was bid. fled for pn>tecti(>n 
Id his mistresses side. But lliat availed hint nodungt 
for the outraged Infantes slew him "within the very 
folds of her j^rment," 

Huy VeUsquesv burning with I-atin anger at what he 
deemed an insuSt to his bride, and therefore to himself, 
was determined upon a dreadful vengeance. But be 
studiously concealed hU intention from the young ncibit;' 

and behaved to ihent os if nothing of moment hud 
occurred. Some lime after these events be sent Gustin 
GooKiter. the father of the seven young champions, on a 
mission lo Cordova, the osiciisihle object ufwbkh w'as 
to receive on his behalf a tribute of money from the 
Moorish king of that city. He made Gustio the hearer 
of a letter in Arabic, which he could not read, the puria>rt 
of which was a re(]ucsi to the Saracen chieftain to bive 
him executed. But the infidel displayed more humanity 
than tltc Christian, and contented himself with imprison¬ 
ing the unsuspecting envoy. 

In furtherance of his jiJan-s Velasquez pretended to make 
an incursion into the Moorish country, in which he was 
accompanied by the Infantes of Lara with two hundred 
of iheir foSlowen With fiendish ingenuity he succeeded 
in I eliding them into an ambuscade. Surrounded on alt 
sides by the Saracen host, they resolved to sell their 
lives at the highest possible price nither than sur*^ 
render. Back to back they stood, taking a terrible 
toll t^f Moorish lives, and one by one they fell, slain hut 
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uncoiiqucrcd. Tlitir htisitls were JiKpaullcil lo Vc)i^Sf]uc2 
as an earnest uf a neigltboiirly rJeed by the Moorish 
king, and wrere paraded before blm aiwl hi front of their 
stricken Jather, who had lx:cn released in order that 
VelAsque^ might gJoat over His grief. When Ise Had 
satisfied his vengeance the lord of Villarcn pernutmi 
the stricken father to return to his empty home. 

But Roy Velilstjucz was not destined to go unpunished. 
While Gustio Gonzdlcji had been imprisoned in the 
dungeons of the Moorish King of Cordova he had con- 
tmeted an alliance with that monarch’s sister, by whom 
he had a son, Mudarra. When this young man had 
attained the age of fourteen years his moiiicr prevailed 
upon him to go in search of his father, and when he 
had found his now aged parent he learned of the :tct ot 
irtsiehery by whiclt his brothers had been slain, De¬ 
termined to avenge the cowardly deed, he hided his 
time, and, encountering Ruy Vel^squeie when on a 
hunting expedition, slew him' out of hand. Gathering 
nmund hint a baiul of resolute men. he attacked the 
castle of Vilhren. and executed a fearful vengeance 
upon the haughty Donna Lombra, whom he stoned and 
burnt at the stake. In coursic of time lie was adopted 
by his iailier s wife, Donna Saticha, who acknowledged 
him as heir to the estates of his father, 

\Vc have already indicnied the stirring nature of the 
ballad in which Mudaira takes vengeance upon tltc 
slayers of his brtdiren. Ils predecessor in Lockhart’s 
colieciion, that in which the agoniiced father beholds the 
^ven heads of his murdered sons, falls far short of it 
ill power. 

" My salliii}i Iwys." quoih Lara, «i| b * heavy tight 

Thes* dogt have hivimlit yum Tiiibci U> |<>oli upon thif night; 


The Wedding of the Lady Theresa 

Seirdti ^entlrr bofs, ivov bravtff, nre nmt ttitrseil \n Bf^in, 

Atiii b1<ftod of Mcmriit Ciod rttit fMvtt fDuUi fc «licd on her hLe 
ram.'* 

ifc look tbetr iiMds up me hy one ,—ht kjs^'d ilujoi o'er eod o^cr. 

And A^e ye the tuan ntn ctowni—I wot tltai (^rtef waj sore. 

Tie closed the lidi on ih^ir dead eyei, all with hij firigert frnih 

And h^tndlcd thdr bloody citih, and thcit lips to 

**- O hfld yu died all by rny tide upon vome famoui dAy. 

Nty fair yonog menf no weak teoit ihtsn had woabtd youT blood 
away. 

iTirr iTumpet of Cftstile had drowned the miBhelietcr''il lipirip 

And the bat of liil the Ljira'f line A Coihic tpear had borne/' 

T/te Weddmg a/ the Lady Theresa 
'* The Wedding tsf the L:tdy Theresa *’ ts a semi-hlsioncat 
txdlaci which iclts of the forced alliance of a Cbristiait 
maiden to a noble worshipper of Mahoun. Atfonso, 
King of Leon, desiraus of strengthening his alliance 
with the mfiidcl, intended to sacrifice his sister^ Donna 
Theresa, to his political necessttics. He paved the way 
for this lifitrayal by pretending that Abdallit. King of 
the Moors, h^ become a Christian, and hy indicating 
to lu:r the benefits of a union with the pagan prince. 
Totally deceived by these representations, the lady 
consented to the match, was taken to Toledo, and wed 
to the Moor with much splendour. But on tin; day of 
the marriage she learned of her brother's {lerfidy, and 
when she found herself alone with the Moorish lord 
she repulsed him, telling him that she would never l>c 
a wife to him in aught but name until he and his people 
embraced the Chriatlan faith. But Abdalta ridiculed 
her scruples, and took advantage of her unprotected 
state. As she had prophesied, a scourge fell upon him 
as the consequence of his wicked act. Terrified, lie 
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sent Tht-resa back to her brother, with an abimclance uf 
ireasturc, luitl she untered the mfmaster}' St 

in Leuii, where she pie^sed the retnatndtr of her ^ys 
in pious bboun; and devotions. 

S&d hort hiul fair Thewa w^en ihe thdr pairtipn karw; 

With flrteaming tcan itit fie:iifd ihcfn tell mho 'rriuqg the Moan 
niuit go: 

'I'hjit the, a Cbriiltan daipoidl, a Chmtuui Rrm and trsie, 

Must ved a Moomh husband^ It wtH myght eauiui her poe^ 

But all teJin and ill her pirn/crif they arc Cif iiuall aviul ^ 

At Icnffh ibc for bo* fate prepares, a victim sad and p9i^ 

This ballad is no earlier than ihc sixteenth century, and 
seems to be based upon historic faa, and, as Mr Fiix* 
maurice Kelly points out, it confuses Almaniior and 
tlie I'oledait governor AUIalhi on the one hand and 
Alfonso V of Leon with his father, Bermudo 1 1 , on the 
other, and introduces chrontitogical dilHcultics, 

Tas-sing by the balhids of the Cid, to the subject-matter 
of which we have already done ample justice, we come 
to that of 

Garcia Phrez tie f^argas 

Phis Mr Fiutnauricc Kelly dismisses in a word, 
altlmtigh it seems to me to merit some attention* Oe 
Vargas distinguished himself greatly at the siege of 
Seville In the year 1148 One day. while riding by 
the banks of the river, accompanied only by a single 
mmpanion, he was attacked by a party of seven mounted 
Moors. His comrade rode off, but P<&rc3i, closing his 
visor, and setting his lance in rest, faced the paynim 
wamora. They, .seeing who awaited litem, made nil 
speed back to their own lines. As he made his «uy 
Iwck to camp FtiresE noticed that he had dropped his 
scarf, and immediately rcttirned to seek for it. But 


Pedro the Cruel 

although he rude Tar into the danger Kunc ere be found 
it, the Moors sttll avoided him, and he returned to Uie 
Sp>:inish tamp in safety. The ballad makes PdruK 
recover the scarf front the Moors, who had found it and 
^Moo|jed it on a spear." 

‘’Stand, ^and, tc tbieves tnd robbers, lay down my tMty% 
pled^! ” 

He cried t and ever as be eded the} felt hit fsukhion't edge. 

That day uben the I./wd oT Varga» came to the amp atone. 

The scarf, bb lady^s krgesa. niound Itb breast was ihmim; 

Bore was his bead, his sword was led. and. front bis panuncl strung, 
Seven turbans green, sote back'd, I ween, before Don Garoi tiung. 

This lost, verse shows how strongly Lockhart was 
indebted to Scott for the spirit and style of his com- 
|iositLons.i 

Peilro tht Crttef 

Wc coniR now to those baJUds which recount the vivid 
but sanguinary history of Don Pedro the Cniol. Many 
attempts have been made to prove that Pedro was by 
no means such an inhuman monster as tlie baltadecrs 
would have us believe. But probability seeins io be ou 
the side ai the singers rather than «n that of the modem 
historians, who have done their beat to remove the stain 
of his ferocious acts from Pedro's abhorred name. His 
first act of atrocity wits dial celebrated in the ballad 
entitled " The Master of St lago." which refers to his 
illegitimate brother. On the death uf that nobleman, 
his father, well aware of Pedro's vindictive temperament, 
Med to the city of Coimbra, iii Portugal, Uijt, beHcvittg 

* 11 Soott wrute thii vene liiRMcIf (as Ixckhail adttuu), Itu wrote 
vdicn. 
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Pedros assevcmtioiis dial iie had no inicntton of 
ofTering him violence, he accepted his invitaiton lo the 
Court of Seville, where a gaiJatit toumiunviit was iiboiu 
to be held. No sooner )iud he arrived, however, than 
lie was secretly put to death (1358), it is believed ai 
the tttstanee of the notorious Maria de Padilla, Pedro's 
mistress. 

*^5(411(1 off, (tand oil, ihoti traitor itrottjj," *t<fra>ihui he siid to inc- 

"Thy time on etuth ibjiU not be Umy—'WhAt hrin({s thee to my 
knec^ 

My l«ly cni«« a New Ycm's gj/t, and I will kn]) my word; 

Thy hcMl, meihirki, Bray *enx the kiilft—Cloud yconun, draw 
thy sword." 

The ballad recounts how Pedro, relenting somewhat, 
imprisoned the false Maria de Padilla, but there is no 
evidence ihai she either suggested the crime or sufrered 
for lu Mr Mtzmaurice Kelly gives it as his opinion 
that the dramatic ^wer of the romance is undeniable. 
I Jad he spoken of its ntclodrtunatic power I might feel 
inclined to agree with him. 

That Pedro was accessory to the violent death of the 
young and Innocent princess whom he liad itiarricd, and 
immediately afterward deserted for ever, there can be 
no doubt, says Lockhart, referring to the marriage of 
Pedro with Blanche de Bourbon. But whether he 
murdered his^ queen or not, his paramour^ Marin de 
Padilla, was innocetit of oil complicity tn the iifTair, 
although the ballad makes her the instigator of tiic 
horrid deed, and it is plain that the poems which refer 
to her were written with a sinister political motive. 
Mariana, who is sufficiently reliable, states that Pedro's 
Cfinduct toward his (}ueen had aroused the anger of 
many of his nobles, who presented him witli a rettton- 
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fitrance in writing. Hts fteroc and homictdcit temper 
amused to fury at what be considered an unwarranted 
interference in his pri\'alc concerns^ he immcdtatciy 
gave the order that hb unfonunate French consort 
should be put to death by pobon in the prison where 
she wai conhned. The poem makes Pedro and his 
paramour plot upon the death of the unhappy Queen In 
the crude manner of the Ualladccr all the world over, 

hlaru de PajdlUa, be net thtu of di^miil moodf 
For if r tirice Wc rae, it di mu fwlby good," 

may be good ballad-writing, but [ confess the Iwrhnrous 
inversion in the second line appears to me to be 
unnecessary. 

"But ir upon Queen Blaache ^ will that 1 wine scotii diould 

»hpw^ 

For 21 banner to Medina cuj shdl gOL^ 

rhft irork vhall be of BI«j)cbe^i luu^ of Blaridic*} blood the 
gitnind, 

SucTi ficmiofi (luiU ihey weave for Ihce, stich aacrifici; be 

Wiih il)e example of many enchanted passages of aliusion 
no less recondite occurring In the bullads of hia own 
country-side, Lockhart might nuLsomibly have been 
c*|jecled to have done much better than the last couplcL 

Fbuw lute, Jfe’rc sfauptl a weed fw me 
In simmer nmAiig the llci«eiE»; 

I will repay lKe^ haiik aguo 
In winter miuing ihn ihnwm 

I1ic allow VO wbite ihmil be your weedk 
^ tn bale you vhili be dteab 

The canid eajt wind ihalj wrap yemr hdd 
And tile iharp rain oxs your brebu 

But I question if fulk-poetry evcrcapturcd a lilt more ex¬ 
quisite than that of the first four tines ofThe Gardener^ 
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Lot fictoi CDcrpon rcTkidtos 

Kntn lot rubuitoi bnuoi 
e\ cruel re^ Don Pedro 

Y Don Snrit]uc, iit hermonth 

No ioo abnuoi de amor 

Los que )oi doi k ennn daodo 

Qua ei uiK> tieoa luia cUga, 

V otro un pumi acersdo. 

So run ihe first two verses, wliJch 1 leave the reader 
to translate for himself, lest further datnatre be done 
them. 

The proclamation of Don Henry takes up the story 
where the preceding ballad left it off. In the iran&laiioti 
of this, it seems to me, l.ockhart Im been much more 
successful that! his great father-in-law proved himself in 
that of Its companion ballad. I do not think it possible, 
however, to render adequately by an English jien the 
dignified rhythm of the Castilian in which this rontamtro 
is dressed But the second verse, 

So dvb and aullen if ihc jjlan of Pedro''f tiffileBS ey«, 

Still lialT he (cm what itumben there to vctigciuice may atiK- 
So atuids the brodier, on hia brow the mark of btood la acen. 

Yet hail he oat been Pedru'f Cain, hii Cain bad Pcdni been, 

Is rtmlly fine, expressive, and ascends a vrhote scale ot 
terrible thought and realisation. Are these awful eyes 
dead? Can the threat they hold l>e imaginary? My 
hands are wet with brother's blood, but it is only by 
virtue of a slender chance that bis are not imbrued with 
mintu The vense is horribly dmpient of the death- 
cold atmosphere of the moment which follosvs murder 
—simple, appalling, dcjipefatcly tragic. The mad grief 
of the slain King's jiantmour is dmw'n with a touch almost 
its auccessfu], 
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The Moor Redu^n 

In her hotchrek thi; blood mountt high, iluida gjkdti^ down^ 

Now on proud Henry'? roy«l itole^ his tobi: and golden citjwn^, 

Arid now upon I he trampled clonk thju h!de^ not from her view 
The slaughtcned Pedio^i marble brow, and lifw ef livid hue. 

77 «r Mtfor Retffta» 

\Vt may pjiss by " The Lord of Buirayo ” and “ The 
King of Armgoii and come to the Iwlkd of ** The Moor 
keduan/' a piece based on the aiege of Granada, last 
stronghold of the Moors, and the first of those in which 
Lockhart deals with the romancer os /ronUfkos, or 
romances of the frontier^ which, as we have before 
remarked, may have been influenced by Moorish Ideas, 
or may even represent borrowings or tionn^es of a kind 
more or less direct. In his criltque of this r&mancero 
Mr Fitzmaurice Kelly says: " t-ockhart is, of course, 
not to blame for translating the ballad precisely as he 
found It in the text before him. Any translator would 
be bound to do tlic same to-day if be attempted a new 
rendering of the poem ; but he would doubtless think it 
advisable to state in a note the result of the critical 
analysis which had scarcely l>ceLi begun wbeti Luchhart 
wrote, ti now seems fairly ceriaiu that Pi^rci: de Hita 
ran two rottutneeros into one, and chat the verses from the 
fourth stanza onward in Lockhart, 

They pused ibc Glrira gale with bannen all diapUyed, 

are part of a ballad on Bonbdirs expedition against 
Lucena in 1433.*’ This is only partially correct, 
Lockhart knew perfectly well that the piece w;is not 
homugeneutjs* Indeed he says, "The following b a 
version of ceriaiti parts of fteo buila^s," althtiugh he 
seems to have been unaware that one of them was that 
deitling with Boabdil’s expedilioti. That poitiun, 
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ioctt'cci, j>iX)vidcs by far the best elements in the eoro- 
position. 

Wlat caftuu blue vid iculei, ^hal ttirbaiu pleach'd of ijreen i 
tVhat waring of their erae«n^ and pluatagea betarten; 
tVhal butkint and «lial what rowela dtaafod in gold, 

tVhat handiotoe gesttenen, «btt baoTUt hcattt and bold I 

Reduan had registered u rosH vntv to take the city of 
JaeiiSo that he might win the daughter of the Moorish 
king. The ninth verse is full of a gniteful music, not 
too often found in rhe poetry of the llrimin oT : 

Dut lince rn buiy eft^ I did my pmmhe pilght, 

(tviiat wdl might coit a you') to win tb«e In a night. 

The pledgo derumdt the paying, 1 would my anldinn brare 
Were half u ante of jun u 1 am of ny gram; 

although, I confess, the interna) rhyming of ‘'paying'’ 
and "jaen" detracts from the melody of the whole* 
And this is the besetting sin of i.ockhart, that he mars 
his happiest efforts by crudities which he evidently con^ 
founded with the simplicity of the ballad form. In idl 
BHiish balladry, if memory serves me, there is no sudi 
vulgarism as this. 
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CHAPTER X : THE RO.VIANCEROS 
OR BALLADS —continutd 

There erymp in f>fuiij|-rhi ihs wm goiny dowiu 
awM catllhg on tbc TriiiSt>'i Htime c^Llmg on Mahoan ; 

Htre poxsctl away ihi; Ibcre m the Dw wAi bdnur. 

And liere waj heard tbe Chnitian hell^ nad ih«te tlig ktourUb Inrn, 

I N this vivid verse, the first two imes of which seem 
to me especially successful, Lockhart, with a stroke 
or two of his jx:ti, provides us with a tnov^ig 
sketch of the confusion and turmoil aitendiiif; the 
Moorish flight from Granada, the lust stronghold of 
the Moors in Spain, which fell to the viciarious arms 
of Ferdinand and Isabella on the 6th of January, ^49^, 
the year of the discovery of America. The fenrainder 
of the liullad is no better than Lorcnxo de Sepulveda’s 
rather unmusical ofiginaL It is pity tliai a ballad 
heginning with such a spirited couplet should be lost in 
the shallows and the miseries of such stuff as : 

“ UtiliA[i]i]r King, whaw cnv«ti icml can brmik " (ihc 'gan replj') 

*' Te IfMife behittd CianAds—vho hutt not henit 10 die— 

Now for the love I bore ihy youth ittee gkdty cautd 1 iljiy, 

For wbal is ttfe lo leave when iuch a emwn b out awiiy ?" 

Here the spirit of the metre has descried the body of 
ihe verse, which is now merely galvanised into lift: by 
an artificial current of pedantrj- The striking io- 
eqiuilities in the work of I^ockhart arc surely eloquent 
of the tragedy of the half-taleni, 

£hfj ^i&Hzo lie ^/guitar 

Upon the fall of Granada the Catholic 2eal of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella insisted upon the conversion of the 
Moors of that province. Most of the defeated pagans 
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concurrtid, outwardly at least, with the royaJ deerec, but 
in the Sierra of Alpuxarni there remained a leaven uf 
the infidel blood who refused baptism at d)e hfinds 
of the priests who were sent to seal them of the faith. 
A royal order at length went forth lo carry out the 
ceremony by force of orins. For a season the Moors 
resisted with tlte stubborn courage of their race, but at 
length they were subdued and almost exurpated. But 
their ruin was not accomplished without severe losses 
on the side of their would-be prosetytimers, one of 
the most notable of whom was Don Alonso Ue Aguilar, 
brother of that Gonzalvo HemAndtst de Cordova of 
Aguilar who gained widespread renown as ' the 
Great Captain.' flat the ballad does not stent to 
square with the facts (d history. Indeed it places 
Aguilar's death before the surrender of Granada, 
whereas in reality it look place as late as 1501. Mr 
Fitrmaurice Kelly thinks that " this points to the con¬ 
clusion thnt the romance was not wriiten til! long after 
the trvent. when the exact details had been forgotten.'’ 
But why blame an entire people for what may have t>cen 
ii tfipsHU vtettKtrio! on the p;irt of a single hnltadecr? 
On the other hand, Mr Kelly might justly ask one to 
indicate ballad springing from fotk-sciurccs the 

details of which square with the circumstances aa 
known to history' or nseertained by research. 
l.,ockhart. its usual upon first mounting his destner, 
dashes the spurs in its sides with a flounsh r 

Fenumda, Kin; of A^mi;cHi, ixrore Gmnada lies, 

With <tukn jtnd bnoni ninny n onr, ind cliampiDiti of i^iDpTiie; 

With ail the capinins oT Citililc thnt lerve hit Indy'i crown. 

Hb drifo ESMtbdil from hit gatei, ami pluclu the CKKxnt duwn. 

So far good. Now for the conclusion ; 
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i'hu Monhih diaiilMM* wMt dii: tpolie^ atound hisr^Littmcx? kept, 
Bu( her thastdr dinggctl Om^ tlmm n awmjr—iben Umd ami ihi:; 
mepii 

They wmh'd ihe btoodi with Enany w Um, fejoi dmt of dart aod 

wrawj 

AjmI bpried hin> wear the watcTidear of the baofc of iVIpuwnt. 

Jt wiU not serve co point out itai this is jim what one 
might expect (n a ballad, for ii bears nut the shadow 
of resemblance to the original. 

Que de diiqnho en Ui cutu 
A sua pecho* le cmnt 
A 111 polabna que dice^ 

Cuilqiient Mom tlombi ; 

•* tkm Alonio^ Don Alonio, 

Dio* perdone ll Ui alma, 

Pue* to nutinm Ids Momi, 

Lot Mont* do cl Alpujtna." 

1 am sometimes lemptciJ to think that the weary giant 
at Ablioisford wrote all Lockhart's first verses, as one 
heads a copy-book for a child t 

Lockhart omits from his coliection the very fine ballad 
beginning: 

Rfo verdtf > Rid ¥crde, 

TUuo VMS cn tftnjgjd vtva; 
tifiird li Y Sierra Bi-rniejt 
Simio gtan cabillcti'rii 

Mtirknoci duquei y condei^ 

SdVom dd grAd mlia i 
Alll nufrieia UnUales, 

Hambrc de vaIot y eitiid]!i, 

which was rather inaccurately rendered by Bishop Percy 
as foltows: 
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nm^ gci^ila rivejf^ 

Lch. thy sftrcacni titt iikotcd trtf h i 

Mmijr m hra v^ nohl^ Cipuim 
Klp«i» aloEig ihy billow'd Etinrc, 

All bcftitJc ihf timpid iraterm 
All bcsidti thjf suid« io hrtgbt, 

Mwiinh cliti^ Knd ChfiitiAa wmdori 
J«in«d in dcrce ud tconal Agtu. 

t^cirliAps H more accurate Lhaugh lem fmbhed rendering 
of the^e opening verses might be ; 

Einemld rirer, emerald rirer, 

Stdned sleughlet^ evil cheer, 

^firiKt UctWj4 md thy nie»dov!i 
l^efiihcd mtdy «cav^ler. 

IhiJce und count end veliint eequim 
Fdl iipori thy fete) thort | 

Tbetedkd noble Urdielte 
Who the steinlest fiile bore. 

1 have tmitalatcd these two verses chiefly for the puq)0«c 
of showifiR how >'ery freely those English authors who 
have attempted to render verse from the Castilian have 
dealt with the originals. And. as f have said before, I 
suspect that tlic principal reason for this looseness is a 
lack of idiomatic grasp. Indeed, it is obvious from most 
English translations that the sense of the original has 
been gathered rather than fully apprehended. 

We can pass over '* The Departure of King Sebastian/' 
with Its daring rhythm of 

11 wu a Luiitaniui Ltily, mitl «iic «u luTt^F m degree, 

recalling in some measure the irregular lilt of the old 
Scots ballads, and enter the division entitled by Lockhart 
“ Moorish ballads." 
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Moorts/i BtiUtuis 

Wc havi; already discussed die question of the ‘ Mdurkti^ 
ness * (or ot herwi sc) of these iia [l at! s Let us ii ow discuss 
them as ballads and as tiaihing' more. I'hc first, '"''I'hc 
Bulbfighl of Ganiul," is not only a famous piece, but 
in translating it Lockhart has risen to the occasion. 
It dcscnbcs the dexterity of Ganzul, a noble Moor, in 
the bulUring, and is certainly not without its quota of 
Moresque colour. 

Kbg Almsnror of Crsinuli, he heth bid the trumfiet sflund, 

He bith ewomoned ilL the Moorish lords, from the hilli end pleins 
uotind, 

From Vege am) Sioini, from Belis vid Kern I, 

They heve come with lidni and oouiua of gold and wrined «eel, 

« - r « < i - 

Eight Moorish lonb of T«tour uied^ with fUlwwt ann tmd troe 
The ontet of the beasts ftbidc^ fts they como mihbg through^ 

The decd» they've dont^ tlic tpotU ihey'Tc woo, HIJ M with hQpc 
and trust— 

Vet ere high m «p{iair« the they ^1 bite hit the dutt- 

Then «otmds the frompd etesrif«then ehtnp the Loml t^Jiilioirr i 
Muke toom^ make room for Gmtml, Ihrow wiikt ihrow Hide the 

door— 

Blow, blonr the trampet defttxrr fttll, more IcntiUy ctfike the drtuDt 
The AlcAjctc of A^ira. to dghi the bull hua come. 

He defeats the bulb sent ngntnst him with the exception 
of one Harpado, A furious yet ^gnciotiH bcAsL The 
quainuo which describes htm b well forged: 

Dark ti hli hide dn either itde» but the blood within doth boit 
And the dial hide glows at if on fice, ua be piwi to tiie tunpoib 
Hit eyte are )ot and they are la ctystil ridp of mow | 

But now ihey ttme with ooe red gbue of bnsss upon the foe. 

But tt is not illrpas^iugly like the odginai: 
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Vijftt Krt cdor enocddldc^ 

V Icrft como 
Attugida fjtntc y oicHd, 

E4J1 frcnt£! vT.Jlofa j anch^ 

But pfoud aa b Harpado, he must give way ti> tlie 
knightly Mcmr, regarding whom many tHhtr talcs arc 
toldi especially with reference to his love afl&urs with a 
fair lady of his own irice. 

7 7 u! ^egris Bride 

'*The Zegris’ Bride" tells in ballad form of the hercc 
feud between the two Moorish parties in Granada, the 
Zegns and the Abcncermgest the Montagues and 
Capulcts of the last of the Moorish strongholds, when 
factious strife certainly accelerated the fall of their city. 
I he ballad is well turned, and attractive in rhythm: 

Of nil die Ifluod of Zegri, tho chief u Lttuo, 

To wield ftjon like him ii none, w JtiTeJin lo throw; 

Kroni the place of lu* dooimitit], he etc thn lUtwn doth 
From Aiiaht dc Ilciuros, he lidej In weulf of wot 

Such a phrase as " the place of his dominion " is not 
suited to ballad composition, nor is the four-line rhyming 
gp^tcful to the ear, sjthough the measure U all that could 
be desired. Once more [ think I see the hand of Scott 
in this translation, his ' ei:|ucstrian ’ rhythm, his fondness 
for introducing words intended to a£jsist local colour, as 

Of yold-wnnighi robe di turbtn— odi jewelled uOudl, 

which he must, perforce, explain in a note as ’ scimitar,’ 
1 he young Zcgn, we are told, is attired for action, not 
for the cavalcade or procession. Indeed, his .armourand 
even Ids horse are camouflaged to assist hts passage 
through an enemy’s country without observation. 
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T\>c l>eli Is hkiik. The hWl Ip dinii but the bUde w bright ^ 

They havie htnitcn'd \m Iwfa in a inurtiy but yd her hwf» 
PfC Ifgtiu 

A^Tid Hjiam ; 

tn darhTT^ snid m pwinn^fp* ridel ei'ery iLntti^ knight^ 

Tilt foam on ibe f^in ye may lee U plAfn* but nottimg eUe ti whlxt^ 

Ltsam wears his btinnet a sprrg i^fbay given him by 
Z^ycla. his lady. 

And ever at they rode, he looked opifi hie ladyV lioao. 

^ God knntre^^ i|y(i4h he, ** what fate may he—1 may Ih; slaughtered 
soon*'* 

But be lives lo win his bririe^ ^ we are told in die curt 
final verse: 

Young Lieiuo vas mOMEog vhen onmTdii on iHe (uih 

Jle wed couM eee them riditig dow; then prickM he in his wmtii. 

Tliff rngiog rite, the kioemm of Zayda's hateful liauA«, 

Foiiglit wcU Uut day, yet \n the fray the ZegTi vuu hit spoute. 


T/w jRr/tift/ of AnthUa 

**Thc Bridal of Anddla” is brilliant with Oriental 
colauring; 

Kiid up, rise up, XariCo, hj die gnldeit euibion down i 
Rile up, oiunc to the witidaw, and gai» wttH all The tovtu 
From gay guUar and violin the ill vet noiet itc Bowing, 

Anil the lovely tuie doth 5|Kak lieiwecn the uumpet'p lordly blnwifigp 
And bnnneri bright from Uuke light we waving everywltete, 

And the mib tall plume of our eourin*s bridegtwm proudly 
in the air? 

Rue ui\ rise up^ Xsrifai lay the golden cushion down i 
Rise up, come to the wIndoWi and giue with all the tovm 

Skilful weaving this* The lady would mi look, however, 
because Andella, who was about to wed another, hod 
been false to her. Ballad literature b scartety a record 
of human constancy. In Bailaddand the percentage nf 
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faithless suraiits, black or ifrhitcv clown or is a 

hijfh one. Was the kiw regarding; breads of prondsf 
first tormutated !ty u sttidciit of l^allad Ion?, I wonder ? 
Whatever else it ntay have effcctctU it seems to have 
pot ait end to tcillad-writing, [>crhap!t because it ended 
the conditions and cinaimstanccs which went to the 
making of balladdering. 

Sara's /^tirnngs 

1 be tntrij;^ing ballad of “ Zara's Earrings " bears upon 
It the stamp of natural Iblk'Snng. It ma)t cunie from ;i 
Moorish original, but appearances are often deceptive. 
In any case it is worth quoting in part. 

" Mjf eutiogB, mjf moingt^ Uier'n dropt into the well. 

And whtt to w; to Mu^ji, I cannot, caonot leU." 

Twis tliiu Gmiudi^ founUtn by, fpaJta AlbnEuni’ ihuglitci-. 

‘■The veU « deep,far down they Ue, beneath tlw cold, bine walcf. 
To me did Mu^ Ijbe them when be ipnke bu ud faieirell. 

Aail what to uy when he coma liach, alas I 1 cannot tfll." 

Xhe lady resolves in the end to do the best thing she 
can ^ihat is, to tell the truth. There ts a sequence of 
romances about this Mu^ who seems to have been 
a Saracen of wrorth* and the same must be remarked 
about Ceiin' or Selim, his successor itt the collections 
of Lockhart and Dipping, Had Lockhart been well 
advised, he would have aubsttiuied the ringing and 
patriotic '* Las soberbtas toires mira,'^ which is certainly 
difficult of translation, for the very sombre Lamenta* 
lion for the Death of Ceiin,*' fine though it is. Anything 
in the nature of a ceremony or a processiun seems to 
liave attracted him like a child, Bui let us have » 
verse of the lirei poem. Even should we not know 
Bpanish its music could not fail to haunl and iiolcl us. 
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&0^>erbiu tornfi Tncta 

V Itn lu ^rnciufl 
Dc «u patriA duke y cari 
C«Hii, quc d rcy 1e dE^^lkfta; 

V ptrdidA ta ctpcnuiM 

I)e |amda vokcf a rdU 
Can ■tutpirDfl diec ^ 

^ t)d cicta hicmnte itstcdb, 

CrarwdR bella, 

Mt lUntQ cficuchou j dufUte mi pcnAt"^ 

AWw/w/'/V n<t//m/s 

Wc now come m cnnsictcr tht; romantic balljids; ihc 
third and last section of Lockh^irt's collecitom "The 
Moor Calaynos" we hnvq alrciidy described, and the 
same applies to " Gayferos’’ and " Meliseiulra.’' its 
sequel. The biilUid which follows these, " Lady Aldus 
Dream," Is alluded to by Lockhart as "one of the most 
admired of all the Spanish ballads,” It is no favourite 
of mincL I may judge it wrongly, but it seems to 
me inferior, and 1 much prefer the stirring "Admiral 
Guorinos," w^htch treads upon its halting heels with all 
tht: impatience of a warlike rhythm to spur it oit, 
Guurinos was admiral to King Charlemagne, in my 
boyhood days the condition of the British Navy was a 
newspaper topic of almost con slant recurrence, and f 
was wont to sjieculatc upon the awful iuefhctency which 
must have crept into the I'raitkish tlcel during the 
enforced absence of Its chief in the country of the 
Moors, for Guarinos was captured by the Saracens at 
Runcesvallcs. Ills captor, King Marlutes, treated him 
in a princely manner, hut pressetl him to ticcome a 
convert tu Islcun, promising to give htm his two 
daughters in marriage did he consent to the proposaL 
Hut the Admiral was adamant and reJused to bribed 
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or coaxed Inio tbcracceptiincc of the failh af Mohammed 
and Termagaunu Working: himself op fnio one of those 
passions which seeoi to be the tapedal privilege 
Oriental potcntatesi MarJotes commanded that Guannos 
should be incarcerated in the lowest dmtgeon in his 
castle keep. 

It was the Moorish custont to hale captives to the light 
of day three times in every year for the popular cdtfica* 
lion and amusement. On one of these occasions, the 
Feast of St John:^ the King raised a high target beneath 
which the Moorish knights rode in an attempt to pierce 
it with their spears. But so lofty was It that none of 
them might succeed in the task, and the King, annoyed 
at their want of skill, refused to pcrnitt the banquet lo 
commence until ihc target was transtixed, Guartnos 
boasted that he couUl accoitijdish the feat. The royal 
permission was accorded him to try, and his grey 
charger ant! the armour he had not worn for seven 
long j^ars were brought to him. 

Tlicy have girded on hit *hln of mail, hu rubteii well ihty'vc 
dup’d, 

And they've Ijerred the helm oa hit viuge pdo, and lus liand the 
lance hath grupeil. 

And they have caught tbs old grey hoiv, the home he (oved of 
Jfore, 

And be Mendi pawing at tbe gate — caparitooed once mure, 

Guarinos whispered in the old horse's tar, and it recalled 
the voice of its master. 

Oh I tightly did Ounrtnw vault into tite aaddh; ticrv 
And tbwiy riding dgwn made ball hefotc hfarlotes' kne*; 

Again the lieathen laughed aloud—" AH hail, an kni^ih^quotli lit, 

" Sow dn rhjr bait, thou champion pioud, Tliy blood I look to 
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With Ihm (iidirimi^ lutce in rett, a^imt the iroffot mde, 

Pierced At one thrmt hil enviotu hreui, ami down hit tmban 
tnde. 

N(iw ride, nsir ride, Gunnos—not bjtce tmt rowd Epare—> 

SJtjf. tbj, Jind gjUUip for Ihjf lire—the bnd of Fnuicc lie* /Afwt} 

There would seeni to be socne condexton between this 
btilTad and the h reneh romance of *'Ogter the Dune,'^ 
and Erman tells us that it was sung in Russian in 
Siberia as late as I 

■'The Lady of the Tree” idb how a princess was 
stolen by the fairies, and how a knight lo whom she 
appealed for rescue turned a deaf ear to her ri^uest 
and was afterward sconted by her w’hcn she returned 
to her rightful station, *' The False Queen ” is a mere 
fragment, but *'The Avenging Childc" is both complete 
and vivid. Mr Fitjimaurice Kelly declares that Gibson's 
version of this ballad k superior to that of Lockhart. 
Let us compare a verse of both. 

Avoid that luilfe Ln botUe Mrife, that weipon short and thin 
The dragon’i gore hath bath'd it o'er, acreu timei 't*!o* tieeped 
themn; 

Seven liinei the omtlh hath proved its pith, it cuiU a cuniJtef 
through— 

In France the blade vat fuhioned, from Spain the iholt it drew, 
Gibsoii renders this r 

'Tit a tight good ipeor with i paint so shupv die toughest plvogb' 
share might pierce. 

For seven times o'« it was tempered fi ne in the blood of a dragon 
Berco, 

Attcl seven tunes o'er it was whetted keen, till it shone with % 
deadly glaitco. 

For its steel wtta wrought, iu Uie hnesl forge^ in the realni of 
iniglity Ft&nee. 

My preference ia for Lockhartk rendering. Gibson's 
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first tine is extracirdirtarily rhimsy and C(U:opfi(inpii!i, and 
the ugly inversions in ttie second line cnuld scarcely i>e 
tokiiated outside the Ixiundarics of the ntirscry. The 
renutining lines are well ettough, but no ttuproveineiit, 
I think, ujion those of Lockhart, only the whole has 
a better swing, a liveJier Utt, even if In the firat line this 
is roughened hy the cnidhy occasioned by the juxia^ 
pcKiitiort of so many sibitants and explosives. The 
Avenging Chifde duly accounts for his enemy. 

tttghl KOD that knife bAth qqcncticd hii life—the Head ii lundcrcd 
»liarr, 

Tlien gluJunno amilcd the Avenging ChUde, niHi fix’d it on hii 
•jmr. 

Pity it is that a sense of humour seldom chimes with 
a sense of the romantic. An ‘avenging chitde' «ho 
could smile gladly when fixiitg the head of a foe on 
his spear seems more fitted for a llorstol institution 
than for the silken atmosphere of Courts. Yet he 
married the Infanta, and was knighted iind ho'nmtrcd 
by the King. Possibly they found in him a kindred 
soul, tf all we read In romance regarding kings <*nd 
infantas be true. 

This very beautiful ballad, which is given in the 
Cuftciowcr* of Antwerp OaSS)- teJht how Count Arnaldos. 
wandering by the seashore one morning, hears the 
mystic song of a sailor in a pfLsstng galley, 

lion nay lieiit and eye tnay i;turten, 
tailh B stftmi; and Hope fi free, 

Hut mof tol ear no more may liitsn 
To the Mng that rule* the aea. 


Count Arnaldos 

When the gtv^'heir'd uJtor cheuntedt 
Kvvrjr wIihI hu*bcd tn 
like a viff in‘f bowctt t>«nti!i} 

All ihc wills (cpoalng deep>, 

Br^ht in beautjr n»e the itu-fiah 
Piom ba green cave (iown bdnw. 

KiglU alarve the eagle peifed hiin— 

Half tBUfic charmed them «o. 

# * 4 

“ Far tbc ulte of God, emr M^kcr “ 

(Covnt tna *tviinj$)i 

*’ Old iwn^ let tne be |ttTtalter 
In the of thy >ong.* 

** Count Amtiilnv f Coqnt 

Rcim t read uni rhouglits f — 

WouldMt thcoi leum the ocemi aecret 
lit our Uiou xnu^t go,*^ 

Longfellow wrote a rather im^ic ba!j.id, ■* The Seaside 
and the Fircsidei on the ArnaMos episode^ incorpo¬ 
rating several of the lineE^ Some years 1 published 
an adaptation of it, altering the environment and chang¬ 
ing the metre, and this the reader may perhaps be 
complacent enough to accept us an itlustmtion of the 
manner in whidj " this sort of thing b done,*" 

Whrat the fleet »hip« «t«rid tnwsid lo the shot* 

Atm white tempeif, *tit then iimplore 
The godm not trciuiire ^ red irpjeB (o tpit 
Upon the marble ttumri ben^th the hill 
Nor tcintillmnt dust from (ai Armbiiui rtmini, 

Nor weivei more briJtiani ihan the Kue erf dremik. 

Not femlhemi ivuli, or rich thing< ai belong 
To Emstern wmten, but m WDttJnRa rong 
To wod petchmiice upon a «eajnan’'m tipti 
That onofi 1 heiird when the departing sbipa 
SwBpt from ihemmu of Mhbound Syrmcoae. 
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I knoir otf flrenitig •vigil ig In vuin, 

Tlut nrm thnlJ t hesr i1i«t Mng 
Sooije fplonctul tiwctibir'i ivnul, 

Swelling hi» hesut, aitd buffitng oU omlrol, 

Sofflo white Mn-gpiiit dMnting Finnn hb ttiguth 
Sing the ttiwnge cohnttk of i illitiiit Hmtk 
Music deep4ftiwiied wilhin the siren sem 
Art thco beyond the csll of eettuy? 

The " Song for the M«ming of uhe Pay of St John Uie 
Baptist*^ has little to do with Mlad, so twe ntuy pass it 
by, as we may do the '* JuJum" fragment, one of the 
Gayferos group. “The Song of the Galley,” which 
Mr Kelly regards as ■' too dulcet,'* seems to mo poorly 
rendered i 

V« galley* (kiily bolll, 

Lile caailB cm the sen. 

Oh, great will be your guilt 
If ye bring him rmt to met 

This seems to me facility run mad, and gnsit woidd 
be iny guilt did I quote more. To the very fine 
*'Wandering Kiiight*s Song" I have already made 
allusion. *' MingtiUlo** enshrines a motif of almost 
world-wide usage : 

Since for kbnring tfae£^ Mhl$uillt>> 

My motber scoldv me uM tha day. 

Let me huw it qqirlty, darbng i 
GfTC me back my kns, 1 pray. 

A conceit current from Caithness to Cajwi d'lstrU- 
'* Serenade," from the Rontanccro GenetS of 1604, is 
certainly not peasant work. For his inuisliiiiun of this 
Lockhart deserves high praise. Its music is reminiscent 
of Shelley's '* Skylark." though of course it lacks the 
almost intolerable kvtmness of that sung most magical. 
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All the iton ate 
ti> the tfotgeouM 
It) the iFiteui Bcarcc l1owiti|t 
Mtmk hittr»i lie: 
niqw» gentre. pmb beetr. 

Uui bing no elond lo hide 
Tlldr dear reapfcndei^Oie^ ^ 

Not chase iram Zara'^ side 
[hounft bright and pure a* tlie^e 

11 is inspired by n ch:teic and natural mustc dl tta own, 
beyond the conscious artistry of the material fnarL Tg 
do Lcjckhari justice, he loved the art ol letters for 
itself alone- Id is was that natural modesty which is 
content to sing in the shadow i nor can one recall the 
memory of that line and upright spirit, hla labour and 
hfs sacrihee, without praise and gratitude gladly be¬ 
stowed. In this poem I seem to see the real Lockhart 
—a man with the heart of a child, 

'* Minguela's Chiding ** tells of the wot of a rustic maid 
who loved to her destruction. "The Captive Knight 
and tlve Blackbird is the prison plaint of a warrior who 
knows not how' the seasons pass, or the moons wax and 
wane t 

W« dwfell* wiih irw in tpitc of thee, thou ghutsoira: momh of Msjp { 

1 wnot «« •hw *lifi Ihete Ik; ! know not night fnnn dif, 
nwre mu « bint wliote voice I hoani, oh, swed my huaII bird 
sung, 

1 heard iu tune when niglit wu gone, and up tbc tnoming ipnmg. 

Some cruel hand had slain the blackbird which was 
wont to delight the poor prisoner's heart. But the King 
heard his plaint white passing beneath his dungeon 
window', and set him free, 

\Vc may pass over the ouher sepulGhral “ Valladolid,” 
which tells of the visit of a knight to the tomb of 
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his lady-love in that city. "The 111-Married Lady’* 
recounts the grief of a dame whose husband is faithless 
to her, and who consoles herself with another cavalier 
They are surprised by her lord, and she artlessly asks ; 
"Must 1, must I die lo-day?” and requests to be buried 
in the orange garden. The romance does not tel) us 
if her last wishes were complied with, or even if her life 
was forreited, but to a Spanish public of the seventeenth 
century it was probably a supererogation even lo allude 
tn such a sequel. 

" Drdgut" tells the story of a famous corsair whose ship 
was sunk by a vessel belonging to the Knights of Malta, 
Dragut saved himself by swimming ashore, but the 
Chnsiian captives with whom his barque was laden were 
all drowned save one, to whom the Maltese threw a 
rope. 

Ii «u n Spuiisii Icni^ wliD bod tong been in Algien, 

Ffmn bdiet lugb deicauled uui noble civ4tbm. 

But Torced foTA ictsod a taUe MoOr'e jiUve to Ue, 

Upon tlie ihore Hu ptdener, end Im gsUejr-tlave ai lei. 

We have already recounted the tale of the Count Alar- 
cos, and with it Lockhart's cullcction comes to an end, 
Uut it is not in the pages of Lockhart alone that we 
should look for good translations of the Spanish 
romancerot, John Bowring in hts .-lnci«Mf Poetry and 
/?omunreso/ 5 ^in(iS 24 l has undoubtedly done much to 
render some of the lesser lyriis of Castilian balUulcers 
into successful English vwac. His transiHtion of the 
celebrated " Fonte Frida *' is, perhaps, the best version 
of that much-discussed poem to be met with in our 
language! h is dear that Ticknor's rendition of titis 
piece U practically a paraphrase of Howrtng's trans¬ 
lation, of which 1 give the first two verses t 
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Fount of frcshnefiu fount of frmhnessi 
Fount of froiltiiesa and of Invu, 

WJiOT the IltUe bixdi of epriti^ tiioe 
Sceli for Oomibit ha fhej tovo ; 

All EJDCiept the widdw^d turtle. 

Widow’4 «orroiriii^ tujtlc^lovf, 

Thofo th^ nighfting^^le, the tmtori 

lingmd Oft hit giikly way ; 

And thcM wordf of hidden treachery 
To the dove I heard him tay t 
“ I will be 4hy temnlp lady, 

I will ne'er thy love heinty ” 

Bul no English translaitonp however fine^ can pdssibty 
do justice to this bcauTiful lyric: 

Fonte frkja, fonte frida, 

Fontc fridltf y coo 
Do todas ATewia 
Van tormr eooiolseiott, 

Sinp « Im tqrtolioi 
Que esta vitula y con doloTp 
For ay fue a pamr 
El tntydor dd myiehor 
Lu iMtlthnii qtte d deiia 
Lleroii ion de traictott t 
^ Si tn quitiessesp Sehonii 
Yo aetia ta aenridor-'* 

Ticknor speaks*truly when he says of the Spanish 
ballads t “To feel their true value and power we must 
read large numbers of them, and read theni. too, in their 
native language t for there is a winning freshness in the 
originals, as they lie embedded in the old romanc^os, 
that escapes in translations, however free, or however 
strict." 

The romiiHcero entitled “Sale la estreUa dc Venus 
recounts a tragic story. A Moorish warrior, flying from 
the city of Sidonia because of the cruelty of his lady, 
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whet had taunied him with poverty and had bestowed 
her hand upon another, makes ihc rocks and hiUs 
re-echo with his pSaints. He pronounces a terrible and 
bitter curse upon the proud and wanion maiden who 
has spumed him. Maddened, he seeks the {>aJacc of 
the Alcalde to whom his Iktthless fair one Is to be 
espoused that night. The building is bright with 
torches and gay with song. 

4\iu) the crowds nuke way before bini 
While he paf« bn courtesies. 

Ka 1 hi* btoodf 1xac« hsi travefau] 

The Afctlde's ttatitring breut. 

And bit Ufe-biood oow it flovini;; 

Flowing through hit putpb me 
Owbxt honor 1 What copfiuioai, 

Desplatjon and dismay t 

While the stern, unnoticed tnutdeicr, 

To Medina takes his way, 

We have examined every type of Spanish ballad poetry. 
The general note struck, wc will observe, is a grave and 
romantic one, the fruit of the thoughts of a proud and 
imaginative people. Nor can we fail to notice the 
national note which rings through these poems, llie 
facial individuality which informs them. '* Poor Spain I 
How often do wc hear the expressibn employed by 
men of Anglo S^on racel Let these undeceive 
themselves. Whai can material poverty signify to a 
people dtiwcred with such treasures of the tmagtTintion^ 
Poor Spain 1 Nay* opulent Spain: treasure-house of 
the minted coin of Story, of the priceless jewels of 
rotnanco, of dratnii. and of song! 
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CHAPTER XI: MOORISH ROMANCES 
OF SPAIN 


T hese «rt. of wurac, mot© ©f xhc nature of 
romances of the Moors than the Moors— 
tales i;[nbeddcd in Spanish folk-lore relating to 
Saracen timers and tlicmett, rathfr than written hettuns 
existing in ancient Arab manuscripis. The Arab Uie- 
raiure of Spain was rather didactic, theological, and 
philosophical than romantic. Fictiori was, perhaps, the 
provioct of tin? itinerant sior^-iclItT, as U still h In the 
East. But that inuny Moorish legciids and stories were 
handed down among the Spanish peasantry', especially 
in tl:e more southerly pans of the Peninsula, can hardly 
be doubted. These, however, have been much neglected 
by compilers, anil but few of them are available. Such 
05 exist in written form maktr up for their scantiness in 
number by the qualities of wonder and beauty which 
infomt them, l^erhnps no collection of ilie iratUtions of 
the Moors of S^xiiti equals that of Washington Irving 
in his Tales 0/ ihe Alliambra, These, he tells us, he 
*'diltgemly wrought into shape and furm, from various 
legendary scraps and hints picked up in the course of 
my [icrambiilations, in the same manner that ;ut 
antiquary works out a regular histoncal document from 
a few scattered letters of an almost defaced inscription." 
The first of our Moorish legends, therefore, 1 shall retell 
from the enchanted pages of the great American wizard 
in words, apologising to his shade for the alterations 
in verbiage which J have been forced to make in view* 
of the rtjquirements of mttdcrn readers. I have, indeed, 
entirely recast the tale for twentictlv-ccntury use. 
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The ^ytthidft ^steolit^cr 

Abcn Halju^, King of Granada, had tn his old age 
earned the right to rt:posc. But the jfoung and ardent 
princes whoto territories marched with his were in no 
mind that his old age should lie free from the alarms 
of war, and although lie took e very* precaution to ensure 
his {losiatnsions against the incursions of such hotheads, 
the constant menace of an attack from one or other of 
ihern, no 1t^ than the unrest which occastonaily raised 
its head within his own domtnions, filled hts declining 
years with irritation and iitiiriety. 

Harassed and perplexed^ he cast abou t him for an adeiser 
capable of assisting him to strengthen his position, but 
among the sages and nobles of his Court he experienced 
such a cold selfishness and lade of patriotic fervour an 
rasiraincd him from adopting any of them as his confi¬ 
dant in high affairs of ataie. While he meditated upon 
his friendless condition it was announced to him tliat an 
Arabian sage had arrived in Granada, whoso fame as 
a man of wisdom and understanding was proverbial 
throughout the East. The name of this pundit was 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ajib, and it was whispered of him 
that he had eatsted since the days of Mohammed, of one 
ol whose personal friends he wtut the son. As a child 
he had accomjumicd the army of Amru, the Prophet's 
^neral, into Egypt, where be had remained fur genera* 
ttotis, employing hts time in the study of those occult 
sciences of which the Egyptian priests were such cim- 
summaie masters. Old as he was—^and his appearance 
was mostvenembfe-^he had walkctlihe whole way from 
Egypt on foot, aided only by a staff, on which were 
engraved hieroglyphs of deep and hidden import. Mis 
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1>eartl descended to hts girdJe, his piercing eyes besfjoke 
insight and imetligence almost superhuman, and his 
bearing was more grave and majestic than that o( the 
most reverend ittuUah in Granada. It was said that he 
possessed the secret of the elixir of life, but as he had 
attained this knowledge when already well an in years, 
he had [xjrforce to be content with his aged exterior, 
akhough he had already succeeded in prolonging his 
existence for upward of two hundred years. 

King Abcn Hahui;, gratified at being able to extend his 
hospitality to a visitor of such consequence, entertained 
him with marked distinction, But the sage refused all 
his offers of soft living, and esiablished himself in a cave 
in the side of the hill on which the famous patace of the 
Alhambra was later to be erected. This cavern, he 
caused to be altered in such a manner that it bore 
a resemblance to the interiors of those lofty temples of 
the Egyptian land in which he had passed so many years 
of his long life. Through the living rock which formed 
its roof he commanded the Court architect to drive 
a deep shah, so that from the gUx>m of his cavernous 
abode he might be able to behold the stars even at 
midday ‘ for Ibrahim was pre-eminent in the study of 
that lore of the heavenly bodies, that thrice noble 
science of astrology, which the truly wise of all ages 
have recognized as the real source of all divine know¬ 
ledge, and the shallow erudition of a later day foolishly 
despises. But only for a day in the round of etcmiiy 
shall that great and golden book be set aside; nor 
shall its pages, arabesqued with mysterious and awful 
characters, ever be wholly closed to man. The weird, 
serpentine script of this language of the sages orna¬ 
mented the walls of the astrologer's cavern, interspersed 
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wilh the no Jess mystic symbols of anciejit Egypt* 
antf, suffoundect by Ulosc hieroglyphs and prf>\ndetl 
with the |jKmktve telescope w'o have described, the 
wise Ibrahim biisied himself in deciphering the history 
of events to come as written in the glittering pages 
of the heav'CRs, 

k was only natural that the distressed Aben 
should avail himself of the wisdom and foresight of 
the astrologer to the fullest degree. Indeed, Ibrahim 
liecame indispensable to him, and was consulted in 
every emergency, I’le respouded graciously, and ptiieed 
his roan'cllous gifts entirely at the service of the 
harassetl monarch. On one occasion Abcn IlabuK 
complained bitterly of the constant vigilance he was 
forced to maintain against the attacks of his restless 
neighbours. For a space the astrologer was lost in 
thought. Then he replied : " O King, many years since 
I beheld a marvel in Egypt, wrought by a wise priestess 
of that land. Above the city of Borsa towers a tofiy 
mountmR, on which was placed the image of a nim, ami 
above it the figure of a cock, both cast in braxeii efligy 
and turning upon a pivot. Should the land be threatened 
by invasion the ram would turn in dte direcilon of the 
enemy and the cock would crow, and by this tneatis 
the inhabitants of Borsa were enabled to take timely 
measures for defence." 

Would tliat such a contrivance might be erected at 
Granada," said the King fervently. *' Then might wc 
rest in peace." 

FKe iistrologcr smiled at the King^'s earnciitneas- I 
have already told you, O King." he said, “ that J have 
sp^t many years in Egypt mastering the hidden know¬ 
ledge of that mysterious land One day whQe sealed 
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on tbtt banks ry( the N’ilc speaking with a. priest of that 
country, my companion pointect to the mighty pyramids 
which Ciist tlveir shadows on the place wlierc we rcctiited. 

‘ My sqnJ remarked the sage, ' thou bcholdest these 
itiouniatM in stone, the inemoriats of kings who died 
w'hile Greece was yet in ihc cradle and Rome wiis 
unthought of; all the tore that we can teach thee is as 
n drop of water to the ocean compared with the secrets 
contained rti thcpae monuments. In the heart of the 
Great l^yramid is a death •chamber where rests the 
mummy of the high priest who designed and Imilded 
that stupendous pile* Oo his breast tics a wondrous 
btv>k containing magical secrets of great potency—that 
bonk, indeed, which was given to Adam after the fall 
and by the aid of which Solomon built the temjile at 
Jcnisalem." From the moment 1 heard those words, 
O King, 1 migiii not rest, 1 resolved to find my 
way into the Great Pyramid and possess myself of the 
magic volume. Collecting a number of the soldiers of 
the victorlotis Amru and m^iny of the native Egyptians, 
1 addressed myself to the task of piercing the solid 
masonry which concealed this inetfable treasure, until, 
after imheard-of latmurs, 1 came upon one of its hidden 
passages. Long time 1 searched in the labyrinths of 
the vasty pyramid ere I arrived ai the sepulchral 
chamber. At length, groping in pmfourid darkness, 
and haunted by the rustling of the wrappings of 
mummied l^haraohs, I came upon the shrine where the 
corpse of the high priest Jay in grim state. \ opened 
the sarcophagus, and. unwrapping the volumintius biin- 
dnges, found the mystic tome tying among sprees and 
amulets on the shrivelled breast Ses^jing it, 1 hastened 
through the black corridors, nor stayed until 1 beheld 
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ihe fi€ 3 T:c Egyptian day and the friendly green of the 
languid river," 

" Bur in what manner may all this assist me in my 
dtlemma, O son of Abu Ajih?" asked ihe King 
jfjuerulously. 

This have I told thee, O King, because by the aid of 
1 book most magical [ can call to my assistance the 
sfurtEs of earth and air jinns, and afreets, and peris — by 
whose help I shall construct a lalisman like that which 
surmounted the hill above Borsa,” 

The astrologer was as jfood as his word. With all the 
resources of the kingdom at his command, he built a 
great tower on the steeps of the hill of A Ibayan, At his 
words of power spirits conveyed great stones from the 
pyramids of Egypt, and of tliese the edihee was built. 
In the summit of this tower he made a circular hall with 
windows looking toward every point of the compass, and 
before each window he set a table on which was arranged, 
^ on a chessboard, a mimic army of horse and foot* with 
the effigy of the potentate who ruled in that direction, 
carved out of wood. Along with each table there was a 
lance engraved with magical characters. And this 
^ if ** a gate of brass, the key of which w'as 

kei>t by the King. Surmounting the tower was a figure 
of a Moorish horseman cast in bronze and fixed on a re¬ 
volving ptvoL He bore a shield and spear, the latter 
^rpendicularly. This Image looked toward the 
ciij. ui when a loeman approadicd It the horseman 
would face m his direction and would level thetance as if 
4 bam lo charge* 

Now, averse as Aben Habu* hod been to war, he was all 
impotence to test the virtues of this talismaa Me had 
not long to wait, for one moniing he was informed that 
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the face of the brotue horseman was turned toward the 
mountains of Elvira, and that hts lance directed 
aj^ainst the pass of Lope. The imnipets were at once 
commaiKlcd to sound the alarm, but Ibrahim requested 
the King not to disturb the cit}^ nor call hU troops to¬ 
gether, but only to follow him to the secret hall in the 
tower 

When they entered they found the window overlooking 
the pass of Lope wide open. Now, O King," said the 
astrologer, "behold tire mystery of the ubte.” Aben 
Habux looked at the table covered with tiny efhgies of 
horse-r and foot'Soldiers, and to his astonishment saw that 
they were all in motion, that the warriurs brandished their 
weapons, and the steeds neighed, but these sounds were 
no louder ihjui the hum urhicb rises from a beehive. 
"Your Majesty," said the astrologer, "ifyou desire to 
cause panic and confusion among your enemies, you have 
only to strike with the butt of the magic lance; but if 
you w'ish to bring death and destruction among them, 
then strike with the ijuint." 

Aben Mabujf, seutng the tiny Inner, thrust it into some 
of the figures, belabouring others with the butt. The 
former drop[H:d upon the board as dead, and tJtc rest fell 
upon one anotJier in confusion. Scouts sent to confirm 
the destruction caused among tlte real invaders told how 
a Christian army bad advanced through the pass of Lope, 
but had turned their w'eapons upon one another and )iad 
retreated across the border in great confusion, 

Uelightcd. the King requested Ibrahim to name his own 
reward. "My wonts arc few," replied tlte astrologer; 
" if my cave be hited up as a suitable abode for a 
philosopbcr, I crave no more," 

Surpris^ at his moderation, the King summoned his 
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ircasuror and commanded him to lake a note of ihe 
astrologers reqaircTnenta, The sage desired tJ;at an 
*^^r*i*^ apartments should be hewn out of the 

solid r(^. and this having been done, he caused them to 
arnished with the most lavish magnificence. Princet}' 
ottomans and magnificcni divans dlled evtrj* corner, and 
the damp walls were hung with the hixurioua silks of 
Damascus, while the rocky floors were carpeted with the 
glowing fabrics of IspaJian, Seductive baths were eim- 
sifucted.and provided with every kind of Orienial perfume. 

I he apiirtmcfiis were hung with mnumernble silver and 
crj'stal lanjps, which Ibrahim filled wiih a fragjimt and 

magical ml which burned perpttually and could not be 
exhausted. 

Atnaaed at the prortjgacy of the astrologer* die treaflurer 
made complaint of it to the King, but as his Majesty had 
p^sed his word u. the sage and had. indeed, invited 
ms extravagance, he could not interfere, juid could only 
hope that the furnishing of ihe cavern would soon come 
to an end. When ai last the hermitage was replete with 

of three conaiienti, the ireasurcr inquired 
of the astrologer if he was satiafied. 

’ I have only one s^all request more to make," replied 
tic “I desire that several dancing women lie 

provided for my #imuscnienL“ 

The treasurer, rather scandalixcd, carried out tiie sage's 
**|f^^*'^'***'®'^ bound to do, and Ibrahim, having 

\i auppited, enclosed himself in bis retreat. 

canwhile the King occupied himself in the tower with 
mimic attles, and as the hand of the astrologer was not 
t crc to moderate his warlike propensities, he amused 
t ^ lettering armies like chafT and smashing 
*20 baiialiona by a stroke of the magic lance. Ills 
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cacmics, terrified at the fate of such expeditions 
approached bis territory, ceased to trouble him. and for 
many moiiihs the bronze horseman remainetl stationary. 
Robbed i>rhis amusvipem. Abtm Habua pined and grew 
peevish. But one glorious morning news was brought 
bim that the bronze cavalier Iiad towered bis lance 
toward the mouniains of Guadix. 

The King at once repaired to the lower, but the magic 
table placed in the direction indicated by the hursentan 
Wits ptaad. Not a mimic warrior stirred, not a toy 
charger neighed. Perplexed, Aben Habur dispatched a 
scouting party, which returned after three days’ absence 
to report that they had encountered no warlike array, 
nothing more lormidablc, indeed, than a beauteous 
Christian damsel, whom they had found sleeping by a 
fountain, and made captive, 

Aben Habur commanded that the damsel should be 
brought to h ini. H or stately bearing and the lavish orna¬ 
ments site wore bespoke her of exalted station, fn 
answer to the King, she e.Kplained that she was the 
daughter of a Gothic prince, whose armies had been 
destroyed in tile mountains as if by magic, 

“Beware of this woman, O King," whispered the 
astrologer, who stood by. '* Methinks she is a sorceress 
who has been sent hither to work evil upon thee. 
Bcivare, 1 say." 

"Tush, Ibrahim," replied Aben Habuz, “thou art a 
wise man enow, but little versed in the ways of women. 
Which of them, pray, ts not a sorceress f The damsel 
finds favour in mine eyes." 

*-0 King," said Ibrahim, "many victories have I given 
thee, but of all the spoil thou hast won I have reedved 
nothing. Give me then this Christian captive, who, 1 
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see, tarries a sifver lyre, and wbo will tuaJee sweet music 
Tor me in my retreat below gmund. I fahe be a sorceress. 
^ I suspect. I have spells that will render her liannlcss. 
But as for thee, she will speedily overcome thee if thou 
Ukest her into thy house," 

"What?" cried the incensed monarch. "By the beard 
the Prophet, thou art a strange hermit indeed! Know 
that this damsel is not for thee." 

"So be it, ‘ said the sa^e, in wavering tones. " But 1 
fear for thee, royal Abcn I [almst. Beware. I say to thee 

again, beware f" And the astrologer retired to his sub¬ 
terranean abode. 

Now Aben^Habuz had ikllen over head amd cars in love 
with the fair daughter of the Goths, and in his desire to 
please her strained the resources of his kingdom to their 
utmost limits. He lavished upon her jtll that most 
exquisite and most magnificent in his storehouses and 
ireasuries. He devised for her pastime n Hundred 
s|icctades and festivities, pageants. buH-fighu, and 
iqurnamenia. All these the haughty beauty took quite 
a* a matter of course. I ndeod it almost seemed as if she 
urged the mfaiuaicd monarch logreater extravagance and 
mcire kviiib expenditure. But no matter how profuse 
W.-U h)3 bounty, she refusetl tO listen to a single amorous 
'I'or rom die lips of Aben Habux, and wltetievcr he 
t^yetl IQ speak his love she swept her fingers across 
strings of her silver lyre and smiled cnigmaticaJly. 
w hen Sl^ acted thus die King invariably felt a drowsi¬ 
ness steal over his senses, and as the dulcet •wiiod gained 
ai^n^dancy over him he would sink into a sleep from 
which he usually awoke refreshed and rcunvigoratcd. 
l bs subjects were, however, by no means so satisfied 
wi la condition oTaflairs as he W'ns. Irritated by ids 
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profl[gHtG cstpcnditiJWv and virtual cnslavemeni by a 
woman of hostile race, they at len^itb broke into open 
revolt. But, like Sardana^nius of Babylon, he rousctl 
himself from silken dalliance and, putting himseir ax the 
head oF hb guards, crushed the outbreak almost before 
it bad conic to a head. The episode disquieted him, 
however, and he recalled the words of the wise Ibrahim, 
how that the Gothic princess would bring him woe. 

He sought the astrologer in hb cavern, and requested 
his advice. Ibrahim assured him that hb posKton 
would be insecure so long as the princess remained 
one of his houscholij. To ihb Abcn Uabux refused 
to listen, and begged the sage to find him some retreat 
where he might pass the remainder of hb days in 
tranquillity along with the princess of whom he was so 
deeply enamoured. 

” And my reward if I can procure thee such a retreat.^*' 
asked Ibrahim. 

“That thou shall name thyself, O Ibrahim,'' replied ilie 
infatuated old man. 

“Thou hast heard of the garden of Ircm, O King, that 
jewel of Arabia,^” 

“ Aye, in fable. Dost thou tnock me. astrologer?*' 

“ No more ihati these eyes have mocked me, O King, 
for I myself have l>eheld that most debcublc of all 
paradises. 

"jVsayauth I stuinhktl upon it when searching for my 
father's camels, Once the cotmiry of die Addites, its 
capital was founded by Sheddad, son of Ad. greats 
grandson of Noah, who determined to build in it a 
palace surrounded by gardens that shnuid rival Paradise 
itself, But the curse of heaven fell upon him for hb 
presumption. Me and hb subjects were swept from the 
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eanh, Sind his pabcc nnd giirdenft were laid under an 
enchantment that Itidcs tliem from hutiuin si^hL When 
! had recovered the hook of Solomon J revisited the 
jfartleo of Irem, and wrung from the |iiins who giiard It 
the secret of the spelts whidi render it invisible to 
mortal sight. By virtue of these s|iells 1 can rear for 
thee, O King, auch a ruireat even here on the moimialn 
above thy city/' 

‘‘O wise phUosojdier!” cried Alx;n flabuvi, "ill was 
it of me to doubt thee. Do ;is them dost promise, and 
name thy reward." 

" All the rctvard t ask is the first 1u:Ast of burden with 
its load that shall enter the gate of thy paradise," said 
Ibraltim ; " n moderutc request, surely." 

"Moderate indeed I” cried the King, transported by the 
thought of joys to come, "tmd I grsuit it immediately*'* 
The astrologer at ojice set to work. On the summit of 
the hill above his cavffTn he built a strong tower pierced 
by a great gateway, and on the keystone of this portal 
he wrought the figtirc of a great key. The gateway had 
also an outer guaril, on which he engraved a gigantic 
hand. Thtui on a night of unexampled darkness hn 
ascended the hil! and wrought many incantations. In 
the morning he sought Aben Mabu)! and intimated that 
his labours were at an end, and that the paradise which 
should be invisible to all save him and his beloved 
awaited him. 

On the following morning the King, accQtnj^anied by the 
princess, ascended the hill, the latter riding on a white 
palfrey. Beside them stalked the astrologer, assisted 
by his hieroglyph-covered staff. They came to the 
arch, luid the sage pointed out the mystic hand and 
key. "No mortal power can prevail against the lord 
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of this paradise,“ be said, '* milil yonder tiand shall seiec 
that key.” 

As he spoke the princess on her palfrey passed through 
the port^. 

" Behold 1" cried the astrologer. *“ Did we not agree 
that the first animal with its burden which should pass 
through the magic gateway should be mine?" 

Aliert Habu^ smitecl at first at what he regarded as a 
humorous sally on the jiart of the sage; but when he 
discovered him to he in earnest he waxed wroth. 

*■ Presumpuious astrologer 1" he cried. ‘‘Dare you 
raise your thoughts to her whom 1 have chosen from 
among many wotneti ?" 

Thy royal word is pledged," replied Ibrahim, " I 
claim the princess in viriut of thine rmth.'* 

'* Dog of the desert I" cried Abcu Habtix. “ Thou shall 
feci the weight of my anger for this, juggler though 
thou art." 

" I laugh .at thee, Aben Ilabus," cried Ibrahim derisively, 
" Mortal Itand cannot harm me. Farewell. Remain in 
thy fool*s paradise and continue to reign over thyprovtnee. 
M for me, I go where thou cattsi not follow me," And 
with these words he seized the bridle of the palfrey, 
smote the earth wtlh his magic staff, and sank with the 
princess through the centre of the barbican. The earth 
dosed over them, and left not a trace of the aperture 
through which they hod disappeared. 

lien Aben Habur. recovered from his astonishment 
he ortJered gangs of workmen to be brought to the spot* 
and commanded them to dig. But the earth seemed 
to fill in as fast as they liirew it out. The opening of 
the astrologer's cavern too hud disappeared. Worse 
still, the talismans by which the astrologer had secured 
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peace to Granada refused to work, and the old unrest 
recommencerl. 

But one mominjr a peasant cante before Aben 
and told him that while wandering on the hill he had 
found a fissure in the rock through which he had crept 
until he had looked down into a suhten-ancaii halh In 
which sat the astrologer on a magnificent divani doling, 
while the princess played to him on her silver Ktr 
T he distracted, monarch failed, however, to find ihc 
fissure. Nor could he enter the paradise built by his 
rival. The summit of the hill appeared a naked waste, 
and received the name of 'the Find's Famdise,’ The 
remainder of the wretched King's life was made n burden 
to him by the inroads of his warlike neighbours. 

Such is the story of the hill of the Alhambra, the palace 
on which almost realizes the fahled delights of the 
garden of irem. The enchanted gateway still exists 
entire, and is now known as the Gate of Justice. Under 
that gateway, tt is said, the old astrologer remains in 
his subterranean hall, lulled to constant slumber by the 
stiver lyre of the princess. They ore, indeed, each other’s 
captives, and will remain so until the magic key shall he 
grasped by the magic hand and the spell which lies upon 
this enchanted hill lie dissolved. 

Ci€omatie& ana Cinretmtui 

The wonderful talc of Cl€(^»utdt;& fltrtd CUirertifmd is 
almost certainly of Moorish origin in a secondary sense, 
tn his preface to Aden^a' aux /^iVs (Paris, 

1832), M- Faulin Paris says: "I am strongly inclined 
to believe that the original of the fiction of Clet>m<ides is 
really Spanish or Moorish. All the personages are 
Saracens or Spaniards; the scone is in Spain; the 
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character of the fictiori is akin to that of the fictions of 
the East.” Keij^htlcy beheveJ that Ellanchc oJ Castile, 
the wife of Luuis VIII of France, had heard the uiie in 
SjMtin, and hat! narmted it to the French poet Adcnijs, 
who cast it into literary fomt 

Hetriva, Queen of Southern Spain, held a great tourna* 
mentat Seville, at which Marchablas. IVince of Sardinia, 
so distinguislted liimsclf aa to win her bean. She 
bestowed her hand ujjon the youthful champion, and their 
union was a happy one. being blessed in time with three 
daughters and a son. To the boy they gave the name 
of Clcomade^ while ftis sisters were called Me 11 or, 
Sdliadis. and Maxima. 

Cleomadcs was dbftiitched upon his travels at an early 
age. But after he had visited several foreign countries 
he was summoned home to be present iU the wedding 
of his sisters, who were about to be married to thiec 
great princes, all of whom were famous as practitioners 
ol the magic art. They were MeJicandus, King of 
Barbary I Bardagans, Kbg of Armenian and Croppan. 
King I>f Hungary. The last-named monarch was so 
tmfortunatc as to t>c a hunchback, and to hts deformity 
he added u bitter tongue and a wicked heart. 

The threat monarchs had encountered one another while 
still some distance from Seville, anil had agreed to give 
such presents to the King and Queen as would necessi¬ 
tate a gift in return, Melicandus presented the royal 
pair with the golden imuge of a man, bolding in his right 
hand a trumpet of the same metal, which he sounded if 
treason came near him. Bardagans gave a hen and six 
chickens of gold, so skilfully made that they picked up 
grain and seemed to be alive. Every third day the hen 
laid aji egg of pearl Croppart gave a large wooden 
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h'jfse mn^i6ccntly capariitoned, w bkh hr. loTtl his hosts 
Ciiutd travtl over land and twa nt the rate of fifty teagiJes 
art hour. 

The King and Queen, gencroua to a fault, Inviletl the 
sirangera to ask anyihln^ that it was in their power to 
bestow. McHcandua rcipiested the hand of the J*riiice5s 
Melior, Bardagnns that of Soliadis, while Cropfsirt 
demanded that Ma^iima should be jgiven Him as a con¬ 
sort. The two eider sbiers were pissed with their 
suitors, who were both handstrme and amiable, but when 
Maxima beheld tile hideous and deformed Croppatt she 
ran to her brother Clctimadcs and begged him to deliver 
her from such an unsightly monster, 

Cleomades represented to his father the wrong done 
by him in consenting to such ;i match. But Croppart 
insisted that the King's word had-hecn passed and that 
he could not retin: from his promise. Cleomades, casting 
about for on argument, told the Hungarian king that the 
value of the gifts of Melicandus and Bardagans bad 
been proved, but that, so far as any one knew, his story' 
about the wooden horse might be a mere fable. Croi>- 
paft offered to test the capacity of hts wooden steed. 
At this the golden man blew his trumpet loudly, but all 
were so Interested in the proposed trial that no one 
noticed It. The prince mounted the gaudily harnessed 
hobby, find at the request of Croppart turned a ]>in of 
steel in its head, and was immediately carried Into the 
air with such velocity that in a few moments he was lost 
to sight. 

The King and Queen, filled witli indignation, had Crop- 
part seired, but he argued ihai the prince should have 
waited until he had show'n him how to manage the 
W'Ooden horse. Meanwhile Cleomudes sped onward 
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Tor miles and miles. Mis stranj^c steed continued tn 
cleave the air at a terrific spcid. and at length darkness 
fell without miy signs of its slackening its pace. All 
night Cleomades coiitinucd to %. and during the hours 
of gloom had plenty of time to ponder upon his awkward 
situation. HccoUcctittg that there were pins iijjon the 
horses shoulders like those upon its head^ he resolved 
to try ihcir cfTect. He found that tiy tumlng one of 
tliem to right or left the horse went in either direction, 
and that when the other tvas turned the wooden 
^PP^^rifiT slackened speed and descended Momtng 
now broke, and he saw that he was over a great city. 
By skilful manipuktion of his steed he managed to 
alight upon a lofty tower which stood in the garden of a 
great palace. 

Descending through a trap-door in the roof, he entered 
a gorgeous sleeping apartment, and beheld a beautiful 
lady reclining on a sumptuous couch. At hui entrance 
she awoke, and crietl out: "■ Rash man, how have you 
presumed to enter this a^Ktrunent f Are yqu perchance 
that King Liopatris to whom my father lias affianced 
me?" 

I am that monarch," replied Clwmatles. •* May I not 
speak with you?” he continued, for on beholding the 
princess be had at ont^ fallen violently in love with 
her. 

■■ Retire to the garden,'' she said, “and I will come to 
you there," 

The prince olieyed. In a few moments the princess 
joined him. Hut they bad not been long together when 
the lady's father. King Cornuani of Tuscany, ap|>eitred. 
and at once denounced Cleomades as an impostor, con¬ 
demning him to death. The prince begged that he might 
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be permitted to meet his fate mounted upon his wooden 
hor&e- To this tiu' Kin^^ assented, and the magit'a! steed 
was brought. Mounting ii, he immediately inmed the 
pill, and rose high in the air, calling out to the princess, 
as he did so, that he would remain faithful to her. 
Shortly he arrived again in Seville, to the immense 
relief of his ftarenm. Croppart was rcf|tiesicd to quit 
the counir)'. But he had iiu mind to do so, and in the 
guise of an Eastern physician remained in the city. 
The two elder princesses w-erc married to Meiicaridus 
and Bardaguns. As for Oeomades, be could not forget 
the beautiful Brinccss Claremond, and, Once more mount¬ 
ing his aur)' steed, he set off in the direction of her 
father's kingdom, 

On this occastOD he had itmed liU visit so as to arrive 
by night at the palace of his lady-love. Alighting in 
the garden, he made his way to the chamlicr of Clare- 
mond, whom he found fast asleep. He awoke her 
gently, and told her his minie and station, avowed his 
love, and placed himself ai her mercy. 

"Whatr* exclaimed the princess. '‘Are you indemi 
that Cieomades whom we regard as the verj’ mirror of 
knightltood?” The prince assured her that such wm 
the case, and tak Ng from his arm a splendid bracelet 
containing bis mpthcr's portrait and his own, bt pre¬ 
sented her with it as an assurance thnt he spoke truly. 
The jirincess confessed her love, and at his entreaty 
mounted behind him on the magic horse. As they rose, 
Clcontadcs beheld the ^ing in the gardens benetith, 
surrounded by his courtiers. He called to him to fear 
noihing for hi* daughter, and, setting the head of his 
mount toward Seville, s|)ed onward. 

Alighting at a small niral palace some distance from the 
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Court, ClcOTnudrs left the prfncesa there to recover from 
her Journey, while he proceedcti tu acquitint ills royal 
liareins with the result of his iidvcntun'. Claremortd, 
having refreshed herself, was walking in the garden 
for exercise, as she felt somewhat stiff after her aerial 
voyage, when, as ill-luck would have it, she was 
observed by Croppart, who, in the guise of an Indian 
physician), had entered the garden, ostensibly to cull 
simples for medicinal purposes, but in reality to spy out 
the land. 

Croppart, seeing his own wooden horse, and hearing the 
princess murmur the name of Cleomades, speedily formed 
a plan to carry ihc damsel off. Appmaching her. he 
offered to take her to Cleomades at once on the back of 
ihc enchanted horse, and, fearing oo evil, she accepted 
his offer, and permitted herself tO he placed on its back. 
Croppart immediately turned the pin, and the horse 
ascended with terrihe velodiy. At hrst C in remand was 
quite unsuspicious of the designs of her abductor, but as 
time passed her fears were aroused, and, looking down, 
.she beheld, instead of populou.^ cities, only gloomy forests 
and deserted mountains, She begged Croppart lo return 
with her to the palace garden, but he merely laughed 
at her entreaties, and at Iasi, worn out with gneJ and 
disappointment, she swooned away. 

Descending near a fountain, Croppart sprinkled the 
princess with its water until she revived. Then he 
acquainted her with his intention to make her Queen uf 
Hungary. But the princess did not lack wit, and told 
him that she w’as merely a slave-girl whom Clcomades 
had purchased from her parents. This intelligence 
made the ferocious Croppart treat her with even less 
respect than before, so that to save herself from his 
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vtoliitiet she cotisenttH^ to 's'trd him ai iht? first ettv to 
which they mifiht chance to come. 

When he had wrung dtJs promise fironi Ctarcmond, 
Croppan, who suffered greaLly from thirst, ilnuifc tleeply 
of the fountain. icy cold were iu waters that nn 
qiuiffing them he fell to the ground, almost insensible. 
Claremond, overcome by fatigue and anxiety, fell fast 
asleep. In this condition they were discovered by 
Mendulus, King of Satemo, wtio at once conceived a 
strong attachment to the sleeping damsel, and bad bur 
conveyed to his palace, where he lodged her in a fair 
aixinment. As for Croppart. so severe was the disorder 
which he had conitacted by drinking of the icy foimtatn 
that he expired shortly afterward. 

Claremond told King Mendulus ihiit she was only a 
foundling whose name was Trouvt'e, and tluat she had 
accompanied Croppart, a traveliing physician, from one 
place to another, seeking a precarious livelihcMxl. This 
did not prevent him, however, from ufruring her his 
hand and crown. To save herself from this new danger, 
Claremond had recourse to feigned madness, anil so 
convincingly did she play hur part that Mendulus had 
perforce to confine her under the charge of ten chosen 
women, vvhose duty it was to restrain her. 

Meanwhile the Court of Spain was thrown into the 
utmost confusion. Oeomades, retuiming to the summer 
palace with his parents, could find no trace of 
Claremond, and, overcome with grief was brought 
b*^k to the capital m a stale bordering upon frenzy. 
Vyben he recovered he set out for the kingdom of 
1 uscany in the hope that there he might obtain 
tidings of his lady. KJding alone, he came to a castle, 
a’herc he encountered and overthrew two knights who 
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refused to let him pass. From them he learnetl that 
when a prince named Liopatris, who had Ween betrothed 
to Cbrciuond. arrived at the Court of Tuscajiy, three of 
hb knights had accused three of Garemond 5 maids of 
honour of being accompHccs in the abduction of their 
mistress. The kntghts whom Chomades had worsted 
were suitors for tlte hands of two of tJifxse ladies, and had 
chatlcnjj^d their detmeturs. but as one of them had Ueeo 
wounded by Cleomades, they could not tiow make good 
their challenge* Cleomadcs graciously offered to take 
the place of the wounded man. aad w-itii his uriwoundcd 
comrade set out for the Court of King Comuani. 

Next morning the combatants appeared in the lists. 
The three accusers were ovcrthrosvn, and the maids of 
honour pronounced innocent, according to the laws of 
chivalry. TaJi.ing the damstds with ihem, Clcomadea 
and his new brother-in-arms returned to the castle 
whence they had come, and when he had doffed his 
armour the prince-errant was recognised by the ladies 
whom he bad helped to rescue. Great was their grief 
when they learned of the fate of Claremoml Hut otic 
of them begged Clcom;idc.s to seek the assisuince tif a 
famous astrologer who dwelt at Salerno, •’ who saw moat 
secret things right clear/' Clcomades instantly resolved 
to go and consult this sage, and accordingly next 
morning he act out for the city of Salerno, after having 
taken an affectionate leave of the lovers. 

Arrived at Salerno, Cleomadcs pul up at an inn, and 
lost no time in inquiring of the Lmdtord where the 
astrolc^er might be found. 

** Alas, sirT'^ said the host, “it is now a year since he 
passed away. Never did we need him more. For 
had he been alive, he might have sen-cd our Kin» Uv 
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restoring to rt^^Mon iht: mo^st bcautiftfl crctaiurt* who 
ever IiveMl And he tofd Ctcomades the story' of how 
Mendutus bad found the hunchback ainJ the maid. At 
I he mention of the wooden hor^ Clcotnadca started i 
hut kept b?s presence of mind^ and a^ured the inn¬ 
keeper that he possessed an lE^fatlible cure for madness. 
He begged the nian to tead him to the King, and. on the 
plea that his arms might excite suspicion, donned a false 
beard and the dress of a physician. 

He was at once admitted to the royal presence, and on 
hearing of his skitl the King led him to the place where 
Claremont! wns conhned, Cleomades had taken with 
him a gfpve belonging to bis lady-love, which he hail 
stuffed with herbs, and on the pretence that these wuufd 
cure her he placed it upon her cheek. Seeing her own 
gfove. she regarded the seeming physician earnestly, and 
succeeded in penetrating his disguise. But, suJ! feigning 
idsantty, she berj^ed that her wooden horse might be 
broughtt so that it could dispute with the learned doctor. 
It was carried into the garden where diey were, and the 
princess jireiendtxl to have A wiiini that she could only 
be cured if she and ihe physician rneunted ihc wonden 
steed. To ibb Mendulua consented, and when they be- 
sir^e the artificial hippogriff Cleotnades turned the pin, 
and in a moment they rose like an arrow from the bow. 
Next morning the happy pair arrived in Seville. Their 
nuptials were immucluitcly performed* and Liopatris was 
ronsolcd with Princess Maxima, so that no one was left 
lamentmg. 

T/te Three BeaniiJ'ul Princesses 

Legend tells us that when Mohammed d Haygari, or 

'the Left-handed/ reigned m Granada he once cn- 
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countered a train of hotsemen riding ttack from a foray 
in CKHsitiaA lands. He observed in the ranks of their 
captives a beautiful damsel richly attired, and learned 
that she was the daughter of the commander of a frontier 
fortress which bad been taken and sacked in the course 
of the expediiion- The lady was accompanied by a 
duenna, and Mohammed ordertrd that both women 
should be conveyed to his hareiii. 

Day by day he urged the captive damsid to become hts 
queen. But his faith as well as bis age caused her 
family to reject hlfl advances. In his perpIcKity he 
resolved to enlist the good graces of her duenna, who 
undertook lo plead bis cause with her young mistress, 
She told the lady that she was foolish to pine in a 
beautiful palace, who had henceforth been used only 
to a dull old frontier castle, and that by marrying 
Mohammed she could make heraelf mistress of all she 
surveyed insteatt of remaining a captive. At last her 
arguments prevailed. The Spanish liuly consented to 
unite herself to the Moorish monarch, and even out¬ 
wardly conformed to hts religion, which the duenna 
also embraced with all the fervour of a pro^Iyte, being 
re-named Kadiga, 

In course of time the Spanish lady presented her lord 
with three daughters at a single birth. The Court 
astroli^crs cast the nativities of the infants, and with 
many ominous warnings cautioned their father to keep 
strict guard over them when they arrived at a marriage¬ 
able age. 

Shortly afterward his queen died, and Mohammed, 
with the astrologers’ warning ringing in his ears, re¬ 
solved to shut the princesses up in the royal castle 
of Salobrefla, a place of great strength, overlooking 
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iht- where he felt certain no harm could 

come lo tbcoi. 

Vears pas^.d and at IcngiJi the pnnexasea l>ecatnc nf 
mamaRcabJe Although they hatl been brought up 
> he dutcrect kadiga with the greatest care, and had 
.iJwajj: been togcilujf. their characters were of course 
very different one from another. Zayda, the erdern. was 
of an intrepid spirit, and took the tcad in cveryihing. 
toray , i t bjitj ^ strong sense of bcatiiv. 

which probably accounted for the fact that slu- spent 
u large ponton of her time gartng in the glass, or in 
the fountaui which plashed and sang in the marble 
court of the castle, Zorahayik. the youngest, wits soft 
and timid, and given la reverie. Ail three were sur- 
passing y licauiiful. and as she garett upon tlium the 
i” Kadign would shake her hesid and sigh. 

£ c) inquired of her why she did so, <i br would 
turn the question aside with a laugh and direct the 
conversation to a Jess dangerous topic, 

Orw day the princesses were stated at a rascmctit 
wiii^ commanded a noble view of the heaven-blue 
Wedite^tan, the dreamy waters of whidi whispered 
muiuwdly to iht paim-shadowed shores which skirteti 
the height upon which tlir towers of Salobrcna stood. 

U ^ one of those evenmga on which feeJ it difficult 
t.t believe that wc art not temporary sojourners in a bnd 
01 vagut ddiciouaucas, where ail is beautiful as it is 
imrcal. Mists dyed m the sunset rose like incense from 
the uni. of hiding ,he fur disiances of eeu and 

V^* I .®*^'*^*-**^” ctirtains of sea'Sbadotvs tlierc 
drifted n wlute-sulcd galley, which glided toward the 
shore, where ii andiored. A number of Moorish sol- 

tws landed on the beach, conducting several Christian 
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The Three Beautiful Princetsses 

prisoners, iioian^ whom were ihrt^c Spimisli Kivalicrs 
richly tiresscii. These, though loaded with chains, 
ci»rrit*<l ihemyelvcs in a lofty and dUtinguiahed manner, 
and the princesses could not refrain from g^lng u{>on 
them with intense and breathless interest. Never fore 
hmi they 5een such nobicdookmg yotuhs. who had so 
far tnily behdd black slaves and the rude ItHhermcn of 
the coast, so small wonder w;ts it that the sight of 
these brave cavaliers should arouse cummotiott in ihclr 
bosoms. 

The princesses remained garinguntt] the prisoners were; 
out of sight. Then with long-drawn sighs they turned 
from the window and sat down, musing and |tcu!tlvc. ort 
Uteir oiiomiins. The discreet KatUga, finding ihirm 
thus, learned fram them what they had sccji. .tnd in 
answer to their inquiries regarding such beings related 
to them many a taJe of cavalier life in Cltrbtlan Spain, 
which only served to heighten the curiosity which the 
appearance of the captives had exdicd. But it did not 
take till: sage old wnmaii long to discover the mischiei 
she was doing, and, full of fears for which she could 
scarcely account, she dispatched a slave to her royal 
master, with the symliolk message of a basket filled 
with leaves of the fig and vine, on which lay :i peach, an 
apricot, and a nectarine, all in the early stage of tempt¬ 
ing ripeness, which Mohammed, skilletl in the Oriental 
language of fruits and ftowera, rightly Interprcteil os 
meaning that his daughters had arrived at marriageable 
age. 

Rcc.aniiig the advice of the astrologers, he fcitolved to 
bring the princesses under his immediate guardianship, 
and at once commanded that a tower of the Alhambra 
should be prepared for their reception, lie htnisdf set 
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out for f)aJobre^^a «o conduct them thither^ and on 
^holding them, and perceiving how iMautiful they were, 
Ite felt glad that he had wasted no time in bringing 
them to Court So conscious was he of Uic danger that 
three such beauties would run that he prepared for his 
return to Granada by sending heralds t>efore him, com¬ 
manding every one to keep out of the road by which lie 
to on p^iti of distil. TheOi escorted hy 

■SI troop of inosi hideous bJack hor^meu he could 
find, he set forth on the journejr his capita. 

As tile cavitlceide wits fipprD4iching Granada h chanced 
to overtake a small l^dy of Moorish soldiers with 
a convoy of prisoners, h wa^ too late for the soldiers 
to retire^ so ihey threw themselves on their fuc(^ on the 
earths ordering their captives to do lilcewisCi Among 
the [irisoners were the three cavaliers whom dit! 
princesses had fteeii from the window of the castle of 
Salobrcflot itod iheyi ton proud to obey the order to 
grovel fx^fore their pagan eneiny, remained sianding^ 
The anger of the royal Mohammed was arou-sed hy this 
dagraoi defiance of his orders* aiid^ drawing his scrimetaTi 
he was about lo decapitate the uin fort unate captives, when 
the princxisseG gathered round him and imptortKl mercy 
for thorn. The captain of the guard, toOp assured him 
that they could not be Injured without great smndalp on 
a4:cotint of their high rank, and described to the irate 
monarch the mamter in which these illustrious youths 
had been taken captive while fighting like lions beneath 
the myal banner of Spain. Somewhat molltficd hy 
^ese reprcstuitations, Mohammed sheathed his weapon- 
will spare their lives/' he said* *- but their rashness 
must meet with fitting punishment, I *et them be taken 
to the Vermilion Towers and put to labour 
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In^iht Hgitairt>n of the momeoit the veils of the three 
princesses had hlowti aside so that their radiant bettuty 
was rcvcalud. In those romantic times to sec was often 
to Jove at once, and the three noble cavaliers fell sudden 
victims to the charms «if ihe myal dantsels who pfeaded 
So elix^tieiitty for their livesi Sing’uIarJy cnouj^h^ each 
of them was cnrapiurcd with a separate lieauiy; but it 
wmilcJ be as *mj»ertinent as iJJo^rca] to ask the rcasoei of 
this sleight of cunning Dame Nature, who in rotnance, 

l^rhaps, is fr [presented as being inore iudreious than 
she really ii. 

the royal cavalcade now pressed onward, and the 
captiv^ ivcrc conducted to their allotted prison in the 
Vermilitm 'IWers. The residence provided for the 
pnncesscs wa.s all that imagination could ask and 
splendour devise, it was situated in a tower some tvhat 
af^in from the main palace of the Alhambra, ,trid on one 
side was cheerctl by the prospect of a ganlen bciimifo) 
as the firet step into paradise, wlvife on tlie other it 
overlooked a dicjj and nmhrageotts ravine that separated 
the grouiiils of the Alhambra from tiiose of the 
Gcncralift Put to the beaitUes of this delightful place 
the princesses were blind. I'hey languished visibly, and 
by none was their indisposition remarked so shrewdly 
ail by old Kadig^ who guessed its caiKc whhoui any 
great diffituUy. Taking pity ujjon their forlorn condt> 
tioii. she told them llial as sfic was inissing the Vermilion 
Towers on the preceding evening she heard the cavaliers 
singing after the day s lahoors to the strains of a guitar, 
imi! at the roquost of the princeijscjs she arranged with 
their jailer that they should l>e sr:t to work in the ravine, 
beneath the witiduws of ihe apjinnxeins. 

1 he very next vlay the captives were given labour which 
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nnccssiiaurd iJictr prcseticc in the ntvtne. l-iuriijg the 
noontide heau while their guards were slecjilngt they 
sangr A Spanish roundcUy to the accoropaniment of the 
guitar. The princesses I istened, and heard that It was 
a love ditty addrcssi*d l(» themselves. The ladies 
replied to the sound of a lute played by Zorayda, the 
burden of wliich was: 

The taae hy tlw i^teeh Her Imvm Ee eonccalrd, 

lliU the reng u( the Rkgbtiitgiile piertea the thkHt 

Every <Uy the cavutiuis worked in the ravine, and art 
intercoorse was maintained lietween them and the no 
less captive princesses by songs and romances which 
breathed die feetings of either puny. In time tire 
princesses showed themselves on the balcony when the 
guards were wntppcd in noonday stumber. But «l 
length dtis desirable condition of aflairs was interrupted, 
for the ihr?a? young noliles were nuisomed by their 
families and repaired to Granada to commenee their 
homeward journey. 1'bey approached tlie aged Kadiga, 
and rttiuested her to assist them to ily with die 
princesses to Spain. Thb proposal the old dame com- 
municatefi to her young mistresses, iitid finding that 
they embraced it widt aliurrtty a. plan of escape was 
arranged. The rugged hill on which the Alhambra in 
built was at that time lunnctled by numy a subterranean 
liastage leading front the fortresd to varimis parts of tfic 
city, and Kndigii arranged to conduct the royal damsels 
by one of thcac (t» a sally-|>ort beyond the walls of 
GmnatU, where the cavaliers were to be in waiting 
with swift horses to bear the whole |jtfny over the 
borders. 

The appointed uighi arrived, arid when the Alhambra 
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was buried in dct*p Aleep Uic |irfnce»cs, accompajiic-d 
y ihcir Jucnntk devcetidtMl frofn their it^xurtnieiiiii to 
iht* gardcjt by meaiuk of a rt>|k!<b[ddcr—ulj 54 vc 
Zofiihaydju die youngest and most iinHimuu, who m 
the decisive minneot could not endiiro die idey of 
leaving her father. The advance of the night palm! 
which guiircied the paliice mode It necessary for her 
sisters and Kadiga to fly widtout her. Gropitm their 
li^y through the fearful labyHnth. they succeeded in 
reswhing the gate, ouiside the walls. The Stwmwh 
^vahcrs were uniting 10 nicdve them. The lover of 
Zofuhuyda was framic when ho learned ibiU slit had 
refilled 10 leave the tower, but there was no time to 
lajncniatitms; the two princesses moumed 
tehind iheir bvera. Kadiga behind nnother rider amL 
diwhmg the spurs into the thinks of their atceds. the 
iwirty galloped oft at tpp speed. 

They h;^ not proceeded far when they heard the noise 
ft an alarm fram the battlements of the Alhambra 
whde a lurid wmth^it: hurst into llame on Its luinaont 
turret. Laidung their horsey to a frenry of Hne«l they 
succeeded in outdistancing their pttranen, and by Utkitn* 
unfrequented f«ihs and hiding in wild barramis^ ih^t 
were at l^ast so fortunate as to rewch the city of Cordova 
whcrt the princes!^ were receh-ed Into the boson, .,f 
Xht Cmirch and untti-d lo iht'it mpcxtive li»v^ 
Mohammed was wethnigh demented at the loss of fais 
father unnecessarily, took pains to 
recteuhir hiB watch over the one who had n'mainrd. 
The tinforiunaie Zomlmythi, thus closely ifuarded 
repented of her vadllatbn. and wc are told il^ ounJ 
* ntght she seen leaning on the battlcmcnis of 
the tower m which she was cunJined, looking in the 
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direction of Cordova, Legend, never very merdrul 
either 10 heruitie or reader* says that she died young, 
and her melancholy fate gave birth to many a sa^l 
ballad, both Moorish and C^tilian, so that she n'as at 
least successful in inspiring song—a celebrity to which 
her more foriuimte sisters did not attain. 

The Story of Prince Ahmed 

Once again the ancient city of Granada is the scene 
of the legend we are about to relate. But, from cuii- 
siderattotis w‘hich we will iidrluce later, there is good 
reason to believe the story to be of Persian origin. It 
recounts the liistor}' of Prince Ahmed, surnamed ' a I 
Kamel,’ or ‘the Perfect,' bfcause of the beauty and 
equability of his temperament. At the birth of this 
prince of happy disjx>sitioti the Ctiuri astrologem pre¬ 
dicted that his career would be stnguiarly rortuiiaie, 
provided one difficulty could Ijc overcome; but tliat 
difficulty was sufficiently great to daunt the heart of 
any monarch, so that we cannot br surprised when wc 
leam that his royal fathur grew pessimistic regarding 
his chances of happiness when the wise men informed 
biro that in order to circumvents cruel fate his son mu.'it 
be kept from the allurements of love until he utiatned 
the age of manhood. 

1 'he j>erp]cxcd King acte^l as most fathers in lYimnnces 
do—that is, he conRiied his son from hb earliitsi infancy 
in a delightfully secluded palace which he built for the 
purpose on the brow of tlie hill above the Alhambra. 
This building, which is now known as the Generalife, L 
surrounded by lofty walls, and here the young prince 
grew up under I he cire of Ebcn Buruibbcn. an Amhian 
sage of wisdom and other fonntdablc qu.ilitics, which 
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made Ittm a suitable guardian Tor a Irndding riiyuTiy tn 
such case as Ahmed. 

Under the tiultcin of this grave prcci.'plor the prhice 
attainiL!^ to his twentieth year totally ignurnnt of the 
tender passion. About this time a change came over 
hitt habitual docility^ atul Instead of listenmg attentively 
lo the dlscourscis of Ebon Rotiithbcn, he neglected his 
studies and took to strollmg in the gardens of hts abode. 
I'lis iosiructort who saw how it was with him, and that 
the lutctu tenderness of his nature had awakened, 
redoubled his care, and shut him up in the most remote 
lower of the Generalife. In order to interest him in 
something that would remove his ilioughts from specu¬ 
lations which might prove dangerous, he iastruclcd his 
pupil in the language of birds, and the Prince, taking 
kindly to this recondtie subject, soon niastcrecl it 
compteteSy, After trying his skill upon a hawk, an owl, 
and .1 bat with indriferent success, he listened to the 
chorus of birds in bis garden, it was spring-time, and 
cacli and every feathend songster was [Kiuring mil his 
heart in nn ecstasy of love, reiieating the word .again 
and yet again, 

Ltjve I'' cried the prince at length. " VVhat may this 
love be?” He inquired of Eben Ilonabben. who at 
ihc quesLimt felt his head roll ominously on his shoulders, 
os if in pledge of what would hap^Mui to it did he not 
avert the question. He informed Ahmed that love w'as 
one of tlte greatest evils which poor hunuuitty lias to 
endure i that it made strife between friends and brethren, 
and hod brought about the ruin of some of the greatest 
of men. Then he de{uvrted In [jcrturbution, leaving the 
Prince to his own thoughts, 

iiut Ahmed observed that the birds wbtdi sang so lustily 
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of love WL-rt' fiif from uiih^ipfjy, mu] tllcnrfnrt doitt}tc:<! 
iht* arguments <if hts preceptor. Next tnomtitg as he 
lay on bis couch, )ost in the pursuit of the enigma which 
had prcscnitMl itsetl to his thoughts, a dpve, chased by a 
hawte, flew though the casement and iluitered to lire 
fioor. The Prince took up the terrified bird and 
smoothed Its rufllcd pliiimige: But it seirmcd dis’ 
consolaie, and ofi bis asking for wh:u it grieved, it 
replied that its discontent was caused by sepfiration 
from its mate, whom it loved wiili all its Jurart, 

"Tell me, beautiful bird, what is this thing called love 
that these birds in the garden sing of so constantly ? " 
"Love/ said tile bird, "is the great mystery anil 
pnncitile of iife, livery created |»cing has Its mate. 
Hast thou spent so many of the precious days of youth 
ivithc'ui experiencing it ? I las no beautiful princess or 
iovdy damsel ensnared thine heart ?" 

The Prince rdcased tJie dove and sought out Honabl«rii. 
" Miscreant]" he cried, ‘'why hast thou kept me in this 
abject ignomncc-*why withheld from me the great 
mystery and principle of life? Why am I alone delhirred 
from the enjoyment of love ? 

Bonabbeti saw that further subterfuge w"is useless, so he 
revealed to his charge die predictintis of the astrologers 
and the consequent necessity for the precautions witlt 
which his youth had been surroundetl. He further 
assured the prince that did the King Icam how liis trusi 
had failed his head would jiay forfeit. The Prince, 
horrified to learn thLs, promised to conceal his knowledge, 
and this in some meaaiire quieted the fears of llic 
philosopher. 

Some days after this episode the Prince was reclining in 
the garden when his friend ilic dove alighted fearlessly 
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upon his stuiulilcr. Hf it whence it came, and it 

•tn^cred that it came frum n far land, where it had seen 
a heituiifiil prineess, who, like himself, had !)cea enclosetl 
within the hi^h vi'aUs id a secret nctreai and kept in 
ii^norance of tho existence of love. The knowledge 
that a fating of the opposite sex existtHl whet had f>ceii 
brought up in like ctncumsiiuices to liimsdf acted like a 
spark of fire to the heart of Ahintxl. I tc at otice wrote 
a letter couchetl in the most impassioned language, which 
he addressed, “ 'Po the unknown Ixrauty. from the captive 
Trince Ahmed. " and this he entrusted to the dove, who 
promisteil to convey it to the object of hts adomtion 
without a tnoiiient's delay. 

Day after day Ahmed watched for the return of the 
messenger of love, but in vain. At Inst, one evening 
the bird Jluttercd into his apartment, and killing at his 
feet expired. The arrow of some wanton archer had 
pierci?d its breast, yet it liad struggled on to tlu: fulfil- 
mem of its misston. Ahmed, picking up the little body, 
found it encircled by a chain of pearls, attached to which 
was a small cnamdlctl picture representing a lovely 
princess in the tlowcr of youth and beauty. The prince 
pressed the picture to his Ups in a fervour of imssion, 
and at once resolved upon flight, bis object being to 
seek the original of the portrait, whatever dangers 
and obstacles might lie in the accomplish men t of his 
purpose. 

Seeking the advice of the wise owl. whom he had not 
spoken to since he had liccn a Iteginner in the study of 
the language of birds, he collected all his jewels, and 
on the same night towered himself from the Uilcony, 
clambered over the outer walls of the Ceneralife, and, 
accompanied by the wise old bird, who had agreed to 
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act as hiH acemuii, set ova, Tijr Sovillf:, pin’piMe being 
to seek a tawen whom the owl knew to U: a great 
necromtmtcri who might assist him iti his truest, Irt 
time they arrived at the southern eiiy, and sought tiie 
high Lower tn which tJie ruven dwelt. 'I'hey hnmd ttie 
gifted bird, and were advised by ii to go lii Qirdova and 
seek the palm-tree of the great Abderahman, wrhich 
stood in the courtyard of the principal mosque, at the 
foot of which they woultl cnctninter a great traveller, 
who would give iheni informaiion regarding the objcci 
of their scarcb- 

FoUowing the raven's instfitctions, they iravcilct) to 
Seville, and were annoyed to hud at the foot of the trets 
In question on immense crowd, ttstening attentively to 
the chattering of n jKirrot. whose plumage was of the 
most brilliaiit green, and wliosc pragtriEitfcal eye held 
much wisdom. When the crowd had departed, the 
prince consulted the bird rcgtirdittg lift quest, and ivas 
onutzed u> hear it Iiprsi into cries of discordant laughter 
when it gazed upon the picture. 

"Poor youth." it cackled, "arc you another victim of 
love? Know tht-tt this picture you worship sti devoutly 
is that of the Princess Ahlcgondii, daugbier i>r the 
Christkin King of Taleda" 

" Help me in this matter, good bird," cried ihc prince, 
"and 1 shall find you a distinguished place wi Cotin." 

* W ith all my heart," said the fuarroi. *' All I ask is that 
it be a sinecure, for we clever folk have a crcai dislike 
for hard work I " 

Accompanied by the owl uud the parrot, Ahmed pro* 
ceeded upon his journey to Toledo in i+earch of the 
Priooess Altlegonda, Their progress through the stern 
passes nfthe Sierra Morena andnctctrot the sun ilrenchcHl 
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plutn^of Miindi»;incl Castile was stew, but at long I;i 3 t 
they came in sight of 'i'olcdo, at the foot of wltosc steeps 
the Tagus rushed in brawling cascades. The garrulous 
parrot at once jiointed out the abode of the Princess 
AlUcgonda, a statciy [vtlace rising out of the bowers of 
a ddightful garden. 

“ Ahi Toledo 1 '* cried the rjwd in ecstasy. "Toledo, thou 
city of magic and mystery t What spells, wbai enchant- 
mcnis of ancient wizardry have not been redted among 
thy car^'cn shadows! City of learning, of strange 

miracles, of a thousand profundities-'' 

*' City of a thousand fiddlesticks I" piped the parrot- " A 
truce to your raptures, friend philosopher. O Toledo, 
he apostrophized, with wings outspread in mimicry of the 
pwl, ■■ city of nuts and wine, of figs and oil, of banquets, 
jousts, and enchanting sefioritas l Now, my prince, shall 
1 apt fly to the Princess Aldegonda and acquaint her 
wiili the fact of our arrival ?" 

*' Do so, best of birds." replied the Prince enthusiastkally. 
"Tel! her that Ahmed, the pilgrim of love, has come to 
foledo in quest of her." 

I’he parrot immetltately spread his wings and flew off on 
his mission. He beheld the princess reclining on a 
couch, and, alighting, he advanced with the air of a 
courtier, 

" Wcautiful princess." he said, with a low bow. *’ I come 
as ambassador from Prince Ahmed, of Granada, who 
has journeyed to Toledo to bask in the light of ihiiie 
eyes." 

" OJoyful news!" cried the princess. '' 1 had begun to 
doubt the constancy of Ahmed. Hie thee b<ick to hiiti 
as fast as thy green wings will lake thee, and tell him 
that his ptietry has been the food of my sou), .tnd that 
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Jlis kllers arc engraven <m my htarL Hai, I ke must 
prepare m prove his foi’c by force of arms. To-morr^iw 
ts my sevenLcenth birthday, rn honour of which liie King 
my father I's^to !iofiJ a great tournament, and my Itaml is 
to be the priac of the victor/' 

Ahmetl was delighted with the news which the jjarrot 
brought him, but his happiness at hntltng the princess 
had remained faithful was shadpweti by the kni>w1cdgt: 
that he would have to do bauJc for her: for he had 
not been trained in the exercises of chivalry, In his 
ditemma he turned to the wise owl. wlio, as mutil, threw 
much light on the matter, for he unfolded to him that in 
a neighbouring mountain there was a cave where tuy on 
an iron table a suit of ntagical armour and near it an en* 
chanted steed that had been shut up there for generations. 
After a search the cavern was located, A iamji of 
cvertasUng oil shed a solcniit light among the profound 
shiidows of the place, and by its gleam the armour and 
the bes]x:iled charger were soon found, as ilit; owl had 
said, t^ofining the mull, Ahmed leapt upon the des¬ 
triers back, .md wdih a loud neighing the 4iecd awoke 
and bore him from the place, the owl and the parrot 
Hying one on either side of him. 

Next morning Ahmed proceeded to the lists, which were 
situated in a large plain near the city. They prescntetl 
ii ^scene of impamlleiect brilliance, and noble knights and 
lovely ladles had congregated in hundreds to try their 
skill in arms or tlisphty their beauty. But all the latter 
were <juite eclipsed by the Pnneess Aldcgnnda, who shone 
like llie moon among the stars. At the appearance of 
Ahmedf who was announced as ' The Pilgrim of la^vCf* 
excitement ran high, for he made a inuni gallant and rc' 
splendent figure in bis glittering armour and bcjcweliwl 
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casque. Ht' wiis ioromicil. however, tltiU none but 
priiTces mii^ht encauritcr in the toumunierK. anti on 
leiiming this he dbdused bb rank and name. On 
hearing iltai he was a Moslem ;i univer^ scoffing arose 
among the Chrisdan champions, and Ahmed, incensed, 
challenged the knight who displayed the Uittrrtfst 
enmity. The course was rxm, and the brawny scoffer 
tilted out of his saddle. Liut the prince now found that 
lie had tn deal with a demoniac horse and armour. 
Once in action, nothing could con trot them. The 
/Arabian steed charget) into the thickest of the thttmg, 
llow’n went Ahmed’s opponents liefore his levelled bnee 
like ninepins, so that the lists were st'on strewn with 
their recumbent fnrni& Itui at midday the spell which 
bad been laid upon the charger resumed its pt»wtr. 
The Arabian steed scoured across the plain, lcaj>ed the 
tuirrter, plunged into the Tagus, swam its raging carrciit, 
and bore the prince, breathless yet avenged, to the 
cavern, where it resumed irs station like a siattie beside 
the iron table, on which the prince laid the armour. 
Ahmed’s fccUngs were most unenviable, hir among those 
whom he had unhorsed in his wald career had been the 
King himself, the father of Aldcgonda, who, on witness¬ 
ing the overthrow' of liis guests, had angrily rushed to 
their assistance. Full of anxiety, he dispatched Ids 
winged messengers to gather lidinga. The parrot 
returned with a world of gr>ssip. 1 oledn, he said, was 
in consternation; the princess had beeji carried home 
senseless, and the general opinion was that the prince 
was either a Moorish magician or a demon sueh as 
tradition said dwelt in the mduntajo caverna. 

It was morning when the owl oune back. Me had 
peered through tin: windows of the palace, and had seen 
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tile [J^rincess kiss Ahmed’s letter, ^id v^'ay tn loud 
lamentations. Later, she was conveyed to the highest 
lower in the |jidaccj every avenue itj which was strictly 
guarded. But a melancholy, deep and deviHiring. had 
settled upon her, and it was thought that she was the 
victim of magic, so that at last a greut reward—the 
richest jewel in the royal treasury—w’as offered lo any^ 
one who should effect her cure. 

Now the wise ow) chanced to know that in the royal 
treasury was deposited a certain box of sandal.wood 
secured by bands of steel, and inscribed W'ith mystic 
clmracicrs known only to the learned few. This coffer 
contained the silken carpet of Solotnuo the Great, which 
had heen brought to Spain by e.\ikd Jews, All this 
caused the prince lo ponder deeply. Next day he iald 
aside his rich attire, and arrayed himself in the simple 
garb of an Arab rif the desert, dyeing his face and 
hands a tawny brtjwn. Thus disguised, he rd[>aired to 
the royal palace, and nfter some delay, was admitted. 
When the- King asked him his business, he Ijfililly 
ctainied his ability to cuTc the princess, who, he itaid, 
was certainly possessed of a devil, which he could 
exorcise by the poiver of music alotte, as the folk of his 
tribe were wont to do. 

The King, wieing him so confident, immediately con* 
ducted him to the lofty tower where the princes.'; lay, 
the windows of which opened upon a terrace cDiuinantb 
ing a view over the city and surrounding country'. On 
this itTroce the prince scaled himself, and began to 
play on his pipe. But the princess remained insensible. 
Then, as if chanting an exorctsiti, he repeated the verses 
of the letter which he had sent to the princess, in which 
he had first declared his passion. Rousing, she rccog* 
joo 
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nized the words with emotion, and asked that tltc prince 
should U: brou^Iit into her prcsttfce. Ahmed wa^ con¬ 
ducted into her chamber, but the lovers, knowing their 
danger, were discreet, and contented themselves with 
the exdtange of glances more eloquent thim speech, 
Never was triumph of music more complete. The roses 
returned to ihc f,ia!c checks of the priticessi and liti 
delighted wiu the King that he at once requested 
Ahmed to select ihc roost precious jewel in his treasttry. 
The prince, feigning modesty, replied that he disdain^ 
jeweb, and desired only an old carpet enclosed in a 
sandal >wood coffer, which had been handed down by the 
Moslems who ijiice owned Toledo, The box was 
immediately brought, and the carpel spread out on the 
terrace- 

“Thta carpet," said the prince, “once lielonged to 
Solomon the Wine. It is worthy of being placed lieneath 
the feet of beauty. Let the Princess stand upon it/* 
The King motioned his daughter tu atccNlc to the Arab's 
request, and she at once complied. Then Ahmed umk 
his place beside her. and. turning to her iistoniahed 
rather, said ; 

*■ Know, O King, that your daughter and I have long 
loved one another. Behold in me ihc Pilgrim of Love," 
l ie had scarcely spoken when the mrpet rose in tlte 
air, and. to the consternation of all, the lovers were 
borne off. and siviftly disappeared. 

The niagicaJ carpet descended at Granada, where 
Ahmed and the princess were espoused to one another 
with fitting iiplendour. In course of time he reigned in 
his father's stead long and happily. Bui although ht; 
had become a king he did not forget the services of hU 
bird fnetids. Me upiminted the owl hts vizier, and the 
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parrot his mnstcr of ceremonies, a.ml we may be Hure 
by these tokens that In all his royal anti domestic 
circumslances he was attended by wtsdfiTn and magni- 
ficence. 

This atrikitnj tale is, of course, mao u fact uteri out of a 
number oi original and separate cletiicoLv—ibe lovers 
dciitincd to be kept In ignomoce of love because of 
.some danger lirophesicd at their birth, the old theme of 
the language of birds, the -helpful animal^ thrmc, and 
that of^ the magic carpeL i he latter is merely an 
adaptation of the idea that a magician was able to trons- 
jsjtt himself through the air iti a non •natural manner, 
and this ability he scents to have handed on to the 
witches of the Middle Ages, whose broomsticks wert: 
merely magical substitutes for the ‘flying liqrse,'* But 
the appearance of the carpet in such a talc makes it 
probable that it drew its inspiration from Persia, the 
land whtre cnriicE^ witiic tirst mani,jfactLiried^ as iht; 
wizards of more primitive folk adopted other and simpler 
means of supernatural iKght, 

7 //^ Pa)fttm's Promise 

A singular story which showa that tolerance and even 
generosity were occ^onally to be found hetweeo Moor 
and Christian in ancient Spain is narrated m connexion 
wnih the exploits of Narvaez, the general whocommandtxl 
t e garrison of Medina Antequara, a Moorish town tliat 
had fallen into the hands of the Spaniards. Narvacs 

' The Witchcdi ,n Kompe kcidi ta me tc « eoimniar. with 
the hone^ OctiSiucMJly witchn pro««I to (he rabbst on flvi»e 
One of the t»n of a witch wiu to look In her eyes fnt the 
, f ^ * ht*r*e. In t^cotletMl eeai to^lAy e ' Harsenur'i 
aocielj utkti which hasa iemitoccoJl jBilidlioa and ttnjiiKe Hl«, 
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mutic the city a ccnire from which he launclied a senes 
of inciirsioo!. into the neiirh&auniig districts of Gruunda 
for the puqiose of obtaining provisiona and rdicvmg the 
ttnfortunjtte tithabjiaiusof any booty which might tiappcn 
to be left to them. 

On one of these occasions Nan'ae^ had ilispatdicd a 
large body of home to scour the surrounding ctntntry. 
They hod started on their raid at an early hour of the 
morning and while it was yet dark, so that by the hour 
of sunrise iliey had penetrated far into hostile country. 
The officer tn command of the expedition rode a few 
bow-shots ahead, and to htssuqtrisc suddenly encountered 
a Moorish youth w'ho had lost his way in the darkness, 
and who was now reiurning home. With great boldness 
the young man faced the Spanish horsemen, bm was 
quickly overpowered, aitd wlicn they learned from him 
that the district in u’hich they were was little mort' than 
a desert, having been stripped of all its resources by the 
ijihabitants who Imd abandoned it, they rammed to 
Antequara, where they brought their captive before 
Narvaez. 

The prisoner, a young man of about twenty-three years 
of age, was of handsome and dignified appearance. Me 
was dressed in a Howing robe of ricli mulberry-coloured 
silk, gorgeously decorated in the Moorish mitnner, and 
was mounted on a magnificent horse of the Arab breed. 
From these iru! teat ions, Narvaez judged him to be a 
cavalier of importance. He inquired his name and 
[[neuge, and was told that tils prisoner was the son of the 
Alcayde of Ron da, tt Moor ijf high distinction, and an 
implacable enemy of the Christians. But when Narvaez 
questioned the young man himself, to his astonishment 
he found that he was unable to reply to him. Tears 
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str^med down his face, and his utieriince was choked 
by sobs which seemod lo rise front n hcjirt o\*cj*JTow*tng 
with grict 

" i marvel to see thee," said Narvaez. That ihou, 
being as thou art. a cavalier cif good race, and the son nf 
fi noble so Viitisnt as is thy facherf should be thus cast 
down and weep like a woman, knowing too what are 
the chances of wsir and having all the appearance of a 
brave soldier and a good knight—this surpasses my 
understanding/’ 

" 1 do not weep because I have been taken captive,’* 
replied the youth. “ The tears ITow from mine eyes 
because of a much deeper sorrow, compared with wiiich 
my fallen state is as nothing,’* 

■Struck by the young man’s efiniestness, and pitying his 
ixtsition, Narvaez asked him sympathetically to confide 
to him the c^use of his sorrow. The cavalier, touched 
by the general’s kindne?as. sighed deeply, and replied i 
Lord Governor, 1 have long loved a lady, duugJiter of 
the AJeayde of a certain fortress, ^fany times have I 
fought tn her honour against the men of your race. In 
time the lady came to return my alTectton, and declared 
herself willing to become my wifc. and 1 was on my way 
to her when, by evil cliancc, I ettcountored your huree- 
men and fell intothuir hands. Thtts 1 have lost not only 
my liberty, but all the happiness of my life, which I be- 
lieved 1 held in my hand. If this does not seem to you 
L- be worthy of tears, I know not for what purpose they 
are given lu the eyes of man, or how to make you 
understand tlie misery 1 am suffering.*' 

The bold Narvacj: was much affected at tJie pitiful nature 
of his prisoner s story, and being a man of sympathetic 
instincts and generDus heart, he at once resolved to do 
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wKai hti cauld tt> Ilyhicn Lhe ca.|Jtivc's scirrovvfut pre- 
diciimcnt. 

“Thtm an » cavalier i>f good fmnily." he said, "and if 
ihou will pled};c me thy wrird to return to this pTacCf 
I will give thee permiiisioti tu go to ihy beloved and 
acquniru her wkh [he cause of diy failure to be with 
her this day.'‘ 

The Moor gladly availed himself of his captors indiii- 
geuce, gave Narvaese the required assurance, and that 
ftiime night reached the castle wherein his lady dwelt, 
Entering the giirdcn. he gave the signal by which he 
usually signihed Ins presence there, and she immediately 
came to the trysiing>p1ace agreed upon between them. 
She at once expressed the greatest surprise iliat lie had 
not arrived at the time he had promised to be with her, 
and he explained the circumstances which had attended 
his delay, On hearing what had occurred the Indy 
WHS cast into the deepest grief, and as her lover was 
aiiempting to console her by every means iu his power 
the hour of tbiwu reminded him of his pledge tu Narvuef, 
and how he had given his word as a soldier and a 
cavalier to return to his captivity. 

** There is nuthliig left but that I should return," he said. 
*' I have lost my own liberty, and Cod forbid that, loving 
you as I do, I should bear you to a [jlacc where yours 
also would be Jn danger. Wc muse wait patiently until 
the time when I can obtain niy ransom, when I shall 
immediately return to you." 

" before this hour," replied the lady. " you have given 
me many proofs that you truly love me, but now you 
show your .attachment more plainly than ever iti your 
desire for my safety, and for tliat very reason I should 
be most ungrateful If 1 did not go with you to share 
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your captivity, Thttrcfore I shaU accompany you to the 
Christian prison for which you arc destined* If you 
must be a slavCj so also shnll i be," 

The lady then commanded her waiting damiKjl to bring 
her jewd-ease, and when this had been done she 
mounted behind her lover, AU tuglit they rode, and in 
the morning they arrived nt Antequara, where they pre¬ 
sented themselves to Narvaez, who was no less struck 
with the constancy of the huty than with the honour and 
fidelity of the young Moorish cavalier. He immediately 
gave both their liberty, and. loading them with iwesetits 
and other marks of honour, accorded them permission to 
return to their own land, providing an escort of iroo]iis 
to accontpany tliem until they had reached u pluce of 
safety. 

This adventure, the love of the lady, the loyalty of the 
Moor, and more than ail the generosity of the high' 
souled Christian commander, were greatly ceicbntied 
and applauded by the noble Sarncens of Granada, and 
were sung in the lays of their most distinguished poets 
and chronicled by their annalists^ And although this 
story in every way partakes of the nature of romance, 
it has the additional merit of being true. 

V7ie Dream of King Atfonso 
A tnystcTtuus story indeed is that which tells of the 
manner in which Don Alfotiso, King of Galicia, one of 
the Christian states which held out against die Moors, 
was haunted by a dream which came to him again smd 
^ain in die watches of the night, and u htdi no one might 
iiuerprei, until at tast in* was forced to call to his aid the 
occult scientst of those very enemies against whom ihe 
vision warned him. 
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til the ytar ioS6 tilt itnitones of Alftuistt and rutier 
Christian sovertigns were invaded by a vast army of 
ATmoravklt! Moors, who, sweeping over from Africa, 
menaced Centftil ami Northern Spain. When he learned 
of their advance Alfonso wiis engaged in the siege of 
Saragossa, hut in view of the danger which confronted 
him he joined his allies at Toledo and pre|>arcd to give 
biiute to the invaders, who. numerous in tlicmselvcs, had 
been reinforced by die Moors of the various Mohammedan 
states in Spain. Before leaving Toledo .Mfonso was 
visited by one of those terrible visions of the niglit which, 
history tells us, have so often prophesied the fall of 
nations. It appeared to him that hewas mounted.on an 
elephant, and that beside him, on the flank of the great 
beast, w*;is ptneed an aiamhore or Moorish drum, which 
he beat with his own hands. But the clamours w hich 
pealed forth from the instrument were so ioitd and 
terrifying that he instantly awoke in terror and amajee'- 
meiJt, At first he scoffed at the dream as nothing bin a 
nightmare, but when it returned again and again on ilic 
succeeding nights of his stay at Toledo he began to fcvl 
that it must contain some clement of awful warning. 
Nighi.after night he awoke in gnKit terror, dreiiclicd with 
perspiration, and with the echoes of the Eastern drum 
thundering in his ear, until at last, in great di 5 <juietude. 
he resolved to ask the advice of the learned men of his 
Court regarding what the vision might ponend. 

With this object in view, be summoned to his presence 
the scholars and sages of his retinue, as well as (he 
bishops and priests, and even the rabbis of ihu Jews 
who were bis vassals, and who were mure profoundly 
skilled in divinniiori and the iruerpretation of dneams 
than any of his Christian subjects. When they h^d 
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anni; him, he relnled the sulutniicf of Jits drciim, 

which he tlescHbed very minutely, coiteludtnj; his tiar- 
ration by saying i "That which moat runoxes and alarms 
me in ihia maiirr is die pectilhiriiy '»r the dephani which 
I see in my visions, and which i& an animat noi reared 
III our coutiiry nor seen Lhcrein. In tike muimcr, the 
atambore is not of the form and kind which we 
have in use among tis, nor is that either lo bt; seen 
rn Spain. Wherefore do yc consider what itics>i may 
jwrtcnd, and give me the signification thereof withnirt 
delay.'* 

The wise men thereti|ion retired, and having eonsidenril 
the d^m, returned to the royal presence. ’ Lord 
King," they said, ” we are of opinion that ihis dream of 
yours was sent to signify that you shat) viinf{utsh iheso 
great armies that die Moslems have brought against 
you, that you shall despoil their camp and phinder it t»f 
(he riches it cOiiudns, and thin you shall occupy their 
territory and retunt vdcidrious, with great honour and 
glory. Moreover, we believe that your triumph will he 
made known through ail parts of the East, since the 
elephant which you nightly appear to bestride can be 
no other than Juj!ef Aben Taicfin, King of the Moslems 
and lord of the far'catcnding lands of Africa, w'ho, like 
that atiimal, has been reared in the deserts of that 
countiy. The strangely formed atamlxire which you 
have sounded on these many nights impUcs the fame 
whidi shall echo thnuighout the world, to every pari 
of which it shall carry the knowledge of your illustrious 
vicuiries.*' 

Alfonso listened lo tills inicrpreiaUiiFi witli tlie utmost 
attetition, and when it concludcuJ he said ; *'lt appears 
to me that you have gone far from the true tnterpre- 
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The Dream of King Alfonso 

tatiofi of my dream, secinjf that die cjrploitatioii aIijcIi 
my heart givtis me is uf a wrdcly tUflcnsni kiml for (t 
otinnuncea to me nothing better than event? of tenor 
ami ttLsmay." 

Having thuj! 3pykcn, the King turned hi# Immi, ami. 
looking toward certain Moorish ktitghts who were KJb 
V iisials, he asked them if perchance tliey knew of any 
wise man of their nation who had skill in the interjitr- 
latkiii of dteama. They replied that they did know of 
OIK* such, and that there was in Toledo at that moment a 
wise nwn who taught in one of the mosques and who 
would interpret the vision to the satisfaction of the 
King. 

Alfonso at once commanded that they should bring 
the sage before him, and in a short space the Moorish 
cavaliers returned with the man of whom they h;id 
spoken, ihe Faki Mohammed Abcn Iza, wiio, however, 
sternly refused to interpret the dream of on infidel, and 
when he Icaroed for what purpose he was required 
would not even sei fool in the (lalacc. The Mwaish 
knights in their dilemma told Alfonso that the F^akr# 
religious scruples would not [>ennit him to appear in 
a Christian cnurl. and the King, who well knew ihc 
niceties of Mohammedan law. contented Iiimsclf with 
their siaurance thill they would lirmg him the wise 
man s Enierpretation of the dream. They then cnireotcd 
the Faki to conaider It. and as they pressed him urgently 
lie rejdicfl: "Go to the King Alfonso and say that the 
aeootitpUshmcnt of his vision is very iicar, and thai its 
sigiiilicancf is .ifter tins wise. He shall be vanquinhcd. 
yea, in a disgraceful defcoi, and with great slaughter. 
He shall fly. with hut few of his people, and the victory 
shall remain with die Sons of the rriqiheL Tdl him, 
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moreover, tliat dtis tJecUration is derived from ibc 
Koran ; ’ Know yt rtoi wfiot yotir Gnd has prepared for 
him of the Elephani? tlath he not brought his force 
to nothing and rendered ht$ evil intentions of no avaii ? 
See yc not that he hath sent over th<nn the vultures of 
Babel?' These words," coniinuetl the Faki, foretold 
the downfall of Ibrahim, King nf the Abbassides, when 
he went forth with liis army agaitiHt Arabia, riding on a 
great elephant. But God sent for his destroetTon the 
wild vultures of Babel, who east Ixdls of glowing Bre 
upon diat host and turned his pomp into wretchedness 
and the vileness of dust. As to the aiamborc which 
Alfonsij described, that signifies that the hour of his 
desolation is ajiprfmching.’' 

ilie Moorish cavaliers, as in duty bound, ruiumud to 
ibc King and acjcjuaintcd him with the prophetic words 
of the haki. On hearing them he lurncd pale, and 
ejaculated j '■ By the G<k 1 of my wtirship. let this your 
Al Faki tremble if he hath lied, for he sure that i will 
make of him a warning." 

Shortly after this King Alfonso itssembled his host, an 
innnmerehle multitude nf foot'’5otdiers and more ilian 
eighty thousand cavalry, nearly thirty thousand of 
whom were Arabs. With this array he marched to the 
encounter with King Taxfin and his allies, and came face 
to face witJi him near Itadajox, among tlie groves and 
plains called Zaiacca, about twelve mites from that city. 
The armies were divided by a river, and across this 
Taxfin sent an insulting message to Alfonso, bidding 
him cither abjure the Chrisiian faith or acknowledge 
himself his vassal. When Alfonso read this missive he 
cast it to the earth in great anger, and, turn if ig haughtily 
to the envoy, said; ‘'(.lO and bid Tiu^fin not to conccaJ 
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himsdf in the IjHttli.', wfiich If !a‘ tlo not. wo see 
each other." 

Certain circumstances affected tire combat, Friday was 
the holy <lay of the Moslemir, Sjuiirday wa'i die Sabttatb 
of the Jews, of whom there w^cre many in ihc Cliristiait 
host and Sunday that of the Christians, and Alfonso 
had already rc<]uestcd Taxhn that truco should be 
observed on diest- days» and ihe Moor had consented. 
But Alfonso considered himself justified tn attacking 
at the hour of dawn on the Friday morning. Me 
marshalled hm host into two divisions, and set on. The 
Moorish King of Seville had asked bis astrologer to 
cast a horoscope with the intemion i<f discovering the 
fate of the day, and as this hiul Ireen entirely unfavour¬ 
able to the M oslems they were somewhat disheartened. 
But as they succeeded in withstanding Alfonso's first 
attack, the student of the stars cast iuiother mystical 
diagram, and on this occasion found his prognostication 
more auspicious The King of Seville, inspired by the 
favourubte projihecy, sat down in his paviliun and. taking 
pen and parchment, dashed off the roltowing verse, 
which he rent for the inspiration of his ally, Taxlln : 

Cod’t lui^r cfl the ChThntan honJc 
Sendi eniut tUu^hler by ihf t>w«)nl, 

While rAvotiring »uu» AUittmtiCe tu Ihee 
.\nd tu thy Mcateint sictory t 

Tax fin was greatly tiispi riled hy these words, and rode 
up and down his ranks encouraging his men, but he had 
not much time to do so, for King Alfonso, heading a 
terrific chaige, dashed down on him with all the maih 
cLid chivalry of ^pantsh fihristendutn. A sanguiiiary 
and murderous conflict ensued. The Moslems stood 
their ground bravely, but the heavy cavalry of the 
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SpaniB.r{l5 l«re them dnwTJt aod overwhelmed thtm «n 
iill sides. ^ The Moorish allies of the Christian lofee 
now came into uccioJi, aurrountling and henifTting in the 
Arabs of AnUaliLsla, the Moslem chiTHjicIcrs tell iis 
ihai the darkness produced hy that nias.<i of men and 
horses was so great that tliost' who iVnight could no 
longer see eacbothcti and grappled hand to hand, as in an 
obscure night. At last T^xfini forces began to rctrcai. 
and broke into disorderly rout, closely pressed by the 
Christian cavalry. The Moors of Seville alone stnotl 
their ground. Tiixfin placetl himself at the head of his 
reserve and, chttrging with grtiat fury, threw his mounted 
columns directly at Qtc pavilion of King Alfonso. This 
was but slightly defended, and easily fell a prey' to ihc 
Moslems, with all its treasure, Alfonso, noting the 
adva^c of Toxfm, charged him hi dank, and die two 
principal leaders were soon engaged in furious battle. 

1 he Moorish tnojuuch rode among his men, exhorting ^ 
them to constancy, and crying out that the reward of 
their valour would be the crown of piradisc, M the 
result of his repeated charges the Christian host began 
to give way, and on the renewed attack of Taxfm's 
allies, who had before been beaten, fled In precipitate 
rout. Alfonso, swing that nil was lost, and accompanictl 
by five hundred followtrs only, rode fast Urfore the 
conquering Moors. It was with difficulty that he tmwlc 
his escape to the city of Toledo, w'here he arrived with 
only a hundred men, 

From that day King Alfonso never regained heart, and 
some years later, on learning of the death of his son 
and the defeat of his people in battle with ihc tnfidci, 
he fell sick and died. So was the prophecy nf the Faki 
fulfilled. 
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The Prince xvJu> Clnmgeii Croons 
During tl^c age-long struggle hetween the Gothic and 
Arab races in Spain many small kingdoms on both sides 
ruse and fell, the names of which have long since been 
forgotten. Perhap two hundred years after the infidels 
had gained a footing in the Peninsula, it chanced that 
in the central portion of the country there esisted side 
by side two diminutive kingdoms, or rather principali¬ 
ties, the more northerly of which preserved its Spanish 
nationality with the most jealous care, while that which 
existed upon its borders was equally conservative in its 
Moslem prejudices. Ai this period the Spanish princi- 
{mtiiy had at the head of its fortunes a prince of 
exceptional enlightenment and ability, Don Fernando. 
Mis training had naturally been of a kind which had led 
him to regard his Moslem neighbours with the pro- 
foundest distrust and dislike. They were, he was told 
by his instructors, a race of men tost lo all humanity, 
deficient ill honour, cruel, malicious, and revengeful—in 
short, it is not to be wondered .it that, having the 
demerits of his Saracen neighbours so constantly dinned 
into his earn, the young Fernando began to regard them 
will I the utmost repugnance. 

The low range of hills which divided the two princijialitieii 
rather assisted than hindered die constant raids which 
Moslem and Christian made upon each other's territory, 
as they cunstiiuled a description of No Mans Land, 
where the torces of either might be carefully marshalled 
for a lightning foray. In these raids Fernando himself 
occasionally took part, an it was thought necessary that 
the prince of a state which lived in a condition of almost 
constant warfare should be well acquainted with the 
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pracilcal side of Tniltt.tr)’ affairs. During one of these 
coTistaniSy recurring miniature invasions, die comfMiiy 
which Kemaiiflo commanded had ritlden far into ^ioor- 
ish territory without cncotmtenng any resistance, and, 
advancing in loose formation and without sufhcient care, 
suddenly encountered an ambuscade of the enemy, wito, 
taking it in tiank, succeeded in penetrating Its r.'inks 
and cutting them in two. The little Land of 5|xin{ards, 
thus separated, tied in opposite directions, and Fernando, 
•iccompanied by only a handful of followcra, lumeti his 
horse's head in the direction of his own country and 
galloped out of the range of immediate danger. 

The route which he was noiv forced to take to regain 
his own dominions necessitated hfs following a wide 
ileUiur, and as he and his cotnfmnlons hod already 
ridden far tliat day their horsei shortly became so jaded 
that further progress was almost impossible. They also 
became aware, to theJr dismay, that die foremost of the 
enemy were now not far distant. In the dilemma in 
which they found themselves they resolved to sell their 
lives dearly, as Lehited Gtrlstian knights, and they 
were about to dismount from tbdr horses to seek a spot 
which might afford them some adv.vntage to such a 
when they beheld, some little way off, a building 
of tough stone standing on a little eminence. " There, 
if anywhere,” said Fernando, "we shall he able to make 
a good defence. Lei us secure that position and take 
full advantage of the shelter it offers ua" 

Spurring their beaten horses to a last effort, they soon 
gained the summit of the little hill. Dismounting, 
Fernando sought for the entrance to the rather dilapi¬ 
dated building, and having found it, was about to make 
his way inside, when he was surprised to we a mart 
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kneeling on iu ilagsionosi engaged in e<'iniesi jtrayer. 
His long beard, his patched dotbtng, and his genemf 
appearance signified lhat he was a Mt>s1fmi hcnni[, .otie 
fif those who had retired from the haunts of men to 
practise bis religious ousieniies in peace. Fernando was 
about to address liim roughiy and bid him begone, when 
the holy mnn, bearing the ring of his mailed foot upon the 
pavement, looked up aod asked him what he required. 

" (.ici you gone,” said Fernando, " for we arc iibf>ut to 
defend this place to the lost extremity ngnitmt your 
infidel brethren/' 

The hertnii amited, “Young man,*' he said, “what 
|>03sible defence can you hope to moke iu this poor 
place Against the numbers which will shortly snrrountl 
yiiii? Your sword and that of your companions will be 
of iltJe more avail than these poor walls, which, almost 
ruined as they are, would soon be beaten down, Tnist 
me, there is a much better defence against the violence 
of man than either stone or steel." 

“ I know not of what you speak, oid man," said 
Fernatvdo, “but in those things which you deride, I, as 
a soldier, have been accustomed to place my tnist." 
“Alas," said the hermit, “that it should he sol Have 
you not been taught, young man, in your own country 
that God is a surer defence to (hose who trust Him than 
those vain material bulwarks which men nf blood erect 
against one another's rage ? Put your trust in God, I 
say. and He will be able to succour you, even through 
the least of His servants." 

“ Were it the God of the Christians of whom you 
speak.” replied Fernando. “ I would agree that your 
words were those of wisdom, but in the mouth of an 
unbeliever they have naught but a blasphomous ring.” 
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’**Sir Knight,'* saiil tlw hermit, '*yoii nre yet n young 
mnii, hut ns y*)ti grow older it will be given you to 
understand that Gotl is tUf- same in all lands, anti that 
divistofi of His (jcrsonaiity Is one of the (Actions with 
which the Father of Lies seeks to make enmity beiWL-cr* 
the righteous. Argue no longer, I pray you, but take 
heed to whut I say. This remnant of stone is the last 
remaining turret of an ancient fonaltcei bent^th which 
extends a labyrinth of dungeons. Secrete yourselvcnt 
speedily in the darkness of this labyruith, 1 beg you, so 
that you may evade your pursuers and regain your own 
country after nightfalL" 

linvc a care, Don Fernando,*’ cried one of the prince's 
comrades. '* This infidel seeks to beguile us into a trap, 
where hia oounir>'men will be able to murder us at their 
leisure." 

" Not so/ replied the prince, "for 1 can see that the 
mind of this good and holy man iioMs .t better purpose 
toward ns, and I willingly yield myself to his care. 
Lead the way, good father, to the hiding-pbicc of which 
you speak.'* The hermit immediately requested the 
cavaliers to enter the building, and indlcautd to them a 
dark and sloping passage, down which they Jed their 
horses, 'I'hey hud scarcely had time to conceal themselves 
in the gloomy recesses to which it led when with a loud 
clamour the inhdels who had been pursuing them rode 
up. Their leader challenged the hermit and asked him 
if he had observed any Christian knights pass that way, 
** Assuredly no Christian knights have pas^eti this way, 
my son," replied the mati of God; "go in peace." The 
Moslem captain with a grave idutaiion itntnediatdy 
remounted his horse, and the band swept on. 

The heraiit having entertained the Christiati knights to 
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the of his poor resources, returned tt» ihem whhln 
a few hours and told thiMii that darkness had now faUen. 
** You will now he able,'' he said, " to make a safe return 
to your own land," 

** How can I reward you?*' cried Fernando, u'Kose 
generous heart had been deeply stirred by the old man’s 
uoaifected kindness. 

Tht:rc is one way in which you can do so. young 
cavaiicr," said the recluse, “and ihiu is by trying to 
form a better opinion of the men of my race/' 

You ask a difficult thing,'* said the prince sadly, “for 
truth compels me to say that 1 have hc?ard great evil of 
the Moors, and but littic good,” 

"That is not surpHsiog/* said the hermit, with a smile, 
*' since you will readily admit that you have not 
eocounicfed them otherwise than with sword in haniL or 
as prisoners whose hearts are burning with the bitter¬ 
ness of defeat- Open your mind, young man. or rather 
pray that its doors, until now closed, should be thrown 
wide to admit the rays of celestial wisdom. Seek for 
the best in your enemies, and bcUuvo me you will not 
fail to find it." 

As he spoke, Fernando indeed felt as If the dt>ors of his 
spirit, until now rusty with prejudice, had been unbarred, 
" I shall not forget your advice," he said, “ for surely 
nothing evil can come from one so gt>od and noble," 
and with a respectful gesture of farewell he mounted his 
horse and, rolbwed by his companions, rode away* 

Me arrived safely in hts capita) in the early hours of 
the morning, and having bathed and refreshed himself, 
sought !iis audience chamber, where, surrounded by his 
tuijcious ministers, he told them of the adventure which 
had befallen him. 
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"Great has been vour g<M)d fortune, your Majesty." 
said one of Itis advisers. ‘‘ But for the services of this 
tn^ you would certainly now have been a captive 
in the citadel of your enemies. Surely few such spirits 
can reside tn Moorish bodies." 

How^so, isefiof ? replied thi* prince. ** May tt not be 
olhcrwdse? When all ts said and done, what do wc 
know of the Moors, save that knowledge which is gained 
by constant strife with tliem ? Would it not be well for 
ns to strive to know them better?" 

■■ What f" cried ancithcr councillor, *■ do we not know' 
them for dogs and infidels, for perjured btasphemers 
tind worshippers oi false gods.^ Meaven forbid that wc 
should liave further converse with them than that of the 
herald, which serves to call us into the Siime field as 
they, so that we may bring our lances Kt bear upon their 
infidel tiodies." 

hese words secni to me neither gntni nor wJse,'^ said 
g*f*tly: '‘and I tell you, sefiors, that while 
ndrn^ home thi.s morning [ made a resoluttun to know 
those Mwrs bencr, even to travel imo their country, 
study their institutions tind their faith, and meet them as 
men rather tluin as enemies.** 

Madness 1" cried the Chancellor. "The rash vow of 
a young and inexperienced prince.'’ 

"That la not my opinion," replied Fernando, "but in 
Older to avoid all unnecessary risks I have resolved 
to disguise myself as a Moslem. As you are aware, 1 
have a p<.‘rfect acijuBtntancc with the Moorish loague, 
.md the miinners and religious customs nf mir ncighlKiurs 
know by report. 1 have taken this rcftoK^e, and am 
not to lie dissuadetl from it.” 

" Vour Majeaiy*s word h law," replied the Chiuicelior, 
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who saw m tht |iriTTC«S resolve an ofiportuiiity for I he 
extenstua of his personal power. Others of his suite 
did their heat to turn aside Fernando's resolution by 
every aTjjLiment in their power, but to no avail. I I is 
preparatinns wore speedily made, and within three days 
of announcing his Ueterminatton the prince, disguised as 
a Moslem of rank, set out by night for the frontiers of 
his enemies. 

Gn entering ihctr country he restdved to make in the 
first phice for the capital, a town of considerahle im- 
[Kirtance, on reaching which he dismounted from his 
Arab steed and put up at a khan, or public hostelry. 
Mere he found himself in the company of travellers of 
all sorts and conditions. The merchant sat at the same 
table with the mullah, or priest, and the soldier shiired 
Ills meal with the pilgrim. The first thbg that Fernando 
noticed regarding these people was their great abstcmi* 
oufmess. 'fiiey ate but little food, and drank not at all, 
unless of milk nr water. The atmosphere of gravity 
prevaJait in the inn surpmed him. These sober, sallow¬ 
faced men sat, for the most pan, with downcast eyes, 
speaking rarely, and without gcsticulatton* and in a low 
and decorous lone of voice. If asked a questiun, they 
did not answer at once, but apjicared to cogitate vipon 
their reply, which was invariably courteous and couched 
in rormal but agreeable language. All their conduct 
seemed to be subservient to decency and dignity, 
I'ernando noticed that they were s[>ot[ess in their 
cleanliness. Not only was this so as regiLrds their 
garments, hut they were constantly performing ahluiions, 
cither in the inn itself during the stipulated hours of 
prayer, or in the magnificent public baths of the city. 

On tlu; oihtir hand, the disguised prince could not but 
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sec that these men were one attd .-til within tlit grip of 
a powcriul Ibrinalism, which had the eifect of cramping 
«iid Itmiting their ideas, and which was only too painfuily 
etfident in ihcir speech and nvmncrs. I'here seemed 
to be no room for individuality in ihcir system of life. 
He entered into conversation with one of the shuven 
tHuUaJts, who luid reltrcd intio a comer the be tier to 
read his copy of the Koran. At first he evinced but 
lit e inclination lo talk, but seeing that the prince 
wished to exchange ideas with him, he .■soon brought 
the convcrscUiort round to the especial point of Moslem 
law he was studying, upon which he split so many hairs 
that the hapless I'emando deeply regretted that he had 
ever apiiroached him. 


Pertmifdo Mitkes Cmnpanson 

Phat olght as Fernando lay in bed he summed up his 
impressions of the day. 

These people seem to me exceedingly formal and 
conventional, he thought, " but against that we have 
to place the garrulity and hnisterousness of men of 
European race, their frfcr]uent lack of dignity anti too 
great familiarity of manner. That fnalJah, too, was 
terribly long-winded, but have we not bores of our own, 
and in plenty ? Is it not the case that in all |jiiris of 
the world selfish Iiurospccticm and {icholnrly pride fre- 
•Tjunnily turn a man into a public nutsance? it seems 
to me that the great bulk of mankind merely acts in 
imitation i>f its fellows, and that only here and there 
does one meet with a person of any outstanding 
indtvidmJity,*' 

When lie arose next momjjig bemando paid a visit to 
the great mosque of the city. It was the first time he 
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ba<I enicrctl a Mcjorisli ^[ace qf wofibip, and he was 
struck by the circumsunce that ihu atmosphere which 
prevailed within it cloudy resetnyed dial tit be ibund 
in a Chrisdan cilheilrat. The saaie hushed silence was 
distinctiy rioticeable. Here and there stood u muiliiJt, 
or teaidier. iristruetiny his dtscipks in Moliaiiimedaii law 
and riiuaL and this Fernando was rather pleased than 
otherw'ise to notice, iis direct instruction iu die tenets of 
the Christian faith was but seldom to be procured in the 
chiitchcs of his own eouniry, Anenhur ililng he could 
not but observe was the tininifest learning and erudition 
of the sticttkers. This seemed to him far in advance 
of the monkish accomplishments of hi$ own priestly 
subjects, whose feaniirig Wiis of the most slender 
description, and but few of wjiom were able to write, 
and he was deeply interested to find that in an annexe 
to the mosfpM', whiclt w'iis fitu^l as a scrivciiry or 
writing-room, a tiuiuher uf muUtifix, oW and young, sat 
at desks writing swiftly in the Arabic script and engaged 
in the tnultiptication of copies of the Kurau and -.^dier 
works Ilf a religious nature. 

Froni die mosque Fernando speedily found his way lo 
the tmivvrsity. and was soon lost in wonder at the rich 
IntelleCtua] life lehich nourished there- In one room a 
w-hite-fobed teacher was lecturing upon the practice of 
medicine with an acumen and ability he had never 
heard uqUiLHed. fl is know'lcdge of drugs and chemistry 
and of the properties of plimts and iierhs appcareil lo 
he both wide and exact, anil when Fertiando ihougtu 
uptni tile wrctclied leeches to whom so maiiy of the 
lives of his subjects annually paid tdrfeit he exfieHcnccd 
a deep feeling of shame tlmt these swarthy yet studious 
foreigners were so easily uhlt- to cclipsi; llicm in both 
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theory and application. Bui he was acute enough to 
discern that the lecturer spoke of the medical art as a 
thing the principles of whie]i were already fixed beyond 
the power of cJi[>ai:uilun. He spoke of expcrimeni tn 
the past tense, and all his references were to the great 
teachers of the old world, to Galen and Hippocrates, 
to Avicenna and to Rhazes. If he did diancc to allude 
to the teachers of his own day, it was in rather an 
apologetic manner, and by no means in a complimentary 
sense. Antiquity was everything to him, and the tenets 
of the old masters of medicine ap^'H^ared«to him quite 
as sacred in their way as the words of the Prophet 
himself. 

In an adjoining classroom h'ernando lingered some 
time to Ibten to h profe^r of astrology. This ancteiu 
an had always held,a ccrudn fascination for him, and he 
wres well aware that tin; Moors were among its grcatesl 
interpreters. The lecturer described at length the 
influences which the various planets had upon the 
destinies of man, the manner in which their conjunctions 
and opposit ions affected human affairs, and the characters 
of persons burn under certain astrologicat conditifioti. 
This science ton appestred tn him incapable of extension 
or freslt effort, and while hearkeulng to the sptHiker he 
fount! that though he heard much that his common sense 
told him was incajuiblc of dcfiniie proof, he gleaned 
nothing of the nature of those planets themselves, their 
physical movement, or their scientific relation to the 
earth, tn Uie geography classroom he found tliat 
instTuclioii was based upon more modern lines. The 
works of Arab travelters who had journeyed extensively 
ill Asia and Africa were tmidicd upon. The ctmdiiions 
fd life in distant countries of the world were discussed, 
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mid iis a general rute with much greater exaedtudu than 
in the Hurep<!an schoots which he had visited, where 
Tact wa^s often suborcimated to fancy and where the 
extr-iiirdinary was prized at a much higher rate lltan 
the probable, 

Lejvving the university, the court of which was fiSled to 
oveHlawing with scholars who appeared to be disputing 
cm various phast» of eaidition, Fernando walked to the 
crowded mtirkei-plaoe, a portion of which, be observed, 
was given over to the sale of manuscripts, and this |Mrt, 
he could not help noticing, was much better patronized 
than those where food-stuffs and wearing apptirel were 
for saJe. In the more open spaces jugglers and mounte¬ 
banks. usually accompanied by performing aminals, went 
through all sons of gambols and antics. Here nnd 
there small knots of men discussed the more tibscurc 
points of die Koran or of Mohammedan law. while 
otliers sat in shady corners, lazily drinking sherbet or 
drowsing away the hot morning hours. In the liooths 
which surrounded ihe market-place he saw various 
tradesmen at w^ork—carjicnicrs, smiths, sandal-makers, 
niJors—but he noticed that the uflbrts of these were of 
the most leisurely description, and that their tools were 
of a type much more antiquated than those in use among 
the tradesmen of his own country. The hand of time 
was indeed heavy upon the whole rate, tn some things 
it appeared to have made great advances, while in 
others it seemed to have retained the primitive ideas 
of the Dark Ages. Its progress seemed to have been 
made in the realm of thought alone, but even here 
everything was derivative and had reference to (he 
experiments of an older age. 

Strangely enough, however Fernando felt that much 
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of thts conservatism touched a responsfvc chord within 
his own nature. 

“ Are these people not right/* he argued with himseU. 
“when they let well atone, as die proverb says? If 
they have brought about a couditiem of things which 
suits them as a race, would it not be folly in them to 
embark u^joji a career of cKjtcrimoiit w'hich might prove 
wholly unsuitable to them ? 'l‘hey seem rcnsonably 
happy and contented. Suppose a condition of affairs 
such its obtains within my own principality were suddenly 
to be forced upon them, would their hapjilnesa nut he 
changed ini(» wretchcdne.ss? It must be tliat long ex¬ 
perience has taught them that their present manner of 
life is by far the most convenient for ilicn). Can it be 
that their dislike of us arises from the great differences 
between our institutions and theirs? Hut, again, is it 
not possible that these things arc very mudi on the 
surface ? Their real natural sympathies and antipathies 
nre, after all very simikr to our own. They are entirely 
dependent upon the chmigcs of the seasons anil upon 
the tillage of the earth for their fotKl: they live constantly 
in fear of warfare; the SJtnic private troubles between 
man and man, between neighbour and netghbour, arise 
among Utem as atnong ourselves; they are subject to 
the rule of authority precisely as we arc. The m^ihea- 
tioiis of all these things arc, after all, those of place and 
circumstance, nor b it possible for any one individiml 
among them to break away from estafaitshed customp 
any more than it is in Spain. We do not differ from 
them in the salient things of life, but only In its surface 
details. Their religion teaches that the gotjd arc re¬ 
warded and the bad punished, that a man must be 
constant in his patriotic and domestic affeettona. After 
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;il]. had otii? i>r these brown men been reared in Spatii, 
at the age of iwt’iuy years he would have been moved 
b)’ the same prejudices as myaelf, and have become so 
like me in every particular as to be indistinguishable 
from an ordinary Sj-itiniard." 

I’assing through one of the gates of the city, Fernando 
walked into the country. It very much rcseatbled the 
rural portions of his own principality, except that it 
was csiltivatetj with greater care. Here and them; tiny, 
snou'-whitc fann-steadings nestled in hollows, and front 
these streams of reapers and gleaners spread across ihe 
fields in every' direction, for it was harvest-tttnt:. Fer¬ 
nando joined one of these groups, and was surprised to 
find that iliere w'as [itlle difference between it and a 
similar jjany in Christian Spain. At intervals the work 
of garnering the grain was relaxed, and the reapers sat 
in <i circle and listened to the music made by one of 
their number on the pipe, which possessed a strange 
mel^choly of its own, Fernando found in them the 
same simple and easily satisfied disjtosiuon that be had 
discovered among his own peasantry. They shared 
Uicir bread and che^; with him, and lenderetl him a 
draught of grwit's milk front a large skin boulc, which he 
made shift to swallow with rather a wry fnee. for princes 
as a rule do not iiccustom themselves to the pungent 
odours of such a beverage. Thus refreshed, he passed 
on. walking slowly through the heal of the day. which 
was now well advanced, and resting every nowand then 
bcne.'ith the shadows of the roadside trees. 

I le had advancetl perhaps a mile and a half farther on 
when he oune to a wide, open p lain upon w-hich he 
beheld a large body of Moorish cavalry performing 
military evolutions. His soldier's eye took in the scene 
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with mtorrist, and u'os quick, sec that the rapid 
movemcnisof thest lightly ttrmed luir^ctnen wcregmttly 
ituperinr to those of his own heavily accoutred warriort*. 
At the word of command ilic squadronsr wheeled and 
charged with surprising unanimity and rapidity* and 
when tile word was given to halt they did so on the 
instant, without scattering or losing the alignment of 
their ranks. The cvoUittoiis of one of the sejuadrons 
brought it quite dose to where the prince was suindlng, 
and the officer in command, evidently regarding him an 
a pilgrim of sanctity, gave him a courteous s<dutation. 

" 1 take tt, reverend sir," he said, **from the evident 
pleasure with which you regard this scene, that you have 
once been a soldier yourself?" 

"That is quite true," replied rernandor " I was a soldier 
for many years, and saw a good deal of service in another 
part of the country: but war is no longer my business, 
and t do not. as ! once did, cherish it for itself alone." 

’* But surely," said the soldier, " war is the only career 
to which a noble mind can turn? You art young, and 
have evidently left its ranks too early." 

‘* Nay/' rejoined the prince, " I am ready, if necessity 
enjoins, lo take up the sword once more, hut only in coite 
of unrighteous invasion or to set tie a grievous wrong. 
As I have said, 1 no longer desire war for its own 
sake." 

“ Bui," said the soldier, smiling. " you dov not mean that 
we should be unprepared for attack ? We know not the 
moment at which the rude and savage Christians from 
the north may send a multitude of warriors against us." 

■' Nor do they know, my friend, when we shall lake it 
into our heads lo make a foray into their lands." said 
I‘'eriuuido, 
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''HuC said ihu oJiker, "if we were do so, it would 
only be as a protet:tive measure after at), (or we are wcJl 
aware that they will never become reotjnened to us." 

" Have we ever tried to discover ihat? ” asked Fenmado, 
" I fear not. VVe have certainly made treaties with ihom. 
but these seem to have been nutde for the very purpose 
of beiu|^ broken. " 

"Yes," said the ofjicer, his tip curling-, "ihey arc 
treacherous dogs, these Spania^, U|3on whose word 
no honest man can reiy. 'I'hey have broken treaty 
after treaty." 

" If Fnt not mistaken," said Fernando, "we have done 
the same, only our rulers take extraordinary care iliai 
the people shall not be ncriuainted with the full measure 
of our (lattonal dishonesties, but shnil lie told that it was 
necessary to act In such and such a manner because of 
the untrustvrorthy nature of our enemies. May i ask, 
sir, if you have ever travelled tii ChriKtian Spain, or have 
known other Christians than those whom you may have 
chanced to take as prisoners '* 

The cavalryman shook his head. "Now I come to 
^Ink of ii," he said, '* I have crossed swords -with mon: 
Spaniards than i have bandied wtirds with, but 1 do not 
doubt, as you imply, that there are noble spirits among 
that people, for i know out of my own experience that 
they are stout men of war, and a brave soldier can 
scarcely be other than an honourable man. But you 
will excuse me, sir; I can remain no longer. In the 
name of GihI, 1 wish you a plea-sanl journey." 

Penmtia Meets his '' DQublt" 

Fernando {tassed on Ins way. and this day tn hts 
wanderings may be taken as represeiuaiivt of niaiiy 
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another l"or three uiontl^fi he ivan^irrvd through the 
Moorish larii], studying its tnatitutions and iis peo|>!e 
ai first hand, and glcitning a practical inatght into the 
naiional characteristics. At the end of thut time he had 
conceived such a high opi)ut)n of his oiie-iime foes thiU it 
was w'ith heartfeU sont^w Umt he lumod his scejts itortli- 
ward to the borders of his own pr«icit>ality. Lwilli to 
cross them, he resolvid to spend the night at a finiall 
A'/mii on the Moorish side of the hiils. It was a \vKir 
piace^ hilt lieauiifully situated at die enimncc to a 
peiurefid little valley. Giving In^ horse to the 
whitC'roIied oailer, he entered. To his utter atnajte^ 
tnent. the first person he ciicouiitcred wris a yoLtng man 
who so closely rescmbltrd himself that lie started back 
in siirjirise and dismay, for there was not a Ijnenincut in 
the stranger^ counttinance which was not mirrored in 
his own. The young man thus ctmfronted also iialicd 
abroptly. and siared at his living ecwnteqjarl; then a 
smile broke over Ills pleasant face, and he said, wjdt a 
laugh t “ 1 see, sir, you are as s{irpr]st:d as tiiysclf, but I 
hofjc you arc not angry tliat God has made us so alike, 
For 1 have heard that people who closely resemble one 
another are .apt n> cherish a mutual disirusL" 

is small danger of that, fricnd/Vsaid Fetnando. 
''for if God has made tmr minds as like each other as 
He has fashioned our bodies, I am convinced that you 
.'ire of a liberal and unconventional dtsposiiton," and, 
laughing heartily, he indicated a table " h would l«j 
lUiing,'' he coniinued, "titat we shotdd break bread 
together.'* 

** Agreedcried the other; '■ I accept your invitation 
Will) all tile goodwill in the world," And, seating them* 
selves at the rough board, the two young men were soon 
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enyiaj^cd in an anitnaicd convcniHttcin. Much as they 
Itad been surpnsed at the phystenJ resemblance between 
them, they were even more astonished at the close 
Rtmllarity they bore to one another in taste ant! lUs- 
position. For hours they sat in close discussion. At 
last the stranger said: 1 feci as if we had known each 

other for a lifetime, and as I :ini certain that 1 can trust 
you thoroughly. I will rcvnyil to yon niy secret- Know 
then that E am Muza, the prince of this country, and 
that I am even now returned from a prolonged journey 
in the land of the ChrUiiians, whose character and 
ettstoms it had long been m)' desire to study. ” 

! am indeed honoured by your Majesty s condescension 
and confidence/' replied Fernando, "and yoti may rest 
assured tlmt your secret will remain inviolate with me. 
But nuty 1 ask what upiniort you farmed of ihc hiTubb 
unts of Christian Spam during your sojnum among 
them ? '■ 

"Such a high upinron," replied Mum, " that it is with the 
greatest regret th<u I quit their country, for I find among 
them a spirit so much more In consonance w'ith my own 
than that of my native subjects chat I solemnly assure 
you 1 liad mucit rather rule over them than over my 
own jxsople/* 

" hlave then your w ish, noble Muza." sttid Fernando, 
rising, for 1 am none other than Fernando, prince of 
the Christians, who, impelled by a similar desire, has 
been IravcUing ill your dominions, and who has con¬ 
ceived such a strong predilection for the character and 
customs of its people that he asks nothing better than 
to be [>crmiued to guide their destinies. That I am 
whiit i represent myself to be you may know by this 
lukcii,^' and, searching licncath his burnous, Fernando 
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cLr«w out a (yoltl chain, from which was aiispitndctl his 
royal signet "There ts, so far as 1 can sec." he con- 
n'nued, " bui one possible bar to our compact, and that 
is the difference between our religrons." 

■'Nay, Fernando," said Muza, with uplifted Imnds, 1 
find no difliculcy in that, for, as 1 understand the mutter, 
the difference b merely one of exteriors. The inwartl 
spirit of our faiths b the same, and it is only in their 
outward manifestations that they present any divergency. 
Both spring from the one God, Who designed them for 
the uses of differently constituted races, nnd if you agree 
with me tJiat this is so, there should be no greater 
difficulty in our embracing the religions of each other s 
people titan in accepting iheJr customs." 
y I heartily agree," replied Fernando. " but wltat 1 fear 
is that we shail not be able to convince our respective 
peoples of the purity of our motives, They certainly 
must not share our secret," 

*' Our great safeguard, " said Muxa, " is the extraordinary 
resemblance Eictween us, but it will he necessary that 
we should instruct each other in our past htslorics, and 
in the intricacies of our personal affairs, in order that 
ignorance of these may ooi give rise to suspicion," 

^ Vou speak like a wise man," rejoined Fernando; “ let 
us address our^ves to this business at once." 

Far into the night the two young princes sat initiating 
each other into the intinutcles of their resjjective iiauonal 
diplomactes and personal relationsiiips, and at fast, 
whun morning broke, they parted with every mark of 
mutual esteem, mounted their horses, and rode off, 
Fernando to the capital of the Moor, JVIuza to that of 
the Christian. But ere they parted they agreed to 
meet at the inn where they had first ffirgathered M 
ilo 
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once in three monthif, in order to discuss any 
cveiltutii(ties which might •'irise. 

Three mijuths passed rapidly, and, prompt to the 
day, the two young rulers met once more at the inn. 
There was a noticeable stiffness in the manner of their 
greeiing- 

And how fare yoti, noble Muza, in the kingdom of my 
fathers?** asked Fcriumdo. 

" Alas* your Majesty,'* replied Muza, " f am constrained 
to say that i fare but ill. Every day your advisers 
present to me new schemes of aggresaioit against my 
late kingdom to which I can give no manner of 
countenance, and they upbraid me bitterly with what 
they are pleased to call my disloyalty." 

l^recisely the same thing has happened to myself," 
.said Fernando. '*aod may I say, with all due regard 
to the race from which you spring, that they do not 
compare in liberality of outlook with my own, that Lhcy 
;ire eatrcmely conservative, and difficult of cojiiprc- 
hension I" 

“On the other hand," said Mmta, “ I find your [leople 
much too active and unruly, and 1 do not encounter 
the same impUctt obedience to which i Itave hiiheno 
been accustomed. If J may say so, there Is a want of 
dignity- 

” 1 find some of my personal relations awkwrard too," 
groaned Fernando; ‘*your matrimontal atTangements. 
for eJtamplc," 

" And your lack of the sjime," replied Muza. 

“ On the whole 1 thin k-" said Fernando. 

“ I fully agree." replied Muza 

“ If wc [jutthe matter in a nutshell," remarked Fernando, 
"it is better fur a man—even a Uberal'miruled one— 
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to remain in the bowni of his own people, for no matter 
how broad his views may be, amon^ stranjirers he must 
constantly be dooniwl to ejicotmter much which will 
tend strengthen his prejudioes^l against them and 
create odious oonipari^ns and regrttfi.” 

'‘Once more I agree.’' said Muia, ''When once the 
novelty we^^ off-*' 

"Exactly,” responded Fernando. After all, what 
country caircompare with tlmt in which one has been 
bOTO?'^ 

So the two princes panetl, each lo lake his way to his 
native land. But, despite the threats and entreaties oT 
their advisers, oeidier of them would ever again consent 
to make war mmrt the dominions of the other, and it 
was even hinted by ^disgrijtitled and badly disposed 
persons that Ferna ndo and Mura met occasionally on 
their common frontie^for the sole purpose of settling 
difficulties which had arisen betw^ their, respective 
states an unnatural proceeding which they avowed 
was bound sooner or later to end in political disaster. 
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CHAPTER XII ! TALES OF SP.aLNISH 
MAGIC AND SORCERY 

PAIN seems to have been r^imled i»y the other 

counirles of Western Europe as the special abode 
3U]}eratitioni, sorcer}% and magiCt probably be¬ 
cause of the fioioricty given to the di^overies of the 
]Vli>orish alchemists, the first sdctitists in Europe. But 
with the coming of the tnquisiitun a marked and natural 
falling off is noticeabiG tn the prevalence of occult belieH 
for anything which in the least tended to heresy was 
repressed in the most rigid manner by that illiberal 
lostitutioti. in this way much of tlic folk'^torc and 
[X>asaiit belief of Spain, many fascinating legends, and 
many a curious custom have been lost, never to be 
recovered. The Brothers, in their real for the purity of 
their Church, banished not only the witch, the sorcerer, 
and lilt- demon from Sjiain, but also the innocent fairy, 
(he spirits of wood and wold, and those househohi 
famithirs which harm no one, but assist the housewife 
and the datr>'m;tid. 

The first information we receive that the authorities 
intended a campaign against the w’hoh; demnnhood, gotfd 
iitid evil, of Sfsaiti is contained in a work by Alfonso de 
Speria, a Castliiaii rranciscan, who wrote, about 145 S or 
1460 , a work sjmciolly directed against hereiics and 
unbelievers, in which he gives a chapter ot) those 
popular l>c 1 iefs which were derived from ancirnt 
imgati practices. The belief in witches, whum he calb 
jtfir^Hfns (/N/griff)) or bruxf, seems to have been im¬ 
ported from [.)auphinif or Gascony, where, he tcMs us, 
they aixmnded. They were, he says, wont to assemble 
at night in gre^tt numbers un a high tableland, carrying 
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incites with ehem, for the purpose of wurshippin^ 
Satan* who appeared to them in the form of a boar* 
nithor than In thitt of the he-ipMt in which he so frc' 
rfuently manifested hlmscJf in other localities. 

Uorenie, in his History ej Inquisiii&H in Spuiti, 
slates that the first outo-iii-fi against sorcery was held 
at Calabatra In 1507 , when thirty women clwged with 
witchcraft by the Inqubitkm were bumi* In the first 
treatise on Spanish sorcery, that of Martin de Castatiaga, 
a Franciscan monk (t 5 £$), we learn that Mavarre was 
regarded as the motherland of Spanish witchcraft^ and 
that that itrovince sent many ‘missionaries' to Aragon 
to converi its women to sorcery. But vft find that the 
Spanish theologians of the sixteenth century wore; so 
much moo; enlightened than those of other countries that 
iJicy admitted that witchcraft was merely a delusion* and; 
the punishment they meted out i(» those who believctl 
in it was inflicted in respect that the belief, erroneous 
though it was. was contrary to the tenets of the Churdi, 
Tedro dc Valentin, in a treatise on the subject ( i 6 io), 
entirely adopts the ijpinion that the acts confessed to by 
ibe witches were imaginary. He attributed them jwirtly 
10 the manner in which the eaaminations were carried 
out, and to the desire of the ignorant people exainttied to 
escape by saying whai seemed to please their pc rseculnrs, 
and partly to the effect of the ointments and draughts 
which they had been taught to use, which were aim- 
posed of ingredients that produced sleep and acted 
upon the imagination and the mental CaculticSw 

7'Ac oj ^P'itckcmfi 

This view is very generally held at the present time as 
accouniijig for the phenomena of witchcraff. But ihc 
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n’^arches of Charlis Godfrey Lt:laiicl, Missi M. A. 
Murray, and others, seem ta indicate that the cult of 
witchcraft is by no means a thing of the imagination. 
The last-named writer, indeed, claims that it is the 
detritus of an aiicient pagan faith surviving Into modem 
times, having a priesthood and well-derincd ritUril of 
its own, and In a measure conserving the practice 
of child-sacnficc. 

There can be little doubt that this conception of witch¬ 
craft is iht: correct one. In the records of the caste 
there arc numerous proofs that it had a dcftniie ritual 
and anestablishcd priesthood,atid that imagination played 
liui a small pan in shaping the belief of the adherents of 
the cult' 

T/^ Sfaty of Dr Torraho 

Spiiiii had not in the sijtteenth century cciised to be 
celebrated for its magicians, who still retained a modi¬ 
cum of the occult philosophy of the Moorish doctors of 
Toledo and Granada. Perhaps the most celebrated 
of these comparatively modern masters of magic was 
Doctor Eugenio Torralva, physidan to the family of tlui 
Admiral of Castile, Educated at Rome, he early became 
a pronounced sceptic, and formed ait intimney with a 
certain Master Alfonso, a man who. after changing his 
Jewish Ihith lor Islam, and that again for Chnstianity, 
had at last become a free-thinker. Another evil com¬ 
panion was a Dominican monk called brother I’ietrtj, 
who told Tnrralva that he had in his service a good 
angel called Zcquici, w'ho had no equal in the spiritual, 
world as a seer, and was besides of such a disintcresti^ 

^ Ttic mkdftt whD to Tolkiw thii plims? or the r'mtfaer 

«liL>uid iwtiiuli ^tin AL A. Murmy^i recoit ia 
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tempcrami'ni thfit ht served only those who had coTn|iIetc 
confidence in him and deserved his aEtactimeiU, 

All this excited TorraJva's curiosity to an unbounded 
degree. He was one of thctte peo[)Tc, fonunaie or 
otherwise, in whom the love of mystery ha.s been deeply 
implanted, and when Pietro generously proposed to 
resign his familiar spirit to bis friend's keeping he 
eagerly accepted the offer. Nor tild Z«|uiel himseH 
offer any opposition to this change of tnaster, and. 
appearutg at the summons of Pietro* assured Torralva 
that he would follow hU service as long as he liverU and 
wherever he ivas obliged to go. Tlierc was nothing 
very siarilmg in the appearance of the spirit, who wns 
dressed In a flesh ■coloured habit and black cloak, atid 
had tile uppearance of a young man with an abundance 
of fair hair. 

From this time onward Zequiel apijiearcd to Torfnlv,i 
at every change of the moon, and as often os the 
physician required his sen.'Ices, which was generally for 
the purpose uf tmnsjw^ting him in a short space of time 
to distant places. Sometimes the spirit assurn«i the 
appearance of a hermit, at others that of a traveller, 
and even accomjianicd his master to church, from 
which circumstance Torralva coneUided that he was 
a benehceni and ChristiaH'mindcd spirit. But, alas! 
Dr Fonralva was to find, like many another, that 
attendance at the iiacred edifice is not necessarily a 
guarantee of piety. 

For many years Torralva conti nu ed to reside to Italy, 
but in the year i 503 he felt a strong desire to return to 
the land of his birth. He did so. but seems to have 
made Rome his headquariers once more in the following 
year, placing himself under tho protociion of hts old 
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paimn, the Bishop pf V^olitrra, now hecottit » Cfirdinul. 
The influence ihts coiinejcton brought bim proved of 
Uic greatest service to him, and he 50011 rmc to high 
repute for hts skill in medicine. But neither the pious 
cardinal nor any of Uve other dlstingulshcil patients 
ivho sought his aid knew that he drew practically all bis 
medical kiuiwledge from lits unseen famulus, who taught 
him the secret viriueji of young plants, with which other 
physicians were not aeejuainted, ^crjniel. however, w'as 
uniaintcd by tlie love of lucre ; lor when his master 
pocketed diDse 'thumping' tees to which all good 
physicians aspire the spirit rebuked Jiim, telliug him 
that since he hiul received liis knowledge for nothing 
he ought to im^iurt it gratuitously. On the other hand, 
did the doctor require funds !>c tiover failctl to find a 
supply of money in hb private apnrtment, which he 
knew iiupUcitly must hiivu Ijcen placed there by his 
fan li liar. 

Torralva returned to S|Nim in 1510. and lived for some 
lime at the Court of I’erdtuand the C.ttholid One day 
?.cquie 1 confided to him that the King would shortly 
receive .some very disagreeable news. Torralva at 
once curtiinun icaiefi this piece of irtielligtmct lf> Kimchcs 
^ly Cisneros, Archbishop of Toledo, and to the t^ranrlc: 
Capita 11. Gojizalvo I lerndiides dr ('ordova On the same 
day a courier arrived fmm Africa hearing dispatches 
which informed his Majesty that .to a>c|icdiuon against 
the Moors had met with disaster, and that its com¬ 
mander, Don Gtircia de Toledo, son of the Duke of 
Alva, had been shiin. 

When in Rome it appeam that 'forndv.! had been so 
indiscreet as to summon Zcipiicl to appear before bb 
patron. Canl in ill VoIitTra,whti now, hearing of the manner 
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ill which hLs pfot^i hail ' pm[ihc 5 tci 1 ' ihc ciiAasivr to 
ihe Spanish arms, -loqvairiii^ ihe Archbishop t>f Toltido 
with the meafis by which the Unclor Ivtd received 
intelligence of the clefcai. Torralva, ignornni of this, 
continued in his forecaaLs of piiUiical anil oilier events, 
and soon found his reputiitiun as a setT greatly enlianccd. 
Among others who consulted him was the Cardinal of 
Santa Cru*, to w'liom a iriytatn Donna Rosales hatl com- 
plaineil that her nights were disturbed by a frightful 
phantom, which appeared in the form of a murdered 
man* l ier physician. Mondi;:s, had watched ai night 
with the iady, but although she had pointed out the 
precise S|K}t ivherc the grisly vision took its stand, he 
could diis^m nothing. 

Torralva aceotnpanlcil Morales to the lady's house, and, 
seated in an antc-charnher they heard her cry of idarm 
about an hour after midnight. Entering her apartment. 
Morales again confessed his inability to sec the apiJari' 
tion, but Torralv,'!, who was liciter act^uarnied with the 
spiritual world, jxrrceivtd a figure resembling a dead 
man. behind which u{ipeared a shadowy female form* 
"What dost ihotJ seek heref*' he inquired, in a liriil 
voice, whereupon the foremost spirit rejiiled * " 1 seek 
a treasure/' and immediately vanished, Torralvn 
consulted Zequiel upon the subject, and upon his advice 
the cdlars of the house were dug uji, whereupon tile 
corpse of a man who had been stabbed to death with 
a [joignard was discovered, and upon its receiving 
Christian burial the visitations ceased. 

Among Tcirralv{i’'s intimatiu friends was one I->on l>iogo 
dc SCufitga, a reUtivf: of the f tiikc of bejar. and brother 
of 1!>chi Antonin, Grand Prior fif the Order of St John 
in Castile, ^uhiga had consulted the learned doctor os 
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la liow he could gain mottcy ut play by magical iiieaiu, 
.u>d Tornilva Informed him thai ihb could be accom- 
pliiihed by wnciitg certain characters on pa|M:tV for 

ink the blood of a bat. Tbia charm Torraiva advised 
him to ivear about his neck, so that tio might experience 
good luck at the gaming-table. 

In (520 Torralva went once mom to Rome. Ere he 
left S[xuii he told ZuAlga that he would Ijc able to 
travel there astride a broomstick, the course of which 
would be guided by a doud of fire. On his arriv<ai 
at Rome he interviewed Qtrdinul Vohernt, and the 
Grand Prior of the Order of St John, who earnestly 
Ijeggcd him to abandon tiit conimerec with his fnmili.ir 
spim. Because of their exhartHtious, Torndva rt- 
r|Uestcd ZcTjuid to leave his service, but met with 
a stern refusal. The spirit, however, advised him to 
return to Spain, assuring him that he would obtain the 
place of physician to the Infanta Eleanora, Queen- 
Duwager of Portugal, and later consort of Frauds 1 «f 
France. Acting upon this counsel. Torratva sailed once 
more for the land of hla birth, ajid obtained the promised 
up[ioinimeiit. 

In 1525 an incident occurred which greatly eahiiftced 
Tornilva's celebrity as a sccr. On the 5th of May of 
that year ZequicI assured him that the troops of the 
Emperor would take Rome on the rollowing day, 
Tormlva desired the spirit to tarry him to Rome so that 
he might witness this grcai event with bis own eyes, 
Zequici gave him a stick full of knots, and commanded 
him to shut his . eyes, Torralva obeyed the request 
of the famulu.s ami when after a space the spirit told 
him to oprni his eyes once more, he found himself 
in Rome, standing on a high Lower. The hour was 
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mulnight. itnJ whwi lAay dawned he duly wiuitssttd the 
terriblecvcnisvt htch followed—the death i>f ihe Omstuhle 
wf Bourbon, the dighi of iht Pope into the L'astle of 
St Angeb. the slaughter of the eitixens, and ilic ^ iIll 
riot of the contpicrorif. Returning to V'alladolltl b)* the 
same means as that by which he had come. Torralva 
Itnmedlaiely made public all he h;id seen, and when, a 
week or so later, news arrived of die capture and sack 
of Rome, the Court of Spain was very iiiitvirally filled 
with unbounded surprise. 

Many persons of high rank had been accomplices uf die 
gifted doctor In his practice of die black art. ami nm; 
of these, In a fit of remorse, notifictl the I Inly Itiquisiliori 
of hb dt^liogs with the snpcrnaturaL ^itiliga too. who 
had benefited so greatly by the oecuU knowdedge of 
Torralva, now tunted ag^tinst him, and denounced him tri 
the Holy Office of Guen^a, which had him Hrrt;sted and 
cast Into prison. The terrified tnagklan imnietllately 
confessed all his doings with Zt^quicl, whom he persisted 
in regarding as a lieneficent spirit, and penned ivn less 
than eiglit deciaraiinns of his dealings with ihe super¬ 
natural, some of which contradicted statements made in 
others in a moat ludicrous maimer. In view' of their 
uitsatlsfactor)' nature, the unhappy necromancer w'a.s put 
to the torture, and an adniTsstun of the demonic nature 
of his familiar w.is quickly extracted from him, Itt 
March I5»9 the Inqulsriorii suspended his prf>ccss for 
a year, a common practice of dm Inriuisitioii, wditch thus 
attempted to wear its victims dow‘n. But. to the dismay 
of Torralva, n new witness made his appeanmee, who 
testified thill in his early days nt Rtimi; the imprisoned 
medico was prone to indulgence in occult arts, so tltat in 
January 1530 Torralva was unce more put upon his 
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irinl. The inquisition .‘ippointetl iwo teameii thef> 
Iciginns to laliour for his cotivrrsion, to v/hom Torratva 
promi^icd ameinlmcni in ovtrything, eJtctfpi the nsnim- 
dultoji of tint evil spirit with whom he had heen asso- 
daicd for so long, assuring hiis mentors that he had 
not the power to dismiss iCequieh At length, on his 
making a pretence to cast off his familiar and abjure his 
heresies, he was released, anti entered the service of the 
Atitiiinil ol Castile, who had employed all his mtiuenco 
to obuin a pardon for him, Immortali/td in the pages 
of DoH Quixi^e, he remains for all timt the archetype of 
the Spanish magician of the slMecnih century. 

Afoifris/i Magic 

By no race was the practice of the occult arts studied w it h 
such fM'rseverantJe as by the Moors of Spain, and it is 
strange indeed that only fragmentary tioiJces of their 
works in this respect remain to ns. The siaicniciu that 
they were fatnuus for magical and alchemical studies 
is reitcnited by numerous Euro^iean historians, but the 
majority of theac have refrained from any description of 
their methods, and the Moors themselves have left so fcw' 
undoubted memorials of .their lalwifs in this direction 
that wc remain in considerable ignorance of the trend 
of their efforts, so that if wc desire any knowledge upon 
this most recondite subject we must jierforcc uuUcct it 
painfully from the fragmentary notices of it in con- 
temporary Europtran and Ambk literature. 

The first luimt of importance which wc encounter in the 
broken annals of Moorish occultism is a great one— 
that of the famotw Gebur. who flourished about 720-750, 
and who is rep:irecd to hat-e penned upward of five 
hundred works upon the philosopher's sione and the 
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fllixir of life, tn common with his fcIJow-alcheinisia. 
tic npjienrs tu hnve fuilefl 5i}*im)ly in hts scHicb for tho've 
Tiiarvt>l!1ou>3 elements, but if be was unuble to point the 
way tq immortii] life ami licnindlcss wealth, he is siucl 
tu have given manktiid the iiitrHtc of silver, corrosive 
subtiroate, and nitric acid. He bdieved that a prepara¬ 
tion of gold would heal nil diseases in both aninTids and 
plants, ns well as in human henigs, and that all metals 
ware in a conditiDii of chronic sichness in so fur that 
they had departed from their natural and original state 
of gold. Hii works, all of which are hi Latin, are 
not considered authentic, but his StrmmtT P«^A'/iOfifs, n 
manual for the alchemical student, lias frequently been 
translated. 

The Moorish alchemists taught that all metals are com¬ 
posed of varying proportions of mercury and sidphur. 
They laboured strenuously to multiply drugs out of the 
various miJttures and reactions of the few chemicals at 
their dispoisal, but although they believed in the theory 
of transmutation of metals they did nut strive to effect 
it. It belonged to their creed rather than to ibctr 
practice. 'I'hey were a school of scJcntiBc arctfians ami 
cxperitncntalists, first and last They probably owed 
their alchemical knowledge to bysianttum, which in turn 
had received it from Egypt; or it may be that the Arabs 
drew their scientific inspiration at first hand from the 
land of the Nile, wliere the ‘great art' of alchemy 
undoubtedly had its birilu 

Asit'o/tfg}’ 

Astrology was also an important branch of occult study 
with the Moors of Spain, whusc considemtiun of it 
greatly assisted the science of mathematics, especially 
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that branch of it wtiich still retains its Anihlc — 
algebra fii/-the.^ ui set, comimit;). It is prob¬ 
able that the Arabs firm rc^ceived iin in.sight into the 
practice of foreicFling events by the position of the planets 
at a given time from the Chaldeans, who uddoubtcdly 
were Its earliest students. References to astralogy arc 
plentifully encountered in Spanish siory. as the reader 
will have observed. But high a'i it stood in the cstima- 
tloji of the Moorish sages, it was Still subservient to the 
grander and more mystcrioi^ art of magic, whereby 
the spirits of the air could be forced to tio the will of 
the magus, and carry out liis behests in four elements. 
Most uofurtunaicly, we arc almost entirely ignorant of 
the tenets of Moorish magic, owing probably to the 
drciimstancc that it was averse to the spirit of Islam. 
But we know that ii was founded upon Alexandrian 
ma^c, nnfl therefore recognijicd the principles of that 
art 03 laid down by the great Hermes Trismcgtsius, 
who was none other than the Egyptian THoth, the god 
of writing, computation, and wisdom. 

About tile end of the tenth century tlte learned men of 
Europe began to resort to Spain for the purpose of 
studying the arts, occult and othern Iso. Among the 
first to do so was Gerbert, afterward Pope Sylvester 11. 
who spent several years in Cordova, and who introduced 
into Christendom dte knowledge of the Arabic numerah; 
and the no less useful art of clock-making. Strange 
that he did not apply his knowledge of the one 
to ihe other, and that even to-day our limepicccs arc 
burdened with the old and cumbrous Roman numerals 1 
VVtlltam of Malmesbury assures us that Gerbert made 
many discoveries cjf treasure through the art of necro¬ 
mancy, and relates how he visited a magnificent 
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sijbicrr»Tica)i pabiac. which, though da^xling to the sight, 
would not rciTutin wht;M npltmthMiri wi^rc subjected 
to the ttat of hiifoAn touch. Ignorant iCurofn; took 
Gerbert's muthcniatiad diugraitn; for rnagtcal signs, mid 
his wxult rcputtttion tncresist-’d its bb moral character 
withered. It was said that the Dcidl had promised him 
that he sitotild nvtt die until he hitd eddiir.itcil Itlgh 
mass at Jerusalem. One day Gerbert celebrated bis 
ofiicc ill the Church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem 
at Rome, and, feed rag ill, asked where he was, ob¬ 
served Lhe doubU eyilttidre of die tivi] (.Ine, miJ 
expired. Such w,is the talc that bciiiglited jgnoranee 
cast round the memory of this siogle-mindcd and en¬ 
lightened man, much in the same spirit as it t^edeinllttd 
the recollections of our itwn Michael Scot and Roger 
Bacon. 

7Vte Deim of Stw/iago 

In the Cotuie Lucamr, a Spanish collectioti of tales and 
homificB of the fourteenth century, n1rea<Iy alluded to, 
b a story of the Dean of Santiago, who went to Ulan, a 
magician of Toledo, u* be utstructed in necromancy. 
The magus mused a diniculiy, saying that sls the [>(;sui 
Wits a man of inlhrcncc. and would attain a high position, 
he wutilil p'ohstbty fiirget all past obiIgaitons. 1'ht.> Dean, 
however, protested that no matter to what eminence 
he attained he would not tail to remember and assist 
his former friends, and ivirticularly his tutor in things 
supernatural. Satisfied with the churchman's promises, 
the nccromruicer led hig' pupil to a miuotc apartment^ 
first requesting hb housekeejicr to purchase some par< 
iridges for supper, but uot to cook them until she had 
definite orders to do so. 
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When the Dean ainl his insiruclw Iwd settJed themselves 
to thf; l>u3incss tjcfiite them, they wm- interrupted in 
their ta.bours hy a inesserigcr^ who came to inrorm the 
Dean that his urtclc, the Archbtshupt Imd summoned him 
to his death-bed. Seing unwilliitg, however, to forgo 
the instruction he was about to reetuve. he excused 
himself from the duty. Four days Inter, another 
messenger arrived. Informing the Dean of the Arch- 
hishop's death, and later he learned thiit he had been 
apjioitiled Archbishop tn his iiiidle's phice. Gn hearing 
this, Ulan requested the vacant deanery for his son, 
But the new Archbishop preferred his own brother, 
tnvkingt however, lltan and his son to accompany him 
to his see. Later the deanery bcctnte vacant once 
more, and once again the magician begged that his 
son might be appointed to it. Hut the Archbisltop 
refused his suit, in favour of one of his owrt uncles. Two 
years later the Archbishop becHinc a cardinal, ajid was 
summoned to Komc, with liberty to ap|xiint hi*; successor 
in the see. Once more Ilian wtts disappointed. At 
length the Cardinal was elected Fopc, and Ilian, wholiad 
iiccomiianied him to Rome, remindeti him that he had 
notv no excuse for not futfilling the promises he had so 
often made ui him, The Pope, in anger, thrcaienetl to 
have Ulan cast into [irison and starved as a heretic and 
sorcerer. " Ingratel" cried the mcetised magidan, ’‘smee 
you would thus suirve me, I must ^jerforcc fat! back ui>oit 
the partridges I ordered for to-night's supper/’ 

With these words he waved his wand, and called to his 
hoosekeeper to prepitre the htrds. Instantly the Dean 
found himself once more in Toledo, still Dean of 
Santiago, for, indeed, the years he Itad spent as Arch¬ 
bishop, Canlinat. and Pope were illusoty', and had existed 
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only in his ima^iniuion at the sii^gestitm of the m<tgiia. 
This was ihc meajt$ tlir sage had taken tt» test his 
characier, before committing himseJf to his hands, and 
so cresifalleH was the chufcliman thai he Icid nothing 
to reply to the reproaches of ]Ilan« who sent him off 
without jKMtnttiing him to sup upon the partridges f 
ft Is sirajige that physicians and priests figiire most 
notabfy as the heroes of Spanish magical story—strange, 
until we reflect upon the tnanner in whicii the learned 
dasses were regarded by an illitcraie and illiberal com¬ 
monalty. Torquemada tells a story of a youth of his 
acquaintance, a young man of great ability, who was 
aficntard physician to the Emperor Charles V* When 
he Wiis a student at Guadalupe, and was travelling to 
Gfanad;t, he was invited by a traveller, dressed in the 
garments of a churchman, whom he had obliged in some 
maJincr, to mount behind him on his hnrsc, and he 
would carry him tu his destination. The horse seemetl 
a wirry jade, unable to carry the weight of two able- 
txalied men, and at first the student refused the mount, 
but, on pressure, at length accepted a scat behind the 
seeming ccdesiastic. The horseman requested his com* 
panion not to fall asleep in the saddle, and they jogged 
on, without any appeanmee uf their going at on extra¬ 
ordinary rate. At daybreak, to the student's surprise, 
he found himself near the city of Granada, where the 
horsentan left him, marvelling that the dtEtance between 
two places so widely separated could have been covered 
in a single nighL 

S/i'cfres and Apparithm 

As might be Imagined, the strong vein of superstition 
in the Spanish chttmeter, if subdued to some extent by 
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ihft hansh dtetatts fif thi‘ I Idly OfTtcc, yd rose Lriumphaiu 
ill Qthtir sphtrtis of occult belief Wc fmd, for cicanipli?, 
a widely diffused Iwlief id ibr power of the dcAd to 
return to the sceties of previous caistcnce^ aitd this 
su]>cr5tidon is well Illusirateci by a weird passage in the 
thrilling and mysterious pages of Goulart. who in his 
Tri^S&r ties /fjsfeirss oilmirafdes* knows well how to 
mingle shadows with tlie colours on his [lalcite 
He leiU us how junn Vusquei Ayala and two other 
young Spaniards, on their way to a French university, 
were unable to find suitable accommodation at a certain 
village where they had halted for the night, and were 
obliged to take shelter m a deserted house, the reputation 
of which as a haunted vicinity had nourished for a 
considerabie time among tlie villagers. 

The young men made the best of matters, borrowed 
articles of furniture from several neighbouring houses, 
and resolved to give a w'arm reception to any super¬ 
natural visitant who sltould have a mind to pay tltem a 
call I But on the first night, of their occuptincy they had 
•icarccly fallen asleep when they were awakened by a 
noise as of clanking chains, which seemed to proceed 
from the lower regions of their temporary dwelling. 
Absolutely fearless, young Ayala leaped from his bod 
and, dannlng his clothes, sallied downstairs in search of 
the cause of the clamour which had awakened himself 
and his comrades^ In one band be carried his druw'u 
sword, in the other a lighted candle, and on coming lo 
a dtxjr which led to the courtyard of the house he 
perceived a dreadful spectre—a grisly skeleton, standing 
in ih<3 entrance. The grim apparition which confronted 
him was loaded with chains, which clanked with a doom- 

' T. i, p. 54^, 
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fuJ an<l tnelancholy sound on the t^ars of the gallant 
young stuUt:]it, wlui, ln>wi:vty, undisiimycd by the 
s;iectau:lc before him, udviinccd the point of his sword 
and demanded the intruder s reason for dbturbing Ids 
rest. The |)hantom waved its arms, shook its bony 
head, and beckoned with its hand, as if asking Ayala to 
fotlow it. The student expressed his wiTlingnes.'i to do 
sOp on which the ghost commeitcerl to descend a dight 
of steps, dragging its legs as it went like a man whose 
limbs were weighted with iron shackles. Ayala followetl 
fcartessly, but as he advanced his candle suddenly 
(Uckered and went out, a circumstance which did little 
to reinforce his courage. “ Hold!" he called to the 
phantom, '' You perceive my candle has gone out. If 
you will wait till I relight it, I Hhall return in a mument,'' 
Rushing to a light which burned in the hall, he rdii hts 
candle, attd returned tu the spot where he had left the 
ap|itiritio]i. He entered the garden, w'hcre he saw a 
well, dose by whlclt he perceived the ghost, which 
signed to him to continue hts progress, and having gone 
a little w'ay forward, vanished. 

Pit^E^led, the student retunied to his apartment, and ttdd 
his comrades to accom^Mtny him to the garden, but search 
as they might, nothing could they find. Next <tay they 
reported what had occurred to the alcittd€ of the sdllage, 
who liad the garden examined, wuih the result that 
immediately beneath the spot where the pimntom had 
disapjieared a skeleton was exhumed, loaded with chains. 
When proper burial Itad been given to tJie retnitins the 
noises in the house abruptly ceased, but the adventure 
proved loo much for the superstitious Spaniards, w'ho 
returned hunte atiruplly, without fulfillmg the object of 
their journey, 
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This lale Is a capital t:xamplt.‘ of ihe typical ghtjst story 
in it4i earliest phase. I will mil descant upon it here, 
as a book on Spanish romance and legend is scarcely 
ihe place for a disfpiisition no the occult. But w'c arc 
Icarningi slowly .ind painfully perhaps, lo regard these 
matters from another poini of view than our Victorian 
gnuicUathers, whose materialism |jooh-poohed the suiter- 
natural without trying to account for iL In any case I 
am one of those who believe in it find who desin: to 
bciievc in it. so that Lhe reflections of such a bi^ised 
person are pcrhaits beiter disi>cnsed with, 

Turquemada tells a gruesome story of one Antoni*► 
Cosulla, a Spanish gentleman, who one day left his 
mansion, well mounted, on a matter of personal business. 
When lie had ridden several leagues, night suddenly felt, 
and he nisolved in return to his home, but to his dismay 
he was overtaken by die darkness, and seeing a light 
ahead rt>de his honie at a walk in Us direction. He saw 
iha: it proceeded from a small hermitage, and, dismouiu- 
itig, he ontcrtHl the liuJe chapel and engaged In prayer. 
As his eyes became accustomed to the darkness, he .law 
that he was not alone, for the hormiiage ivas occupied 
by three persons, who lay uiwn the ground, wrapped in 
black mantles. They did not address him, but lay re¬ 
garding him with wild, melanchoty eyes. Terrified, he 
knew not by what, he leaped into the saddle and rtnlc off. 
In A Utile while the moon shone out. and showed hint 
the three men whom he thougln he had left in the chape! 
riding a Little in front of him on black horses. In order 
to avoid them, he turned down a by-jKith. but to his 
horror still obsen'od them riding a few paces ahead. 
Spurring madly on, yet always precwled by those wbom 
he desired to avoid, he came In lime to the gmt? of his 
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own houH!. where he dismounted, anti led his Iwrste 
into the courtyard—only to find there the three cloaked 
figures awsuting him. He rushed into the house, and 
entered his mfc's apartment, calling for help. InsunUy 
the entire hous^old came to his assistance, but although 
he screamed loudly that the three fiends or apparitions 
stood by the couch on which he had thrown hituscIG they 
were invisible to all others. A few days later iht 
wretchtfd Costilla died, maintaining to the Inst that three 
foms with glaring eyes stood over his bed, meniicing 
him with frightful gestures, 

Pity it is that our knowledge of the supcrnatuml ns 
nutnlfested in Spain is so slight and fragmentary. But 
the drt^d of the sorocrer's fate was ht^vy upon the 
people, and the fetirof torture by rack or fire successfully 
bamshed witch, wizard, fay, and phantom froih litc fiidds 
itud cities of the Peninsula. 


CHAPTER XIIT: HUMOROUS 
ROMANCES OF SPAIN 


CcTvaait^ihe holt) meio) «f thy |tin« 
Sbntten Ihft inyvfdl ttmvt* of Romance; 
liown falh ihe MT«d( In ruiti moH immenK 
Uptm ihe Jrctury pliiiia nf eoiiiDioa «vnaCi 


US. 


Ctttl^dfUes ** Dan Quixote'' 


C ERV*ANTES was one of ihc world’s yrnat 
saiimts, a man gifted witli a Iceen and fMicuIiar 
sejtse of the ridiculoits. He would hinTscif 
have been the first lo laugh at those modern critics who 
[irrifessed lo si:c in him a great und indeetl, at the 
end of his days, when he assessed his life’s work in his 
mock-hemic lo Porttassm, he admitted ihai 

he had not the poetic gift. That he had a golden 
imagination is obvious to anyone who cares to read 
his CiiLitm, imitative as it is, an<l Dm Qu^oU over¬ 
flows with rmagination and invcfition, although certain 
later passages of the wondrous satire are extremely 


reminiscent of some of its earlier pages. 

Til me J) 0 n QuixoU has always seemed one bf the most 
pnreious and curious of bookSt hut probably A>p very 
different reasons from those by which it makes its appeal 
to the inajoniy of people, for it b because of tlio 
infonnatton it affords concerning romantic literature and 
customs that 1 treasure it most. Where the satire is 
really legitimate 1 revel in the fun as much as it is 
jiossible for anyone to do, hot I feet that many of its 
pussuges arc nlher shabbily iconodastic, and that some 
of its strictures are levelled not only against the absur- 
[fttics of diivalric (ixtravaganec, but against the whole 
spirit and structure of romance. It had been udt, too, 
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Cervantes had he conhned himseTf entirety lo the 
satiric vein, for when he essays U* employ the very litentr)* 
vehicle at which he chiefly scoffed frequently becomes 
more maudlin—that is the only iiord for it — than the 
most sentinicnial writers whom he girdi^ fiis 

shepherds iuit) shepherdesses and his runaway nuns arc 
long-winded and pedantic,and he was Indeed badly hilien 
by that tiresome Arcadian phit^e in European liternlure 
which culmmaicd in the: prose pasturd, which had its roi>ts 
in false conventions and einpjoyetlas its miV^^nsriKNCan 
atmosphere of sham rural felicity. Jiafmajtaro. in his 
AfCihiitf, had indeed piped the iiioc to which Ocrvaiiies 
danced for many a day ere hb own strong co[nn)on sense 
showed him the fatuity of the models which he followed, 
riu? author of the /^(trfor de i'i/rVfa, Linr. tialvcjt de 
Montidvo, was hb ow'n close friend, and there is every 
tvidence that he made w'holesale raids upon the dis¬ 
tinctly minor efforts of such poetasters as Mebrao ivnd 
Alonso Perea. 1 he works of the men who composed this 
scliooE of pseudo-Arcadianism hud none of the charm of 
the delightful canvases of Watteau and Fragonard, silk- 
coated and sUtin-gownccl thotigh their shepherds and 
shepherdesses be, The country of the Spanish pastoral 
had a background of [lastebciiard scenery, and theatrical 
effects of lighting flushed across its stage. It was 
fK-opled by bores i»f the most intolerable tiescriptioiu 
w'ho, instead of looking after ihetr live stock, as they were 
paid to do, w'oaried eacli other and the wretched trfyreJlcr 
w‘ho was unhappy enough to encounter them with iheir 
amorous luillowings and interminable talcs of misfortune. 
Litilr wonder that the native good sense of Cervantes 
recoiled Laier irom this unworthy ,and unmanly noiisens^u 
Km it is extraordinary that although he meted out st-ich 
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merciless trestmeni In chnrolric itniiance, he stil) retained 
a weakness for tlic folUtis of Axcaily, feoin which, to the 
last, he was unable to free himself^ 

The ctrcumsiances of Cervantes’ career undoubted!)' 
assistcfl him lo disci[ilinc his ulcas> As a c^illccuir 
of taxes he had, perforce, to come into contact w'lth 
the seamy aide of life, and much of his time was 
sfHint in the Bohemian atmofipherc of inns, where 
he was comjiielled to lodge while he \%'urked the district 
alliiticd lo idnu til these drcuinstances amt in these 
places he encountered men iind womai of Mc^h and 
blood, mid came up a^nst the iron wall of hard, sulUl 
reality. Such an experience is undoubtedly mmtt 
valuable to a man of romantic or imaginative lempcra- 
tncni, gifted with creative aliilUy, It tempers his 
natural capacities and enlarges his views. Doubtless 
Cervantis, w-hen he drst went his rounds, liail lieeji in 
the habit of regalttig his fellow-travellers In the posftdm 
in which he sojourned with high-falutin stories *>f errant 
shepherds and wandering shcplierdcsscs. We can Imii' 
ginc the degree of amusement with which the njtigh 
muleteer, ihc blunt soldier, and the travelling quack wntild 
greet those sallies. The crittdsin of suth (Kiople is not 
strained—it is annihilating' Can we doubt that the 
laughter with which his curlier rhapsotlies were received 
in company of this sort blew away the fantastic cobwebs 
from Cervaniea* brain ? 

I have aSreaily indicated that in the age In which he 
IiveH the romance proper hud rHllcn into considerable 
popular di-sfavour. This was due partly to the circurn* 
stances of a changed environment, and fianly to 
the type of Ulcrary opinion which had recently Itecn 
fostered by the rise of the Spanish drama, which had 
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broxighi about an entire;!)' new liierarj'^ ideal. C^an it I'm; 
that Cerv'atucs. finding that his audienceti regarded the 
Arcadian tyt>e of tale with disfavnuri iittributcd this to 
the circumstance that it was foshiuitable in high circles, 
and rdl back upon the nimancc, only to find that it too 
was greeted with guffaws and laughed out of the inn 
parlour? Was it in the quips and sneers of ^cli audJ* 
ences. the very antithesis of the romantic jtersomiges 
of whom he had dreamed, that the idea of Don Quixote 
took dtape in his brain, and that hi the laughter of 
downs and men of the hard world, of the struggling 
lower middle dass, he i>erccived the certain popularity 
which a ciricaiure of cbivalr)' would enjoy ? So, it »eems 
to me, it may have been. 

For many a year the sham romance of chivalry hod been 
regarded as a pest. Serious and responsible writers 
had ihimdered against it, and there is tvety evideiice 
that in a measure it stootl between a certain ;«cctioti of 
the people of Spain and anything [ike mentaJ advance¬ 
ment. It had^ inderd, turned the tieads of tliui jtortion 
of ihc nation unaccustomed to think for itself, and unable 
to form a rational opinion regarding its <]emefitn. In all 
countries and at all times, this clasti, ustwlly impression¬ 
able atnl (iasily led, falls an easy prey to the blandish¬ 
ments of the hiu:k writer ul scnsaiiouaJ f>rodivitte£, U 
is not tot) much to say ihai unhealthy sensatinnalbm in 
literature constitutes a real and active danger to notional 
weU-l>eing^ h seduces the rjcople from ihi ir duties, 
unlits them for the serious business of life, renders 
them pretentions rather than Independent, an<i leads 
them to the belief that they' reflect the virtues or vices 
of the absurd heroes and heroines of their favourite 
lalesi The unv weapon whidi the mor^; sensible [Mtrtion 
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of Uie conimunu^* can brinj^ lo such a 

penijcirrus condition of affairs is healthy dditule. which 
it usually meets lejih from the ratiomd and the well- 
balanced. But the danger exbt!: tluic in the revulsion 
of public feeling against literary extravagance not only 
the absttrdiiies which have ob^sed the thoughtless 
and irritated the sensible will undergo destruction and 
banislimentt but those higher virtues and graces of 
which they are the distorted rcllcction wilt not be dis¬ 
criminated against^ but will be demolished along with 
them. Such, Indeed, was the fate which befeU the 
greater romances, those jewels of human imaginaiton. 
which, although CervaiUcs himself made an cITort to 
save them, shared in the general wreck and ruin of the 
ficiion of which they w'cre the flower, until the uisie and 
insight of a later day excavated them from the super¬ 
incumbent mass under which they lay buried. 

Tke Figure of Dou Quixote 

Don Quixote, the central figure of the mighty satire 
which gave its death-blow to diivalry, is perhaps typical 
of the romance reader of Cervantes’ ^y. CrHck-brntned 
and imaginative to the verge of madnesa. he is entirety 
lost to the uses of everytlay exisience. He lives in a 
World of his own, and has nothing in common with that 
of his time, to tlie spirit of which he cannot adapt 
himself. In this gentleman of La Mancha the vices of 
the iraagiiiation are well portrayed, but they arc un- 
juxoinjianied by those gifts through which imagination 
can be rendered of utility to the community. Don 
Quixote dwells on the heights of a chivalrie Parnassus, 
a land of magic peopled by the .spectres and shadows 
which he has encountered in the books with which his 
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(ibrar),'^ is ao well fumished, JHis i magi nation h thuB 
not even creative, but derivative; reliance upon the 
“ idols he has loved so long " has ** done tils cretlit in 
men's eyes much wrong," and he is regarded by his 
ticighlwiini as an amiable lunatic of no inijioriancc. 
But the dreamer, when roused to action, can be a vef>' 
terrible person if his vbiotis chance to direct him astray, 
and if lie attempt to realize a nightmare. Thuii it was 
with Don Quixote, Scarcely mad enough for coniine- 
ment, buL yet suflidcnity crazy to become a public 
nuisance, if not a fiublic menace, he justly typilies the 
Utnd ui porsun in whom romance mns mad, and Is thus 
Ilf the same class as the small boy who is incited to acts 
of petty larceny by the perusal of detective stories, or 
the young lady behind the ribbon-counter who is under 
the impression that she is the longdost daughter of a 
mysterious peer, 

It is symptomatic of such craatincss that it craves com¬ 
panionship. It is indeed a species of vanity which 
mu,st luve an audience, Imwcver small or however 
unsuited to its purposes. Again, the dement of con¬ 
spiracy is as the apple of its eye, and it must confide its 
ideas and osinrauaiis to one sympathetic ear at least. 
Ill Sancho Panza, Don Quixote finds a strange confidant. 
The luckless p^uotnt is completely uimblc to comprehend 
his master's point of view , but is carried awuy by his 
rodomontades and the glib and goigeous prumises of 
preferment and prosperity which the crack-limincd 
knight holds out to him. To his jjarticipition in the 
wild scheme of the visionary Don, SanchoV shrewd 
spouse violently objects, but when dreamer iuid dunce 
get together common sense may hold its tongue and 
content Itself with the knowledge that it is not until 
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wintlmiHs have U;«n lilted ai ami sound trmmcmga have 
been received thai its .'idvice nil) be listened lo. 
liitt though he begins his travels as a dunce, Sanchu by 
no means rumains one. He profits from his caimricnceii. 
and almti-st every page shows him increasing in judg¬ 
ment and in that humour which is the salt of good 
judgment. /\s his miister grows madder, Saticho glows 
wiser, until at last he becomes capable of direction and 
guidance toward the nieful knight, .^s we proceed we 
begin to suspect tivtt the {^as.-uit-squire exists as a kind 
of chorus to illustrate the excesses of his master atui 
criticize his absurdities. But apart altogether from Don 
Quixote, Sane ho Panza is a sinking and arresting figure 
in modem fiction, possessing a philosophy of his own, 
rich in worldly wisdom and abounding with practti:it] 
ability. On the humorous side he is equal la Falstoff, 
only whereas I^alstafTs humour is typically English that 
of Saiudio Panza is universal. He is a world-cfown, 
with the outlook of a philostniher anti the uncotisciouB 
humour of a Handy Andy. 

The Adventure at the fnn 

The true measure of the character of Don Quixote U 
[a-rhapK met with in that chapter which recounts what 
occurred to him in the inn which he took for a castle. 
The place seems to have been a very ordinary Spanish 
pomda. The host and hostess were kindly Folk wlnnn 
the knight at once exalted to the rank of a castellan 
and ebAtelaine, and in the dowdy .maidservant, who lias 
been immortalized under the name of Maritomes, he saw 
a great lady w'ho dwell in their company. .After the 
icrrtble trouncing he had received from the Yanguesioti 
carriers the wretched knight was glad to iiest his battered 
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(tftibs in a miscnibtc garret of the pEaci^ while Snneho 
cTcpIatneU to the? mn-folk the nature of a knight*crruJU 
and the vidiisitudcs of mantrj-j which one clay compelled 
its adherenL'i to undergo &uch hardship as the Don now 
sufTcrtid Trern, and the next exalted tliem tn the height 
of sovereignty over many empires. These explanations 
were Seconded by the Knight of the Rueful Cotuvtcnxtnce 
himHctr, who, sitting up in Itecf, entertainert the hostess 
and maidservant to a speech so graitdUoc|ucitt that, lust 
in wonder at his eluquetice, ** they admired him am a 
man of another world." liut Don Quixote, anxious to 
recover from his injuries, hegged his si]iiire to procure 
from ■' tile governor of the castle *' the ingredients of a 
magicaJ Ijalm of w hich he bad read In some book of 
chivalry’. These he ubtainetl, and Don Quixote busied 
himsell by concocting the enchanted liquor over the fire, 
saying over it many credos and patemostera. Then he 
drank deeply of the awful compound, with distressing 
effirct, and Sancho, following his example; underwent a 
similar but more violent experience, and was tissured by 
his master that the balsam disagreed with him because 
he had not received the order of knighthood 1 
Saddling bis horse, the knight was about to proceed on 
his journey, hut before he set out he assured " iIil- lortl 
governor of the castle " how deeply grateful he was for 
the honours he had received while under his roof. The 
innkeeper suggested that the time for paying his reckon¬ 
ing had come, hut Don Quixote retorted that it was 
impossible lor him to do so, as no kntght^erranl of whom 
he had ever read wa.s wont to [Xty for board and lodging. 
The inakcepiT protested loudly, vvbefeupcm, clapping 
Eptirs to RjoKinanle, the knight rode out at the gate, 
i'he innkeeper ihen attempted to extort his duiss from 


Don Quixote’s J^ve-Miulness 

Sanchu bin wiiboiii nvAil, hs the squire quoted 

iIh? satne authtiritiits as his muster, whcrcup<jn some of 
those who sojourned at the inn sebetl him and tossed 
him in a blanket. Dou Quixote, hearing his cries, rode 
back, but aithough he stormed loudly tlic imvellcnt still 
continued lo toss Sancho In the bhinket, ontil at length, 
tired of the estereiae, they kt him go, 

Don Qtdxote's Lotfe’^AftuiNdss 

In the 5(^ce at our disprjsal it would be impossible to 
follow Don Quixote step by step through the land of 
false romance which he had created fiir himsdf. We 
will recall how Amadis on the Firm I.sland bemoaned 
his sepanttion from hts lady-love, and how, when be 
came to a locality known as the tiiack Mountain, Don 
Quixote resolved to follow the exampk of the great hero 
of chivalry. Ueforo he left his native vilLigc be had 
placed bis afibciions tqion a country wench, to whom he 
giive the romantic name of Duldneadel Toboso, and now 
that he had come to the Black Mountain he resolved to 
spend his time in meditittion uyvin tlie virtues and 
benuites of this super-excclknt damsel. After lecturing 
Sancho Panra ujion the duly of a knight-errant in 
meditation upon hts ludy. he l>ecamc irritated with 
the squire because he rould not understand the reason 
for his amorous fury, 

*♦ Pray, sir," quoth Sancho, “what is it that you mean 
to do in this fag*«nd of the world ? " 

“ Have 1 not already told thw:,*' answered Don Quixote, 
“that i Intend, to copy AmadiB in his madness, despair 
and fury? Nay, at the samf: time I will imitate the 
valiant Orlandu Furioao‘s extravagance when he ran 
mad. at whTdi time in Ins frantic despair he tore up trees 
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hy the rodis^ irutiblttl iht! w/aters of the cltsar fcmnwina. 
s]rw the nhepbertls. licstroyed their fltwhsH und tom mil Usd 
a httndrtHl thousand other exirava^ancesi woniiy to Ijc 
recorded in the cterriHl regiBicr of 
“ Sir/* (£iimh Sancho, “ I dare say the knight who did 
these penitnees liad sonic rcasim Wi he mud. But what 
Udy hiiftscnt you a-jiiicking, or even so much as alighted 

yo^r' 

"That is the pomt.” cried Don Quixote, "for tn this 
consists the singular perfection of my undertaking, li 
ts neither strange iior mcrttorltjus for n knight to run 
mad ti|>ni] any just occasion. No, the rarity h to run 
mftd w'jthnut a cause, whhout ilie least constrajm of 
ttcciissHy, f«r thus my inisireas must needn have a vast 
idea of my love. Waste no more limc, ihtreforti, in 
uyiiig to divert me from so rare, so hapi»y, and so 
dInguJar an imitation. I am mad and will bo mad until 
ytra return with ati answer to the letter which you must 
c;irry from me to the l^idy Dulcinca. If it l>e favf)ui> 
able, my jienance ^hall end. bu( if not, iheti shall I be 
emphatically mad." 

"Body o' me I’’ <|uoth Saticho. "why run you on at 
such a rate. Sir Knight? All these talcs of yours of the 
winning of kingdom.^ and hesiowing of isfands rather 
apptuir tn me as so much braggartry, and now this 
latest mood of yours- 

'* Vow ju I love bright iirttis," cried the non, " I swear 
that thuu art an addle-patcJ ttsis. Know you not lhat 
nil U»e actions and adventures of a knight-errant seem 
to be mere dtima^ms and follies ? Not that they are so, 
but merely have lhat apfiearancc through tiie malice and 
emvy of powerful enchanters, 

ihcy* talked they came near to a high reck, round 
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The Army of Sheep 

which the wiki irctss^ planis, iind Mowers grrjw In pfo- 
fusinn, and hert? the Knight of the Wocftil Hgure 
rtsolvcil lo perform his amorous penance, Titmwirtj* 
himself on the ground, he broke into a loud freiuty of grief. 
" Go noi he cried to Sniicho. '* for I desire th,u thou 
shah l»c a witness of what I will do for my lady's sake, 
that thou may.st give her an ocoount of it.* 

’* Bless iis,“ cried Sancho, “ what cam 1 see more that t 
have tun seen already ?'' 

“ Nothing as yet," replied Don Quixote. ♦’ Tlitw ntusi 
.see mo ihinw away mine armour, tear iny clothes, knock 
my head against the rocks, and do a thtm,S4itil other 
things of that kind that will fill thee with .istcinishnintit." 
“Beware, sir," cried ilic squire* "U yuu needs musi: 
knock your noddle, do so gently, i pray you. 

Tiw .•irmy of Sltctp 

But surely the most mirih'provoking of all the adveti- 
tures of Doti Quixote is that in which he takes a llock 
of sheep for an army. He and Sancho were riding at 
bridle-pace over a wide plain, when they |)crccived a 
thick cloud of dust in the disiaAcc. 

“ The day b come.-' cried the knight, “the happy day 
tha t fortune has reserved for me, and in which the 
strength of my arm shall lie signalled by such exploits 
as shall be transmitted even to the late« posterity, 
Scest thou yonder cloud of dust? Know’ then that it 
b raised by a prodigiouB army marching iltb way and 
composed of an jnhtnte number of nations," 

The wteichtd Don’s brain was of course full to overflow¬ 
ing of the atcuunis of those stuitendous battles of myriads 
ofpHym'ms which, as we have at-en, are so frequently 
encountered in the old mmatices, and he was dellghit-iJ 
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wiitti Sancbo ponitt:il out thai hosts setrinLil 

to be iipproachifjg frum <ltfrcreni points uf the com^siss. 

'* Ha» ao r" critd Don Quixote. Houmhing his Inncct 
“then shall ivc assist the weaker side. Know, Sancho, 
that the host which now confronts us is conunaoded 
bj* the ^reat A)ifanran>n. Rrnperor <(f the Island of 
roprobanu- 1'ht other that advances behind us is his 
sworn tutemy, Fcniapohn of the Naked Arm, King of 
the Car^nantians," 

“ Pmy. sir/Vfjuoih Sancho, *'whnt is the cause of this 
ejuan-d between iwoflueh great men?" 

•* It is a s{m{»le matter." answered Don Quixote. •* ‘I'he 
pagan AHfiuifaron dares to make his aiidresses to the 
daughter of Pentapolin, who has loJd him that he will 
have naught of him unless he abjure his false tjeliefs." 

■' If a Ifiiitlc be ai band," said Sancho nervously, *' where 
shall I place my ass, for I fear he will not prove of much 
at^iil in the charge.'’ 

** I rue,** answered Don Quixote, " We will soon pn.iv'idc 
:i destrier for thee when the knights begin to hUt from 
their saddles. But lei us scan their ranks. He who 
wears the gilded arms and bears on his shitiJtl a crowned 
lion couchajiL at the feet of a lady is the valiant Lord 
Lanrcalco, l^ortl of the Silver Bridge, Yofider is the 
lurmidabtc Micocolembo, the great Duke of Quit^ia, 
wearing armour powdered with (lowers of gold. The 
giganirc form upon his right is the dauntless Brandabar- 
baian, sovereign of the Thtee Arahias, whose armour 
is made of ser|fencs* skins, and who carries for a shield 
the Rate of the temple which Saina^mi pulled down at his 
death. rJoi aur allies also advance. N'onder marches 
Timoncl of CareaxonH, Prince of N'ew Bi‘a:aLy. who 
ixutrs on bis shield a cat or in a Held gulffs, with tJie 
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motto ^ JfliriUt* jicsitltt Him rides liSpiirlAfiluriJn of liie 
Wood, whose' bior shield is powdered with Jispamgus 
plants. liut the pagans press om To the ru*hi duster 
those who drink the pleasant stream of the Xamhus, 
there the ntde mountaineers of Massilia, bi^hind them 
those who gather gold from the sands of Arabist Felix, 
the treacherous Numidiaos. the bowmen of Persia, the 
Medes and Parihians who fight dying, the houseless 
Arabians, and the sooty Ethiopians." 

" I’pan my muI." tried S^ncho, surely thy magicians 
are at work again, for not a single knight, giant or man 
can 1 see of alt those you talk of now." 

•'Plockheadt” cried Don Quixote, "Hark to the 
neighing oi countless horses, the fanfare of ibe trumpets, 
and the thunder of many drums.” 

"Surely this is sorcery,” replied the purilcd Sanchti, 
for I hear noiliing but the bleating of sheep." 

" Retreat, if thou fearest the engagement." repUetl the 
Don. with a haughty sneer, ‘‘for 1 w'ith my single <uin 
am sufficient to give the victory to that aide which 1 
shall favour with my assistance," and with a loud and 
warlike cry he couched bis lance, dapped spurs to the 
lean side of Roriname, and charged like a thunderbolt 
into the jjtiiln, crying : '‘Courage, brave knightst Woe 
upon that great infidel AUfaiifaron fif raprobana. 

In another moment he was among the flock of sheep, 
charging through and through it, and piercing an animal 
at each thrust of his lance. The aheplierds, in gn^t 
dismay, unloosed iheir slings and began w ply him 
with stones os big as their fist^ Bui, disdamfid of this 
petty artillery, he cried, upon Allfanfaron, whom in 
imagination he was about to engitge, when a stone as 
big as ,-1 good-aissed pippin struck him heavily «i)On th»- 
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jthurt ribs. Thiitkinj^ hiin.self despemiely woujiJed. he 
pulled oul the eartheii f)a.sk which contained his magic 
l>a]sam j but Just as he wraa in the act of raising this to 
his lips, a stone fmm the sling of a shcpliei't] struck it so 
forcibly aa to shiver It to atoms, and passing through it 
broke three of his teeth and tumbled him Croin tlic 
s;id(Utx Tite shcpheitls, fearing that they had killed 
him, picked up the dead sheep and made off, Itsiving 
him more dead titan alive. 

AfamMtto's Helnwi 

No Jess notable ts Cervantes’ account of the adventure 
In whiidt Don Quixote succeeded in obtaining the helmet 
of Mumbnno. At a distance be espied a horseman H'ho 
wore upon his head something that glittered like gold. 
Turning to Sancho. he said: 

'* Behold, yonder comes he who wears upon his head 
the helmet of Mambrtno, which J have sworn to make 
mine own." 

" Now die truth of the story." says Cervantes, ** was 
this: there were in that part of the country two villages, 
one of which was so little that it had not so much as 
a shop in it, nor any barber r so that the harb<ir of the 
greater village seni-ed also the smaller. And thus a 
person happening to have occasion in bt- let idood, and 
another to be shaved, the barber was going thither with 
his brass basin, which he liad dapped upon lus head m 
keep bis hat, that chanced to be a new one, from being 
spoiled by the rain; and as the bastti was new scoured, 
it made a glittering show a great way off As Sancho 
had well observed, he rode upon a grey ass. which Don 
Quixote as easily took lor a dapple-grey steed as he 
look the barber fpr a knight, ami bis brass basin fur 
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ii. jfolticn helmti: lus ciistraeied bniiii easily applying 
every object to his romatitic Therefore, when he 

saw tlie poor imaginary knight draw near* he fixed his 
lance, or javelin, to his thigh, ami without staying to 
hold ;i parley with his thoughilew adversar)*, ilew at 
him as fiercely as Ro/Inanie woukl gallop, resolved 
to pierce him ihfougb and through; crying out in the 
midst of his career‘Caitiff f wretch! defend thysijlf, or 
immediately surrender that wliich is itu justly my due* 
The barber, seeing this awful apparition come thunder¬ 
ing down upon hjm, and Tti terror lest he should be run 
through by Don Quixote's lance, threw himsdf off his 
ass on to the ground iind, hastily rising, ran off at the* 
top of his speed, leaving both lus ass and his basin 
behind him. 

'■ Of u truth," said Don Quixote, "ihd miscreant who 
has left this helmet has shown himself as prudent as 
the beaver, who* finding himself holly pursued by 
iht hunters, to save his life cuts off with his teeth 
that for which his niituraJ instinct tells him he was 
followed*' 

“Upon my word," cried Sancho, "it is a right good 
basin, and w'orih at least a piece of eight." 

Don Quixote at once plactil it on his head, but could 
find no visor, and when he ix:rottived that it had none. 
*■ Doubtless," said he. '* the pagan for whom this famous 
helmet was first made had a head of a prodigious sis£c, 
but unfortunately part of it is wattling." 

At ibis Saiicho laughed outrighL 

“ I fancy,"continued Don Quixote, "that this imchatucd 
helmet has fallen by some strange accident into the 
hands of some one who for the lucre of a little money, 
and finding it to be of port gold, melted one half of it 
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and of ihc other made this headpieec, whlcli as ttiou 
sayest Jias tM}me reseinbtance to a barber's basin." 

The jftthoentnre o/ the tf^hidmUh 
The most celebrated^ if not the most amuainf^ of Don 
Quixote's adventures is certainly tltai of the windmills. 
Indeed ** tHtIng at windmills " has passed into a proverb, 
Thedbmal Don and his squire had entered a certain 
plain where stood thirty or forty windmills, and as swni 
as the joiight espied them he cried; '* Homme directs 
our adfairs better than we onrseivcs could have wished. 
See, Sancha there are at least thirty outrageous giants 
whom I intend to encounter, and with whose flj.idils we 
shall enrich ourselves.' 

“What giants?** quoth -Sancho Panza, 

“Those whom thou secst yonder,” answered Don 
Quixote, “with their long, extended arms.” 

“By youT leave, sir,** said the squire, “those things 
yonder are no giants, but windmills." 

"Alas, Sancho," said Don Quj.xotc, “thou art but little 
Itcquaitited with adventures. I tell thee they are giants, 
and thcrefiKe if thou art afraid, turn aside and say thy 
prayers, for ( am resolved to engage in an tinequai 
combat against them alL” Without anotlier w^ird he 
da])[>cd spurs to hb horse, crjdug out; “ Stand your 
ground, i^oble creatures, and ily not liasnly from a 
single knight who dares encounter you ail! ” At that 
moment the wind rose and the mill-siitls begun to 
move, at wliich the Don cried aloud: ** Base itiiscreantsl 
though you move more arms thaj> the giant Briarcus, 
you shall pay for your arrogance/ Then, devoutly 
recommending himself to his lady, he bore dowi> upen 
the first windmill, and running hts lance into the sail. 
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transfixed it. The sail, huwever. iDiintmubd to rise, 
draivtitg tip both knight and horse along with it, until at 
last the lance broke into shivers and Rodnatite and hu» 
master fell a good distance to the ground. 

Sanchc Paniia at oiicc ran up to the clismaunted knight, 
ivhn seemed to have fared badly. " Alsa, your worship," 
he cried. '* did not I tell you they were windmills, and 
that noljody could think otherwise unless he had wind^ 
mills in his head." 

'* Peace I ” feplitid Don Quixote, who liad been badly 
shaken by the fall. " 1 am verily fiersuaded that the 
cursed necromancer h'reston, who continues to persecute 
me, has iranafornicd th«>c giants into windmills. But, 
mark you, tn the end all hU pemiciotis wiles and 
stratagems shall prove inelTectuai against the prevail mg 
edge of my sword." 

77/t; nS/ory of the 0\l>tiv€ 

One of the most remarkable of the talcs which arc imer- 
spersed throughout the history of Don Quixote is that 
of the captive which tl«C hero encounters at a certain bn, 
and which, if it is not actually based upon the facts of 
Cervatiits' own pcrsoonl captivity among the Moorish 
pirates, certainly draws much of its substance and colour 
therefrom. On r6th September, 1575 . the Sp.ifiish vessel 
SpI, on whtdi Cervantes served as a private soldier, was 
separated from the rest of the Sixinish squadron in the 
neigh 1}ourhood of Marseilles, ,ind. falling in with a Ifoiilla 
of Moorish pirates, was captured after a desperate re¬ 
sistance. Cervantes himself was sold as a slave to 
one Dali Mami. a Greek renegade, who found upon his 
prisoner certain highly eulogistic lettem from Don John 
of Austria and the Duke of Sessa. These datteriiig 
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crvdcntlais led tus new master tu that Ctini’anies 

was a mun of connequence. and that he would [rresumably 
be able lo draw a large ran&am for hJm. Bui although 
the great are often quUc ready to provide genius with 
granditot^uent tefititnonials whidi cost tbem only the 
expense of a little ink and fiaficr, they are by no mvjuis 
prone to back their assttruons of ability by uihling large 
siiins of money, and Cervantes cnntintied to languish in 
captivity. In 15^6 he alteinpied to r.tcafn' wiih other 
prisoners, but their Mor>rish guide played them false, 
and, threatened by hunger, the party was forceil to 
return to Algiera. In the fotlnwing year Ccrvante|i' 
brother was ransomed, and he tmdenook to send a vessel 
to carry off Miguel and his friends. Meanwhtk' ihe 
author of Don Qtnxot^ enlisted the sympathiirs of a 
Spatikh renegade, a Navarresc garilrnur named Juan. 
Between them they dug a cave in a garden near the sea, 
and secreted in it, one by one, fourteen Christian s!av<!3, 
who were secretly fed during several months by the help 
of another renegade known as El iJorador. 7'be vessel 
sent by Rodrigo dc Cervantes stood in to the shore, and 
was on the point of embarking those bidden in the cave 
when a Moorish fishlng^lKidt passed by, and so idarmed 
tile rescuers that they put to sea again. Mcanwliile the 
treacherous El Do rad or had revealed the plan to Hassan 
Pasha, the Dey of Algiers^ and wheti set'eral of the crew 
of rescuers landed on a second occasion to convey the 
fugitives on board, die Dey's troops surrountlcd the 
gartkn, and the entire band of Christians was captured. 
Cervanies, with that true iiobiMiy which characterized 
him ihroughoui life, took the entire IjUme of the con¬ 
spiracy upon himself, Dragged bound before Hassan, 
ho adhered to his statemeuL and although the luifortunate 
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gjirdener was honied, Hsssan dtciiilc^d to spate Cervantes' 
life, and for swinc reason known to hitnsetf porchased the 
poet from Dali Mamt for five buadrftd «u-owas- Perhaps 
the t^'rant expected an immense mnsom from a man 
whose nobility of bearing must hnve impressed lum. 
But be that as tt may. Cert'antes nt once began to set on 
foot a tllird scheme oi escape. I Je sent a letter to the 
Spanish Governer of Oran, asking for assistance, but 
this was intercepted, and the poet was sentenced to two 
tlicHisand blows, which, however, were never indicted. 
Cervantes now ccmceivcd the idea of inducing the 
Christian population of Algiers to rise and capture the 
city, in this project he was nsststed liy same Valencian 
traders, but the schtmer wiis revealed to Hassan hy a 
Dominican monk, and the Valertcians. hearing of the 
priest's treachery, and fearing lijat they might be impli¬ 
cated, begged Cervantes to make his escape on a ship 
which was about to start for Spain. But Cervantes 
refused lo desert his friends, and when he was once more 
dragged taiforc Hassan with a hangman's rope round 
his neck, and threiitened with instant de,ath unlcK he 
revealed the n.'imes of his accomplices, he obstinately 
refused to betray them. 

Meanwhile his family were doing their utmost to procure 
his release, and In order that tlicy might collect his 
ransom, his mother, the belter to inspire pity, acutally 
passed herself off as a widow, though her husband, a 
medical practhioner of great age, was still alive, Uy 
tremendous exertions they succeeded in collecting two 
hundred and fifty ducais, which they paid to a cerratn 
monk who went regularly to Algi'cra, but litis Hrissan 
refused Ltj accept, asking for one prisoner of distinction, 
called Palafux, the sum of one ihmisaml ducats. The 
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monk serins to hnvt- acted as an nflidal ransomtr lo ibt 
Siianiards. and when Hassaii found that he M'outd pay 
no mom thnn five hundred ducats for Pafafon^ he offered 
to ransom Cervantes for ihat sum by way of making a 
bargain. So after five years of slavery the author of 
Don ^uixott ivas set free, and returned to bis native soil, 
lint the iJoimiiicsin monk who had revealed to Hassao 
his attempted esca{K, and who was probiibty afraid that 
Cervantes would charge bun with this treachery, no 
.sooner IicanI that he bad landed in Spain tbaii be spread 
false reports regarding bis conduct, 'fhese^ hnweyer, 
Cervanttji was easily able to rebut, and bis diaracier as 
a herntc leader among the captives w^as amply vindicated, 
l^hc captive's story, for w'hich Cervantes had had die 
niournful privilege of cullectitig so much 'local colour,' 
is recounted to l.)on Quixote by an escaped slave, who. 
wttb bis Moorish lady-love, has come to the tnn where 
the woeful knight is sojourning. 1 shall adhere to 
Cervantes' manner of recounting it in the first person, 
hut ns it occupies a considerable jiorttott of the first ]sifi 
of his famous history, considerations of space will 
necessitate its condensation, 

"My family had its origin in the mountains of 1-eoti, 
and although my father Inul constdcrable substance, he 
had by mi means In^en {irudeiu in hb expenditure, and 
at an early age my brothers and myself were faced with 
the necessity for carving out our own fortunes- One of 
my brothers resolved to go to the Indies, the yoimgcsi 
embraced Holy Orders, and 1 concluded that for my 
|iart 1 would a stildicr. With a thtiusand ducats in 
my pocket 1 travelled to AUcant, whence 1 took ship 
lo Genua, [‘rtiin dial city I went to Milan, where 1 
joined the forces of the great Duke of Alva and saw 
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service Ui Fkn^lcrs, Some that after my arrival in liiat 
eotiiitry there came nttvs of the league condudeJ hy 
f'*opc rius V in conjunction with Spain ag;ainst the 
Turku, who haii at that time taken the islanil of Cyprus 
from the V'cnctians, Hearing that Don John of Austria 
had been given the coaduci of this expedition. I rcUimei:! 
to Italy, cnttiUed myself in his service* and was present 
ai the great battle of Kepanto, on which glorious Hay 
ihe fable that the Turk was invincible, which had so 
long deluded Christendom, was dissipnied. IVut instciid 
of participating in this victory, I was so un fortunate as to 
be made a prisoner in the oounic of the engagement. 
Vchati. the hold pirate king of Algiers, having hoimled 
and taken liie galley CapitaMa of Malta, ihc vessel of 
Andnta Doria, to which I had l»een commissioned, liore 
up Ui assist it. 1 leaped on board the encm3'*5 ship, 
which, however, succeeded in casting off ihe grapplmg* 
irons thrown upon it, and I found myself snrroundetl by 
enemies who r|uick!y bore me ilt>wn. I was carried to 
Constantinople, and was made a slave in the captured 
Capiiuna ai Navarina 

As I did not wish to burden my father with die collec¬ 
tion of a ransom. 1 refrained from letting him know of my 
circumstances. My master Vchali dying, I fell to the 
share of a Venetian renegade called Atannga, who ■ciilud 
for Algiers, where J was shut up in prison, .A^s it was 
thought that 1 might be ran»»mtjd. the Moors placed 
me in a and t waji not forced to latmtir like 

those captives who had no ho[w of redempifon. Upon 
the court yarfl of this plncc iWe opctird the windows 
of the house of a. wvsiitthy Moor, and It ('hnneed one day 
that 1 wjis standing underiuMth one of these, when there 
appeared from it a long cane, to wdiich was aiiadietl a 
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pivee of lin«n. This was moved up and down« as if It 
was r:j«p«ctcd that some of us should lay iiold upin 
it, and one of our number stood immediately beneath 
it to see if it would be lowered Uut just as he came 
to it, the cane was drawn up and shaken to and fro 
sidewaya, as if in denial. Another of my comrades 
advujiiUid, and had the same success aS the farmer. 
Seeinjf this, I resolved to try my fortune alstr, and as, 
1 came under the cane, it fell at my feec 1 untied the 
1 liven, and found w‘rap|icd up in it about ten gold coins 
called sidtmis. I cook the money, broke the canu, and 
looking u|)ward, beheld a white hand close the window 
in haste. Shortly afterward there apj>c.vr<^d out of the 
same casement a little cross made of cane, anti by this 
token we concluded that some Christian woman was ,t 
slave rn that house, Hut the whiteness of the lumd and 
the richness of the bmceletft Ufmn the arm mmli* us 
think that perhajHv we had to deal with a Christian 
lady who had turned Mithammcdaiv. 

“ For more than (ifteen days we received no other token 
of the lady s presence, although we watched carefully 
for the same, hut we learned that the house liclonged 
to H Moor of high rank, called Agimorato, .At the end 
of this time the cane appeanid once more, iuid au this 
occasion t round that the linen bundle contained no less 
than forty crowns of Spanish gold, with a [>apcr written 
id Arabic, at the top of which was ;i great cross. Hot 
none of u,** understoiK] Arabic, and it was with difficulty 
that w'e could find on interpreter. At last 1 resolved 
in trust a nznt^ade of Murria, who had shown me great 
proofs of his kindness. He agreed to translate it, and 
1 found the contents were as follow: 

As a child 1 had a Christian nurse who taught me 
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much of your religion, anil especially of Leb Marien. 
whom you call the Vir^fin. When this goo*I slave died, 
she aiJpfarcd lo me in a vision and bid me go to the 
land of the Ciirisiians lo‘ sw ihc Virgin, who had a 
great kindness for me. I have seen many ChrLstions 
oiii of this window, but none has appeared to me so 
much of a gentleman as tliyEdf. 1 am young and hand¬ 
some and can carry with me a great deal of money and 
other riches. Pray amsider how we may escape 
Eogeiher, and thou shalt be my husband in thine own 
country, if thou art willing. Hut if not, it does not 
matter, for the Virgin will provide me a husband. 
Trust no Moor with this Idler, for they aft all 
trcuciierous.' 

‘■*rhe renegade to whom I had givett the letter for inms- 
lation promised to assist us In every way in his power, 
should we venture upon making our escape, and indeed 
ilic beans of all of us rose high, for wc argued that the 
influence and means of the lady who had befricndctl me 
might greatly help U3 in our efforts for fretdom. I dic¬ 
tated a reply to the renegade, who tninslated ii into the 
.Arabic tongue, offering the lady my services and those 
of my companions, and promising on the word of a 
ChristtHn to make her my wife. Soon the eanc was let 
down from the w'indow once more. 1 attached the note 
to it and it was drawn up. That night we prisoners 
discussed the best means of effecting our escape, and 
at last we agreed to wait for the answer of Zomidii 
(for such we discovered was the lady's name), feeling 
assured that she could best advise us how to proceed. 

I'or some days the ba^nw was full of people, during 
which time tile cane was invisible, but when w*e were 
once more left to ourselves It was thrust through the 
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window, and on ihls occasion ihc bundle which dept:iidt*ii 
rroiti ii cansained a letter anil a hundntJ crowns in gtiUf. 
The renejiitde spctrdily translated the miss!%'»'. which 
ataled that a)Lhuuj{h the writer could not contrive the 
manner of our escape, she amid still furnish us with 
suflicicnt tnoney u» cnahtc us to buy our ransoms; She 
5 uggcstc<] that having done this one of us should proceed 
to Spain, purchase ft ship there* and return for the others. 
She concluded by saying that she was now about to prO< 
cced to the country with her father, and that she would 
pass til] the summer in a place near the seaside* w'hich 
she closely described* 

*' Everj' uiie of our cumpany offered to be the man who 
should go to Spain and jmrehase the ship which was tu 
deliver the rest» but tltc renegade, who was experienced 
in such matters, strongly opposed this proposal, saying 
that he had seen too many such enterprises wrecked 
by placing mist in a single mdivtduaL He offered to 
purchase a ship in Algiers, and [iretend to turn merchant, 
by which means, he said, he cmild contrive to get us out 
of the fMigttio and the country. Meanwhile 1 answered 
Zornida. assuring her that wc woitid do all she advisetl* 
and in reply to this she gave us, by means of tlie cant, 
two thousand emwnn in gold. Of this sunt w'c gave the 
renegade hve hundred crowns to buy the ship, and 
through the good offices of a merchant of Valencia, ilieii 
in Algiers, I effected my own rtnsom with another 
eight hundred crowns. But on the advice of this trader 
the money was not [taid down to the Dey at once, lest 
his mispicions should be aroused, but he was informed 
that it would shortly be forthcoming from Spain, and 
meanwhile ! remained in the Valcncian’*, house upon 
imroje. Before Zoraida finally departed for her father's 
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siifiiTncr rcsidwtict slu'jjiivy us aiiothi;!' ihoiisaiiJ croivus, 
«^ptainin(^, by leiter, tbiU sh*' k<'pi the kfys ot her 
father’s treasury, and on this opccaaion 1 made arrange- 
ments for ransoiuiog tikree of niy friends. 

TJrt /'lig/if from ^Jlgkrs 

'• Soon after this the renegade purchased a vessel capAble 
of carrying above thirty people, in \\'!iich he prctcndcil 
to make several voyages in compfwy with a Moorish 
partner whom he took in order w avoid suEpicloii. Each 
time be passed along the coast he cost anchor iit a little 
bay close to the house where Zomida lived, so that the 
people of the place should get used to his doing so, 1 le 
even landed on several occasions and begged fruit from 
Zoraida's fethtr. which he always recdvcd. f«r the olil 
Moor was of a liberal spirit, Bui he could never succeed 
in having speech with Zoraida herself. Our plan was 
now upon such a footing that he asked me to fix a duj 
upon which we might make the great effort upon which 
evtrytiiing depended. So 1 collected twelve Spaniards 
known to be good oarsmoti and whose coinings aiitl 
goings were not very closely watched. It wjis urranged 
among us that we should steal out of the town upon dte 
evening of the next Triday, and rendesvous at a cf^rtain 
spot near Aginioraio’s dwelling, But it vtas necessary 
that Zoraida herself should be apprised of our intention, 
and with this object in view 1 enioretl her garden one 
day tipon pretence of gathering a few herlis. Almost ai 
onco I encountered her father, who asked tnc what I tlid 
there. 1 told him I was a slave of Amaui Manti. w'bo I 
knew was a friend of his, and that I wanted a few herbs 
to make up a salad. While wc spoke Zoroida came oxii 
of the garden house, and as li was i|uite the custom for 
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the Moorish wontt:ii ui be before Oirjstiao slaves, 
her Either cailcU her to come to him. She tvas most 
richly dressed and wore a profusion of jewels, and now 
dial I beheld her for die first lime 1 was astounded by 
her beauty, Her father told her for what purpose 1 w'as 
there, and she asked me if t tvere about lu be ran$oined. 
Speaking in franm, J replied that I had already 

been ransomed, and that I intended to embark on ihc 
morrow uptm a rnsneh ship. 

At that juncture the old Moor was called away upon 
bustness, and I ai once assured Zoraida that 1 would 
come for her on the morrow. She immediately threw 
her arms around my neck and began lo walk toward the 
house, but her father returning at that moment i^spied 
US, and came running to us in some alarm. Immediately 
Zoraida pretended to be in a fainting condition, and 
cxpl.lined to Agimorato that she hatl suddenly felt 
indisposed. ] yielded her up lo him and they retired 
into the house, 

"Next evening we embarked and dropped anchor 
opjjosite Zoraida's dwelling. When darkness had come 
wc walked boldly itito die garden, and finding the gate 
of the house open entered the courtyard, Zomida 
immediately emerged from the house carrying a small 
trunk full of treasure, and told us thkt her father was 
asleep, but as misforttme would have it, some slight 
noise that we made awakened him and he came to 
a window calling out. ‘'I’hieves, thieves I Christians. 
Christians)' The renegade at once rushed, upstairs 
aud secured him, and we carried father and daughter on 
board. We also tn-ide prisoners of the few Moors who 
remained on the vessel, bent to the oarsi and set out to 
sea. 
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'* Ai firsi wti cnilcavoured to niakc for Majorca, but 
a strong wmd .irisirtgf we were driven along the coast, 
VVe were in gn:at Tear ihai we might encounter some nf 
the Moorish cruisers which we knew to be in the viciaity. 

J made every effort in my power to assure Agimornto 
that wc would give him his liberty on the very first 
occasion, and told him that his daughter had become 
a Christian and desired to live the rest of her life in 
a Christian land. On hearing this the old man behaved 
as if suddenly seized with a freniiy. and rising cast him¬ 
self into the sea. w'hcnce we succeeded with difficulty in 
rescuing bim. Shortly afterwonl wc drov-e into a small 
bay. where we set Agimorato ashore. 1 shall never 
forget his curses and imprecations upon his daughter, 
but as we sailed away lie called out. begging her to 
return. However, she hid her face in her hands and 
commended him to the Virgin. 

■■ Wc had proceeded some little distance from the coast 
when the light of the tnooni became obscured. All at 
onee we nearly collided with a large vessel, which haded 
us in French, bidding us to heave to. i'crcciving that 
it was a French pirate, we made no answer, but 
pressed onward, whereupon its crew launched a boat, 
boarded us and dragged us on board, stripping Zoraida 
of all her jewels and throwing us into the hold. As we 
neared the Spahisb shure next morning they '^placed us 
In their long*boui wjih two barrel* of tvatcr and a smalt 
quantity of biscuius, and the capuun, touched with some 
remorse for the lovely Zuraida, gave her at parting 
about forty crowns in gold. We rowed oa through the 
early dawn, and after some hours of plying the oars 
landed. After proceeding some miles inland we came 
uj'ion a shepherd, who on seeing our Moorish dresses, 
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made off and gave the atann. . Soon wc encouniercd a 
compan)' nf Iinrarmcn, one of whom clinncrd to Iw 
related to one of onr number. They placed us on their 
horses and we soon reached the city of Veltiat Malaga. 
There we went straight to church to thank God for His 
great mercy to us.^ and there for the first time Zoraida 
saw and reTOgniitcd a picture of the Virgin. With some 
of the money the pirate had given Zoraida I bought an 
ass and resolved to discover whether or no my father 
and brothers were still alive. That getiilcraeUr die 
sum of our adventures." 

I'hc escaped Christian had scarcely finished his narra¬ 
tion when a splendid coach drove up to the door of the 
inn. From this etjuipage there alighted a richly dressed 
gentleman and lady, who entered the posndn and were met 
with great courtesy by Don Quixote. The Clwistlan 
refugee recognized the gentleman as his brother, now 
a judge of the Court of Mexico, who grecied him 
affectionately and iiitmdncird the lady as his daughter. 
The man of many adventures with his Moorish bride 
resolved to return with the judge to Seville, whence 
they intended to cidvise their father of these strange 
happenings, ibai he might come to sec the baptism and 
maiTiage of Zoraida, for whose fuiurt!. and that of his 
sorely tried brother, the grandee resolved to make 
ample provision. 

Ttu' Growth of Cervmtie!^ 

It is in such a Laic as [he above that we observe how 
Cervantes' style grows more supple and adaptable as Ids 
work proceeds. It is clear that hu has made on effort 
to ah^e off the literary trammels of his time, and lliat 
he has succeeded. Ko longer docs he liiid it necessary 
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lo imitate sudi wrheirs as Amotiio dc Guevara, as in 
ihe passa};« Quixote describes ihc Aj-e of 

Ciold. He lias sluikcti off the r.iibcr rccomliu: eiijthuiani 
of some of the earlier passajics, and has become more 
himiaij and famiiiar, 11 is speeches arc nppfopriatc to 
hia characters; his dialogue is fuU »f life and his narrative 
of inddeot. But akhougii in these pages wc behold the 
cvhlulion of a realist, Cervantes never altogether thmws 
off the cloak of madtimic eUxjiience—only it becomes 
a carefuUji restrained eloquence which has left affecta¬ 
tion far behind, . 

Tlie great and immediate success of Don Qutxoti was. 
however, principally due to its large humour, and to us 
faithful portraiture of the Simnish types of Ce^'anjw 
day, into juxtaposition with figures that were fomiU^ 
to all he brought the extraordinary character of the 
Kiiighi of the Rueful Countenance, a burlesiiue ongina! 
out of another age, and yet not lacking in the dignity 
and greater (jualiiies of the times whose spirit be strove 
to imitate. Into the environment of sevenifentb-cemury 
Spain sulked the antiquated figure of Don Quixote, 
disturbing Its ordinary rouune and quarrdbtiig with Us 
convc:riUoi)s^ CtUryiiig the days of chivatrj" iti n*s 
and projecting their phantasms on the lyniscape by 
means of the all too powerful light of his imagiuation. 
But If the incongruity of the Don In a modem setting 
roused grave and sober Spain to inextlngulshaTjIc 
laughter, lus cb-afacier and that of Simcho Ban^a were 
still recognised its triumphs of creJiiive fiction«the 
representatives of imagination run mad and ol the 
grossest comrutm sense. 

The perfection anti finish of Don Qoixoii, and the 
consummale craftsmanship with which it b conceived, 
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ca4iriot fait ta comincnd [HcmscJvefi lo re^iclers of 
discretion. Ii is fuJl of ilic knuwkNJj^c of the man of 
the worSet: It breathes leisure and xirbanityt its spirit 
is liiai which stamps the- work of tiic great master. 
Here there arc no loose cnds4 no clumsy constructions, 
no weaknesses of diction. It does not sttem to me that 
Cervantes wrote with any great facility^ and heroin 
probably ties the mcasiirc of his great literary exeeltcnce. 
On the other hand, no drudgery ta apparent in his com- 
position. He strikes the happy medium between 
brilliant facility and that meticulous and often nervously 
ajiprehcnstvc mode which so frequently disgraces the 
work of modem stylists. He is precise and wonderfully 
sure-footed, and we cannot imagine him grasping in 
alarm at every projection in the course of his ascent. 
Whatever the secret of his style, it succeeded in produc¬ 
ing a wondcrfuiiy equable yet varied norratixe. just .md 
appropriate in expressTun. His entire canvas ts iilleii 
in and completed with a masterly eye to the amalleai 
detail. 

7 '//r' S^omf Pari of '‘Don Quixoie'* 

We can see by the time which he jKirmittcd to elapse 
between the first and second parts of his great romance 
how careful Cervantes was not to baxard his wull-wurv 
reputation ujtott an unfortunate sequel and the fictioneer 
of our own time, harassed by a public greedy for seasa- 
tiou and thished by momentary success, might well turn 
to him for an example in this respect. It is often 
alleged that the circumstance^ of modem Ittciature do 
not permit of that leisure which is necessary to the 
excogitaitou of a carefully developed technique or 
a sound style. This, alas* is only loo true, The 
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sutcessful author of io*(tay can scarcely pcntiii icn 
m<»iiths* much less ten yeafs, to elapse between one 
effort and another, and to this feverish condittoo of 
things we undoubtedly ijwe those disappointing sequels to 
great novels with which all of us must be only too famil iar. 
Ours is emphaiscally not an age of connoisseurs. \Vc 
eat, drink, and read pretty much what is given us. ^d if 
we grumble a little at the quality thereof, we feel that 
no complaints will alter the conditions which primuce 
(he things against which we Inveigh. The Spain of 
Cervantes* day offered a much more critical ciiviron- 
meni. Bad or IiastLIy conceived work it would not 
tolerate. Bui there w-eni elements within it which 
fmiuenlly did much to hasten the piihlicatidn ot a 
sequel, and the chief of these was undoubtedly literJi^ 
piracy. Cervantes appears to have been spurred on in 
the publiration of the second part ot Dan Quixoit by the 
appearance in (614 of a book by Aloiiso Iremandcz do 
Avellaneda, a spurious sequel to the portion o is 
great work, the preface of which is filled wit i peiwn- 
alkies of the most insciltnt kind. TKiit he resenic^ t e 
piracy is showni by the circumstance that he pul < 
oiHtf work aside and brought Don Quixole to a hurried 

conclusloo- , 

In the last chapters of Dim Qaixott: he was forced to 
write hastily because his rival had sudeu his plan and 
it was necessary for him to recast it as well as ^ ring 
out his novel with all speed, But, these blemishes not¬ 
withstanding, much of the setjueJ is tnil) cpica in its 
grandeur. l>on Quiitote, if less arousing, is greatly 
more thought-provoking, and Sancho I ajwta ^>ccotn« 
even richer in conimon sense and clear-sig t ness. 
The portriuture of the remaining characters, 
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sharper in oiitUnt: tltiui in the fir^l |iarL The sequel, 
indeed, is n great mirmr in which the Spanish soeiety 
of Cervantes' day is renecied with all the thaumature 
of genius, The immense success which followed It must 
have the greaicsi gratiJicatioD to the dying 

novelist, and must in groat measure have consoled him 
for the disappointments of a career spent in the shidlows 
of exile and poverty. 

I^tuirilh i/e 7'ermes 

The greatest liumoroiis n>n>ance which Spain liarl 
[trraluccd prior to Quixatf- wits the Lananlh 'tic 

Tttftftcs of Dic^o Hurtadti de Mentlosa. a many-sided 
rniiti and once Spanish Ambassador to England. Me 
was of noble extraction on both sides, and was born in 
Granadit in 1303. As a younger son he was destined 
for the Church, and studied at the Luiiveratiy of 
Salaniauca, where, while still a atudini, he wrote the 
novel which rendered him famous. Its graphic desenp- 
tions. its (lem-iration into cliaracter, and its viviU:it>' and 
humour insbiiitly gained for it a high place in cuntcin- 
poraiy Spanish literature. Dui M endo^ soon cxchangetl 
the derical for the political spiicre of activiiy, and 
Charles V created him Captain-General of Siena, a 
small tialbn republic which had been hrt>ught iKincath 
Spa n ish rule. H aughiy an d ii nfeeli ng, M e ndpm exu rdjicd 
a most tyrunmeal sway over the wretched people com¬ 
mitted to his care. They complained bitterly to the 
Em|ieror regarding his conduct, .'tnd when this remained 
without effect, liia life was attempted by assasaiiKitibii. 
On one occasinit, indeed, hk horse was kified ititdcr 
him by a musket-shot aimed at bimseir During his 
absence Siena was captured by a Trench antiy, and as 
381 
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lilt weakness 1 ) 1 " the city was attributed to bis withdrawal 
orcertait; iroo[>s he was rccahtd to Spain in 1554* 

But while thus employed in I taly as a siatcstiiaii and a 
soldier Mendo/a had not been idle h % literary- sense, 
for he had written his political commentarits, a para 
phrase of Arisioite. a treatise on mechanicB, and other 
notabk works, none of which, however, have achieved 
for him a tithe of the popularity of his first literary 
etfort. 

f-axaro, or. to give him his dimimitivc nanje, Lazanllo, 
was the son of a miUer who plied hb trade by the hanks 
of the river Tormes, from which he took his name. 
When he was only ten years old his father was killed in 
.4 campaign against the Moors, and as his mother was 
unable to support him she gave him into the chargi: 
of a blind man who wandered about the country as 
a beggar. Wliitc at the bridge of Salamanca the 
boy noticed an animal carved in stone in tlie form of 
a hull, and was told hy his master that if he placed his 
ciiT to the effigy lie would hear it roar. Me did soi 
when ihc old man gave his head such a violent thump 
against it as almost to bereave him of sense, and, 
laughing brutally, told him that a blind mans boy must 
needs have his w-tts about him, “ I have no silver or 
gold to give you,” said he, "but wliat is far better, I 
can impart to you the result of my ejcpericitccs, which 
wifi always enable you to live." 

The little l..aziiri!1o had mudt difficulty hi getting enough 
food to keep body and soul together. The old beggar 
kept his bread and meal in a linen knapsack, the neck 
i»f which was rightly secured. But the tioy made a smaU 
rent in one of the scams of the bag, and thus hcljxid 
himself to the choicest pieces of mciit. bacon, and 
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SHUSH^ It 'was hifi task also to receive the aJmit which 
chartLable people bestowed on the blind man, and part 
of this he secreted in his mouth, until, by dint of praetice, 
he was able to hide a goodly treasure of copper money 
in that rceepiacla II irketf him on a hoi ilay to 
watch the beggar drinking his wine while he himself 
went thirsty, ‘Fhe wine was kept in a large jar, and 
from time to time he managed to get a sip of the cooling 
liquor, liut his ntaatiDir soon discovered the practice and 
kept the jar between his knees, with his hand on its 
moitih, l^zanllo therefore bo^red a small bole in the 
liottoni of the jar, wliich he clmed with wax, Ai 
time, when the blind beggar Siii over the hre, the wiix 
meUfx), and Lazarilio, putting bis mouth to the hole, 
ftbsorbed the wine. Mis master was enraged and sur¬ 
prised when he found that the liquor had vnnishixi, atifl 
attributed its disappcaritncc to magical means. Uui 
the next time hLs charge attempted the feat the crafty 
old metitUcant seijted the jar with both h,intls and 
dealt him such a blow on the face with it as to break 
the vessel and wound the boy severely. From that dny 
Lazarillo bore a grudge against the sightless old tymni, 
and look a sly revenge by guiding him over the worst 
roads he could do cl and through the deepest mud. 
Resolving to quit a serk'ice the pertiuisites of which wtJV 
all kicks and no halfpence. l,atraril]o led his master to 
the Arcade at Escalona, itesldc which a brook ran ratbei' 
.swiftly. In cjrder to cross this it was necessary either 
lo jump or to wade almost up to die neck in water, and 
w'hen this was explained to him the old beggar chose 
the former method of negoilatiiig it. The cntfiy 
l^axartllo told him that the narrowest place was opposite 
a great stone pillar, and the wretched mendicant, taking 
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A Step or two bickwanl to givo him impetus* leapt with 
such force that he crashed into the pillar, at the bottom 
of which he immediately fell unconscious, W'ith a shout 
of triumph l-AKaritlo ran off. .nxl from that day never 
set eyes upon the blind man again* 

The next master whose service he ctitcrcfl was a priest, 
and if his experiences with the lieggar had l^een urthappy* 
they were as nothing to what he now bad to bear, for 
the holy man wits a miaur of the most pitiful description, 
and starved him in a shameful manner. He kepi hi» 
briaid in ri large woodan diest. to which Lajarillo got 
a travelling tinkerio fit a key during ihc priest's absence, 
and was thus able to regale himself daily, until his 
miserly ma-ster discovered the ahortage. 1 his he 
attributed to rats, and as there were several holes in 
the box he carefully mended it with small pieces of 
wood; but still the bread disappeared, and m one of the 
neighbours had seen a snake in ihe priest's domicile 
the i)adre concluded thtu iliis reptilv waa the cause of 
the depredations. To avoid discovery, Laxarillo slept 
with the key of the chest in his mouth, but one night 
his breathing cattsed a whistling sound upon the orifice 
of the implement, and the: old priest, taking this for the 
hissing of the snake, delivered such a shretvd blow in 
the direction of the noise as to render Lite iinfortiinau* 
I,a2arillo an invalid for some doiisidtTablte itme. When 
he hail recovered, the old jniest took him by ilic Iiand 
and, leading him into the sircet, said U> film ; “ l-azarillo 
my son, thrtu ha.'ii great natural gifts; thou art indeed 
far too clever for an old mnn like me. and I assure thee 
that I dll not wish to see ihcc mure. Farewell.” 
Luuarillu, however, was not long in attacliing htjnself 
to anuthor master, who appeared In be u gentleman of 
a ft 583 
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birth and brireding. But now he found that he wus in 
worse stntlu than ever, .ts though his master syemt^^d a 
cavalier of family, he had not a penny in the world, and 
was entirely dqMMtdent for his d^y bread uptm what the 
l>oy could beg from chiiritably disposed jjersons. One 
day the landlord called for the rent, and the gentleman, 
assuring him that he wfmld fetch it from his banker's, 
sallied forth and never returned, so that onoc more the 
wretched urchin was without a master. 

He next succeeded in obutining the patronage of n 
pardoner who travelled from place to place selling 
indulgences and rdics. On one occasion they stayed 
at an inn, where his master struck up a friendship with 
an or constable. One night the pair sat late 

carousing, when a quarrel iirosc between them, anti 
neat day, as the panlooer was preaching In the church 
preparatory (o sdtiug his wares, the entered 

and denounced him as an imjwstor. The pardoner, 
with a great show of piety, prayed loudly ilutt the 
heavenly powers w^ould vindicate his thuracter and 
would punish the titt;uasit^ who immediately fell to dm 
ground in the most dreadful convulsion a. Sonic of the 
congregation prayed the pardontT that he would attempt 
some mitigation ftf the wrath of heaven upon his 
traducer, and the holy man stt;[»ped froin the pulpU ami 
laid a bull which he pretended be had received trofu the 
Pope upon the sufferer's Ttirehead. The {tian installtiy 
rose as if cured, and the people, convinced that a miracle 
Imd occurred, at once Iwught up the pardoners entire 
stock. But the acute Liuarillo soon discovered tliat 
the pair had been in league W'ith one another. 

The last mimer to whose service La^arillo attached 
himself was the Arch-priest of Salvador, in whose 
jSd 
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service be. lloorished cxct^sdijigly, and one of whose 
servants lie married- But scandal crept into hts honse- 
hobl and with the death of his wife be found himself 
as [xx>r as ever. 

Here the inle ends. It is impossible in such a brief 
sketch as this to do justice to the great degree of 
insight into the workings of the human heart which 
characterizes tile authorship of this littlt noveb the first 
of its kind, LasariHo de TortMs was the ftiiwunner and 
exemplar of the entire school of the Picaresciue noveh 
which at a later date becante almost typical of Spanish 
fiction, and which gave rise to such masterpieces as 
riiirmrfij dt .U/ardi-Atf. the fJi/ BUs of l-t: Sage, and the 
novels of ScsiiTon, and the spirit of which to some tfxteni 
was mirrored in our owm l-aurciice Sterne; nor is its 
iiifluence by any means defunct, as can readily be seen 
by reference lo ciertain of the works of Mr Mauric*; 
Itewlcti and Mr Jeffery l*arnoL 

i/c Aifarmhe 

Mateo Aleman, the author of the great Picaresque 
romance of Guim«M tf# il//«iracAc, was a native of Scvillti, 
Throwing up a Government appointment in early life, 
he crossed the sea to Mexico, wlicre in 1609 he published 
a work on Sjmnish orthography and several treatises in 
Latui- But the effort w‘hich has gained for fitni the 
title of noveiist was his Fifiz dil I'tOATO 
rfe Atfarache^ a work which has been ininslaied into 
every Kuropeau tanguage from the date of its first 
appearance in 1599, Although written in tht: most 
correct and approved literary style, it is yet easy and 
familiar in manner, and is unrivalled tn ibc p^urc it 
presents not only of the lowest graties of l.astilian 
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society, but of the more exclusive tirxlers of life u-l the 
period in which he wrote. 

'■ My ancestors,'* he says. " were onginalty from die 
Levant, but seiiled in Genoa and employed iheniEclves 
in ihc mercantile life of that city in such a manner that 
they were accused of usury," 

Thus the stock from which the lively adventurer came 
was of such a character as lo bring him at an early age 
into contact with the realities of rogitcf)'. Bui if his 
relations were by no means particular in trade, they 
concealed their ignominious conduct tinder the cloak 
of hyixjcris)' and social correctness. They never failed 
to be present at Mass, and the finger of reproach could 
nut be pointed against their family life, lieforc Gurman 
was bom his father learned that one of his corre- 
sjjoadcina at Seville had Ixjcome bankrupt, and seumg 
out for Spain in order to investigiiic his affairs on the 
spot, he was captured by an Algerine pirate* adopted 
the religion of Mohammed, and married a Moorish lady. 
HisagiUrt at Seville, having heard of what had hapjicned 
lo his princii^a! creditor, adjusted his afluirs without 
him, and was stmn in a better condition than ever. But 
the elder de Alferache succeeded in making his cscap^ 
and, coming to Seville, demanded a reckoning from his 
rascally busitieas con/fcrd. from whom be succeeded in 
extorting a considerable sum. He set himself up in 
business at Seville, and bought an estate, which he named 
Si Juan dc Alfarachc. Here he lived right royally, and. 
having married the wealthy w'idow of an old knight, he 
found himsdf in a fortunaic position. Soon after this his 
son Guzman was born- But de Alfarachc was unfortun¬ 
ately prone to the distractions of company, splendour, and 
show, and having dissipated most of ilia meana, ere long 
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became himself bankm|it. and shortly afterward paid the 

debt of nature. ^ 

Jlis widow and the little GuEman were orilyindinerenuy 
provided for. and when the boy had entered his foar- 
tcetiUi year he resolved to seek his fortiJtic» and set 
out for GciioJi, in the hope that his father's relations 
would extend their assistance to him. Soon he amvetl 
at a niiseralJe tavern, where he a-tked for something iii 
cal, and was given an otnelel, which, he says, might 
more properly have been called an** egg jjouhkc, hut 
which he attacked “as iiogs do acoms." Leaving the 
inn, he soon felt %'cry ill. and in a condition bordering 
ujKin collapse he cucouniered a muletecf, to whom le 
described the unsavoury meal he had just eaten, and 
who laughed heartily at bU story. The kindly fel ow 
luld him to jump on one of his and soon riicj 

were iroitlng nimbly csistward. Shortly after this they 
met two friars, and arrived at an inn, where they were 
given another indifferem meal, which the host e.xtoIM 
so much that the simple boy was fain tu swallow the 
mess without making any great ado. But to his horror 
he later discovered that U bad been made from the 
Iksh of a young mule. Otv being challenged with ims 
the innkeeiJer drew a long sword, whereupon the 
muteteer sekitd a pitchfork, and murder would liave 
lieen done had not the town police separated the parties. 
The dishonest landlord was taken to prison, but although 
he confessed to passing off the mule for veal he would 
not admit that he had stolen Guzman's cloak, whtch had 
gone amiasing, and the boy had [lerforce to leave the 
place minus this article of apparel. 

Riding on their way, Guzman and the muleteer were 
soon overttiken on the road by two persons on mules. 
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Mfho cxammcct thftm with the grtaicst attendon, and 
then quite suddenly ihrew^ themselves upim the un- 
fortunaie lad. that he had stolen some jewels 

of value. The muleteer interfered, but only to receive 
a rou^h handling, and the straiigers tied the coiTirtides 
to their mules with cords. At this juncture the fiany 
w;tfi joined once more by the friars, who ;imusrtl thtnO' 
srjves by telling tales, the morals oi which hingect upon 
the mutability of human afl'nirs; but these .arc much 
too long juid too slightly connected with the threatl of 
our storj' to be repeated here. The party then arrivta.! 
at the giues of Cazalta. and the officers of the taw, finding 
that tliey had made a mistake tn arresting Guzman, 
gave him his lilieny. He put up at the best inn tliat 
the place afTorded, and on the following morning took 
the direct mad to Madrid on fooL At an inn on th<: 
outskirts of the capital he met with a bcnefioiint priest, 
who shared his meal with him, but in the morning the 
landlord attempted to overcharge him, and was about 
to take his coat in payment of his bill when tlie 
muleteer, who had rejoined him, interfered, and gave 
it as his opinion that Gttjcman had run nw'ay fnim home. 
The villainous landlord, seeing in this some hope of 
enriching himself, olTcfed to take tlte lad inro his 
service as a kind of stable-boy, his duty being w> 
hand out straw' and oats to the muleteers who pul up 
at the place. Here the young Guzman vats initiated 
into habits of dishonesty and sharp practice, for when 
a cavalier or f}ersan of consetjucncc visited the tnn he 
usually doled out a mere handful of provender to hrs 
horses or mutes, while clinigtng him the asunl sum for 
it, The place was, Indeed, a regular sink of iniquity, 
;Lnd for Guzman life l>ecame so miserable ihat, retying 
Jtjo 
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upon the hiile m««ey he hud saved, aik! ifellmj; his coal 
and waisicciai. He ab«(*nded. and joined a passing 
company of b^ars. These people lived right roya y 
on «hal they begged and i^-hai they poached, 1 hey 
were inveieraie gamblers, and in ihc tveuing 
found every opt^ortuniiy of picking np tricks with 
playing-curds. Soon after, however he took employment 
as scullion to n exyok in the service of a nobleman, 

Gttsmttff (ts Sat//nw ^ r l 

[ii this situaiion Cluiumn passed n jiwial time, for there 
was no lack of good cheer in the knight s estaWishmcnl, 
Albeit iltc lud did his work to admiratign. But the vice 
of gambling seized upon him, and ever>| day he joined 
the lackeys and pages at cards, often cutting up all night 
to indulge in this pastime. In this way he soon got rW 
of the money he received in gratoiti^. and hemg stKirt 
of funds wherewith to gratify hiR [iiission for gaming, 
began to pilfer such small articles as lu: could hnd about 
the house, excusing Himself by saying that he only did 
iui others did. One day his maatet had given a great 
earousc to some friends, and Ottoman tmered the rwm 
where Uiey had been drinkiitt: lo find them fast asleep 
On the table he observed a Large sUver gf-hlm. and this 
he purloined. The cook's wife iwvtr missed the aitidc, 
and minaries v^ ith regard eo it wen: set afooL whertiuj^ii 
the cunning youngster, taking the cup to a jewe cr, 
liad it dcantjd in such a manner that it reserabletl a new 
one. Carrying it back to the woman, who wiis 
fear that her master would hear of the loas, he told hw 
that he liad found a similar goblet at a jeweller s, winch 
be could urocurt for fifty-six mdfis. and, anxious to avert 
trouble, she at once gave him the sum lu purchase 
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IL 'I'ht: nitiiicy thus likhonestly wtiri was instantly 
thrown in gaming and Giutnan was no hotter ulT than 
before. 

About this time the co<?k wjiA requested to prepare a 
splendid dinner for a foreign nobleman who halrl newly 
arrived ni Modriil, A large saek containiug game svas 
entrusted to the lad, and this he carried home, but it 
was late he took it up to his own garret. In the middle 
of the night he wa.s wakcnctl by cats, who fuught over 
one of the hartis which he had brought home. Seeing 
that this was not tnissed, and dtat his brother lackeys stole 
the provisions right and left, Guzman presenUy slipfnrd 
half a dozen eggs into his [mckei. But the itead 
ccHik observctl him do so, and dealt hitn such a furious 
kick that he tell, and the broken eggs gushed from his 
pocket, to the amusement of aU pre:seoL Giirjnan. 
however, ntaniigcd to embezzle a couple of partridges 
and some quails. These he took to st'M to another 
cook, but hU master, suspecting him, followed and 
discovered w'hai he was al>out, and immediately dis¬ 
missed him after thrashing him soundly. 

After this nothing was left fur the young advertturer but 
to reliim to hU old trade of running emwids. He soon 
It card ihm certain troops were abuui in be embarked 
for Gen on, and resolved to follow them and enlist. A 
certain old apoifaccary, who had always found him 
honest In hb dealings, sent him to a foreign merchant 
with a large tiuantity of silver, and this Cuzman secreted 
in a large hole by the riverside. t» the morning he 
returned to the place, and, digging up the bags of money, 
found that ihuy contained tw'o thousand live hundred 
rentes in silver and thirty pisioUs in gold. Slinging the 
bags on his b^ick. to resemble a traveller's pack, he 
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SCI ofTin the direction of Toledo, making across 

the fields iuid carefully avoiding the high r^d. 

Arriving within two leagues of Toledo, he ‘ 

wood, where he intended to rest ihe whole of 
as he did noi wish to approach the city iil nighcfaJl, 
His plan was to bomke himself to Gent^ and ^ 
himself lo his rdatlons, and be was thinking of the l^i 
way to lay out his money in order to 
make a good appearance before them, when be hca^ a 
noise ani turning hastily, beheld a young of atout 
his own age reclining on the ground, with his head 
against a tree. Gurman shared his wme with bm. and 
the youth informed him that he was pennilcs- 
offered to buy some of the clothes he carrictl with him 
in a bundle, and. opening one of his money* ags. re^sur ^ 
him as to his abiUty to pay. For a hundred 
a handsome suit changed hands, and. taking leave of t 
stranger, Gurman entered Toledo, where he at once 

with such articles of attire as he required, hut Uis vanity 
got the better of him. and he otder^ a most 
suit, which cost him a long price. On Sunday he betook 
himself to the cathedral, where he met a very fine lady, 
who askctl him to accompany her home to sup^r. I- or 
this occasion Gunman oitlercd a magmhceni feasi, but 
the pair had hardly sat down lo partake of il * 

toud knocking wns heard at the door, and the 
out in darm that her brother had relumed and that he 
had better conceal himself. The only pla« m wind, 
he could do so with advantage was ms.de a gr^i 
inverted bath, and from this place of conc^meoi he 
had the mortificatian of beholding the gtmikman who 
entered devour the gorgeous aupiier which he had 
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provided and druik every drop of ifie fiMir boides of 
wine he had purchased for his own lutc. Soon the 
gcnileman, having eaten and drunk, thus sumptuously, 
fell sound asleep, and Guzman took the opportunity of 
stealing from the house, a sadder bxti a wiser tad. 
Htsaring that au had been inquiring very 

particiilarSy regarding him, Guzman hurriedly left 
Toledo, and. arriving at the town of Atmagro. joined the 
company of soldiers who were bound for Genoa, Their 
captain, taken with his dminguished appearance, hailed 
him as a brother in arms'and treated him os an ctpial* 
Guzman bad engaged the services of ;i {utge at Toledo, 
anil this little rascal assisted him greatly in his new 
sphere by spreading the report that he was a gentleman 
of consequence. Hut our hero's purse wns now sadly 
depicted, although he had still about half of hU ill- 
gotten gains left. Instead of embarking at once the 
company retmoined at Barcelona for three months, so 
that his resources soon gave out, and he was neglected 
by the of&ccrs, and even avoided by the soldiers. Mis 
capuin. ioikfwl, condoled with him. atiil offered him a 
place in his household at the servants' table, assuring 
him that this was all be could do for Itim. as he himself 
w:ts com pel led to dine nut from Ills utter incufuicity to 
rcceivt: his friunds at home. Guzman assured him of 
his gratitude, and hitiied that he might in turn be able 
to assist him. The soldiers were billeted in the village, 
and Guzman commenced a <^ystem of imposing a larger 
number of men upon each house than was necessari', 
or at least threatening to do so. so that the anxious 
inhabitants were only too glad to buy him off. In 
this manner he completely re-tjstablishcd the captain's 
hnonces, and as presents of prtivisioris pmrcil in from 
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the frightened villagers the young r^cal and hts chief 
lived well. Wot he now grew bolder, and. aelccung 
Iwlfa doicenoi the most desperate men in the company, 
began to rob passengers on the high road, 11 is capum, 
Ic^ing lit this. howet'er,.rmmed»aiely put a stop lo s«cb 

dangerous proceedings- . .. * i 

One day Guzman obstirved that among the few jewels 

ilie cas>uin siill had left to him there was a hand, 
some gold reliquary set with diamonds. :md this ^ 
Iiecgcd his superior to lend him for a few days. I he 
audacions stripling at once took it to a jeweller s. to 
whom he offered it for two hundred crowns. But the 
man would only tender iiim a hundred and twenty, ^id 
this Giuman refused. The jeweller calM upon him 
next day to renew his offer, which the lail accepted. 
Gusman handed him die purse in which ihe reliquary 
was ktipi. receiving the hundred and twenty crowns 
in exchange. But the old fellow had scart^ly left 
the house when the young adventurer ratseti a cry 
of "iitop thief I Stop ihlefl" Some soldiers tmme- 
diiucly arrested tlic jeweller, and Gtwmmi cned out 
that he had mbbed him of the captain's reliquary. The 
jeweller assured the arquebuslers that he liatl paid a 
hundred and twenty crowns for the article, but Uns 
Gmiman denied. The wrotched gold-smith was haled 
before a magistrate, and, as he had a bad reputation 
for usury, was forced to disgorge the reliquary. But 
altltough the captain was glad enough to get the money 
thus scurvily gained, he feared that further u-ssociation 
with such A rascal as de Alfarache would ruin him. I n a 
ft:w days Eht: company set sail for Genoni and when iitcy 
had arrived there his superior intinmted that they must 
pari, at the same time thrusting a phioif into Ids band- 
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The yiwnjT adventurer now began U> make imiuiries 
a out hiB relaimni;, and w'as informed ibat they were the 
most rich and pofwcrfui persona in the republic, lie 
Inquired the way to their mansion* where he Wiis but 
ill received, M the more so rs his appcHrance wrs 
shabby in the exireme. Um as he had care to 

make his re1aiii>ii5hi|:i to them public property^ the^y 
could not very well repulse him. One evening he met 
a venerable-looking old man, who told him that he hud 
known his father, and that he felt quite indignant at the 
Mmviour of his relations towanl him. tmd offered him 
all asylum at his own house. Without giving him 
anything to eat, he at onoe sent him to bed. where thi^ 
wretched lad lay tormented by the pangs of hunger, 
ntfore he went to sleep the old man mformtsi him 
that the room he occupied had the reputation of t>e»ng 
haunted by evil s])iHt3. Famished and restlc-ss. Gunman 
lay awiikc, when to hss horror four hgiires in the shape 
of devds entered thy chamber and dragged him otn of 
iicd. Throwing him into a blanket, they tossed him in 
the air with such violence that he stnick the ceiling 
again and ^^in, untii. e^thausted by the exercise, 
they placed him in bed once more and departed. In 
the early morning. Miff, sore, and dejected. Guzman 
crawled from the mansion, but he registered an oath 
never to forget the detestable manner in whidt his 
acquaintance had ircntetl hint, and resolved to be 
avenged upon him at the first opportunity, 

Gff^nmf Joins fhr. Beggars 0 / Rome 
Leaving Genoa In this miserable plight in which he 
compares himself to on© of those who escaped from the 
a9<» 
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battle of Koncesvailes. Giitnian resolvctl to nuikt hk 
way to Rome^ Italy, lie says, is the most ehariuWc 
country iti the w*orJd, and anyone whocan beg can travel 
widijn bounds without coii^Cfiiing binracir about hts 
(lesi meal. In a few weeks he found himsdf in the 
Roman Catholic capital, with money enough in IjEs 
[rocket to buy a new suit of clothes, but he resisted the 
temptation to do w, and w'andered about the stilts of 
the lm|jerial city seeking alms. He soon fell in with 
a coitirvide in dismiss, who entighicned him regarding 
the inannere and customs uf the beggars of Rome and 
who gave him such good iosiructions that he soon 
received more mohey than he could, spend. In a short 
time Guxttian was a perfect master of the tn^c of 
begging. After spending some weeks in this kind of 
life he fell in w ith one of the master-beggars of the dry. 
who instructed him in the laws of begging, which he 
sets forth at lengUi in his autobiogi^phy. These laws 
Curman got by heart The beggars lived together, and 
met in the evutiing to practise and invent new exclama¬ 
tions to eicclte pity, lit the morning there was usually 
a scramble among them to see who ondd get nearest 
the holy water at tlie entrance to the churches, for theft 
it was that the greatest harvest was reaped, and in the 
evening the Ixiggant usually made a round of the 
country seats in the neighbourhood of Rome, whence 
they returned laden with provisions. Nearly all of thr 
beggars were adepts at simulating bodily malformations 
or loathsome diseases. On one occasion, in the town 
of Gaeta, Gunman simulated a terrible disease of die 
head, and the Governor, who was passing, gave him 
alms. Next day he sac ai the porch of a church with 
what appeared to be a grievous aMectiun of ihc leg, aiid 
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much money was llowjnjj in upon him, when unhappily 
the Governor chanced to pass, and recognising him, 
cold him that he would give him some casc-olf clothing 
If he would follow him home. AjtEvci] ihcrc ittc 
Governor asked him by what singular remedy he had 
wnirived to cure himself of his former complaint within 
the short space of one day, and without waiting fnr nn 
aj7swt!r sent for a surgeon, who, on examining the 
assured the Governor that it was perfectly sound. The 
Governor then handed Gurtnan over ui his lackeys, who 
trounced him severely and thrust him fortli from the 
town. 

One morning our rascally hero had posted himseh at 
the gate of a eerimn Cardinal celebrated for his com* 
fKissionate disiKisition, who, on passing and hearing his 
plaint, told his domestics to convey the seeming sufferer 
to a chamber in his tnunsion and attend to hia wants. 
Gurmnn had once more simulated a terrible discaBe of 
the leg. and the Cardinal, observing this, sent for two 
of the most celebrated surgeons in Rome. Their pre* 
gmrations were of such a nature that Guzman feartd 
they were about to amputate hb teg, when they 
consulted tt^cther bi an adjoining room he went to 
the door to listen to wliat they were saying. One of 
them gave it as hi& opinion that the disorder was merely 
a bogus one, but the other as warmly miiintainc^} tlwi 
it was genuine. At length they agreed m lay ihcir 
deltberaiions before the Cardinal, and wctk about to 
do so when Guzman, entering the room where they 
consulted, admitted his fraud, and proposed that they 
should cambine in deceiving the Cardinal. To this the 
surgeons agreed, and when his Eminence appeared 
t tey made the most alarming and touchiog report 
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rctpirding Gunman’s sham disorder. The Cardinal, 
who was a man of lofty eharaci^ and unsusjncious 
nature, begged them to take as much time as they 
thought proper itt effecting a cure, and to neglect 
nothing that might coniribuie to the |Miticfit s recovery. 
So anxious were the surgeons to ptlo tip their fees that 
they compelled Guman to keep his bed ior three 
months, which appeared three ages to hmi. so keen was 
hb desire to return to (he ganvmg which had beetle 
second nature to bitn. At the end of this time they 
presented their btl! to the CardinaJ, telling him that a 
complete cure had been effected, and so pleased was 
the churchman at having assisted in so remarkable a 
case, and so been his appreciation of Gurman s native 
wii. that he ended by taking the youthful charlatan mUi 

his service as One of his pi^es, . i i ■ 

Guzman was, however, not very well satisfied wth his 
new life, which in great measure consisted m w^tmg in 
ante-chambers and serving m tabk 1 he dii^plme w^ 
rigo^ms, atul all that he could purloin was a few candle- 
ends. But he found that a large quantity of very Inic 
preserved fruit was kept in a certain chest, and to this 
he appUed himself. The Cardinal discovered the pecu¬ 
lation. yet failed to trace it to its source? hut when 
Guatnau was rifling the chest on a second occasion his 
Eminence entered and caught him iii the act. He 
received a thorough castigation at the hands^ of the 
major-domo, which put an end to his knaveries for some 
considerable time. 


Gusnuift C/feafs a Bafdcr 

Bui Cuiinan played so many tricks m the Capitals 
palace that at length this excellent prelate had to 
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dispeniic with his services. He then eritercd the 
service of the Spatush Ambassador, wlio was a rrtend 
of the Cardinars, and who knew alt about our herd's 
cajH^ities, After some considerable time spent to the 
setvice of this dignitary, Guzmani resolved to leave 
Kome for a tour through Italy. Shorify before this 
ho had encountered a SfMinmrd callijd Sayavedra, with 
whorn lie became very friendly. Provided with about 
three hundred ptsiohs and some jewels, whiclv he had 
purloined from the ambassador, Gtnrman set out #ni his 
travels. !iut Sayavedra had taken a wax Impression 
of Gunmans keys, and pilfered his luggage bf.'fore he 
left. So that if it had not beeii (or the generosity of the 
amhajisador he could not have left Rome. At Siena, 
however, Guxman fell in with Sayavedra once more, 
who entreated him to pardon his perildy, and offered to 
become his servant Gitzman, who was sorry for liis 
mist-'rable condition! agreed to the proposal, aticl the 
|Kur, going to Florence, began to concert measures for 
improving their p<isitioti. It was bruited abroad tbiii 
Gitzman was a nephew of the Spanish Ambassador, anti 
he even had the insolence to present himsdf at Couri, 
tvhere he was received by the Grand Duke in that 
capacity. Here he met a charming widow of grc^it 
wcalthi with whom he fell violently in love. But her 
relatives, making inquiries about him, discovered tliai 
he had once begged io the streets of Rome, and he was 
furced to leave the city. At Bologna he gained a good 
deal of money at play, and on arriving at Milan be and 
Sayavedra took apartments in that city and cast alymi 
for some means of putting their newly acquired funds 
to use. Here they sooa fell in with a ruscall)' friend 
ctiipluyed clerk in a banker's house, and concertefl 
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with him as lo bow they shtmld relieve his master of 
hia surplus wealth. Gunman called upon the banker 
and told him he wished to deposit with him al>t>ut twelve 
thousand frantis In gold He was well received^ and 
the financier enHired his name and other particular 
in his daybooL On his way home he bought a gilt 
casket, which he filled with pieces of lead. and. giving 
this to Sayavedra, along with a bay of re<d mom^, 
enjoined that he should get into conversaiion with the 
UndJoid of the inn whi-rv they were staying, and tell 
him tltat be was taking the cash to the tiankcr s house-- 
which of course he was not to do. The banker's clerk 
got false keys made to fit his ma.«cr's coffer, and. wh^ 
the latter was at Mass on Sunday, he openetl it and p1:u:ed 
therein the giU casket, which, instead of lead, now 
contauied ten quadruples, thirty Roman crowns, and a 
written account of its coniettts. He then courtierfelietl 
bis master's handwriting, and completed the entry in the 
daybook which he had begun, making it appear mat 
not only the casket, but all the money in the coffer, bad 
crcditt*^ci [o Giizinunf 

On tht Monday Gtirtnan called ai the b^Liiker s and a&ketl 

him very politdy to return the cash that had been sent 
to him a few days before. The man iiatiirally denied 
that any sum had been lodged with him at all, whert^ 
upon Guzman made so great an outcry (hat a crow 
collected, and the quarrel aasumed such a serious “1*^ 
that a constable apjiearcd on the scene, accompanied y 
the landlord of the inn at which Gurman was staying 
Guzman asserted tliai if the banker'a books were esamined 
the sum he mentioned would be fiitirtd noted in them, 
and on the daybook being produced this was proved U> 
be the case. The wretched banker admitted that part 
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*if live wnLtng wui{ in his own hand, and this was stiHicjeiit 
to inctinsc the. crotvd, with whom hu had a very liad 
reputation (ijr usur^' and sharp practice, Gumian, too, 
was able to jjivc a most circumsiatitud account of the 
contents of the cpfthr, which, oti being opened^ was found, 
to the hankers amaufcmcni, lo contatn the gilt casket he 
spoke of and the exact sunt named by him, including 
even the various cotnages he had enumerfitcd and the 
written note of its contents. The landlord was able to 
corroborate Guaman*s ownership of the casket, Mid as 
the evidence s^;emed ctmchisive tile tocal magistrate 
awarded iiim the money, which he divided with hi^ 
confedc rates. 

Gurman now resolved to return to Geiirei for the purpose 
of being revenged upon the relative who had treated 
him so scurvily upon his previous visit to that city. 
r)isguming Iiimself ,is a Spanish abljoi of conset|ucncc, 
be put up at die bust inn of the ptacc. and his relatives, 
learning of his arrival, and of the pomp he dtsplayed, 
hastened to pay their respects to him. They failed to 
identify him with the ragged aud friendless urchiti who 
had sought tlreir assistance some years before, and his 
unde even retailed the adventure of the devils to him 
us if it h^ been played upon an impoatar. Gtuman 
completely gained their conlidonce, and as lie had plenty 
of money to spare Utcy readily entnisted to his keeping 
a valuable ctillection of jewels, which he it)ld them a 
friend desired to borrow' for his wedding ceferaony. 
With these lie and Sayavedra made off to S(uiin, but on 
the way the latter fell ill of a fever, and, rushing on the 
deck of the galley, tJircw himself overboard and was 
drowned. 

Guzman, reaching his native country, after a number 
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of adveniures arrived in Madrii where he sold lus 
Jewels to. a rich merchant, who, lielleving him to be a 
twrsoti of consequenjoe, gave Kim His daughter in marriage. 
The merchant relied upon Guiman u supposed wealth 
to Itirthcr his financiaj operations, Guzman relied upon 
his father* in-law's equally sup posit itlotis resources, anti 
as the extravagaiu young wife relied on both, all were 
soon plunged into bankruptcy. The shock was too 
much for the lady, and she expired, but her cunning 
parent succeeded in saving sufhcieni from the wreck to 
commence business once more. 

Guzman, however, was tired of the u'orld of hnaitcc, and 
decided to Invest the renuundcr of his iihgorten gains in 
studying for the Church. With this object in view, he 
betook himself to the university of Alcnlh de Henares, 
where he took his Bachelor of Arts degree, and after four 
years’ hard reading at divinity only awaited a benefice 
to permit him to gradiiatc as a full-llcdgcd priest, when 
evil tnlluenccsonce more began lo beset tiim. He made 
the acquaintance of a lady who had a family of daughters, 
with one of whom he became infatuated, and whom he 
married. The pair betook themselves to Madrid, where 
they embarked upon an adventurous career, after some 
years of which the lady eloped, taking with her cv*:ry- 
thing of value which she could lay hands upon. By 
this time Guzman had presented himsdf to Ids 
mother, who, so far from dissuading him from hb 
evil courses, assisted him in hb schemes of roguery, 
so that shortly, going from had to worsen he found 
himself dcxnned to a long period of ser^ntude in the 
royal galleys. But here he w.'is able to assist the 
authorities in discovering a mutiny, for which he was 
rewarded with his frecdoin. 
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At this stage we take our leave of the most consummate 
rogue in fiction; but if Giutman c!c Alfantchc is perhaps 
the most wily scoundrel in the records romance, he is 
certainly one of the most original and amusing. 11 is 
noticeable, howrever. that his career, on the whole* was 
not a rcmuncraiive one, and that iwHen he makes bb 
farewell bow lo us he is no better off than when wc first 
encountered him. Perhaps the most amusing tiling 
about his narrative is the sham propriety of tone in 
which it is couched—tt style which was almost slavishly 
copied by Lc Sage in his GU Bl^s. who was not only 
obliged to this novel for its general atmosphere, but 
for many of the incidents which occur in hb cclebrJited 
work. 

C&Mc/usiofi 

We have trodden the ways of Spanish story, sublime, 
mockdteroic. and humorous. Perhaps no chapter in the 
world's literature is so rich in colour, or displays such a 
variety of mood and sentimenu Still die key-note is nnc 
of noble and dignified beauty, of chivalrous distinction, 
of exquisite propriety, courteous, immaculate, and uti' 
spotted by vulgarity or sordid meanness. The winc-cup 
of Spanish romance is filled with the heart's blood of a 
nation august, knightly, imaginative, a iieoplc who have 
preferred ideals to gross realities, and the heights of 
national aristocracy to the deserts of false democracy 
'* Poor Spain I “ How oRen does the Anglo-Saxon utter 
the phro^ in complaceoi self-assurance ? With the solace 
of such a treasure-house of poetic and romantic wealth 
as ^e possesses. Spain may well rest in assured hope 
of the return of the brave days in praise of which her 
trovadores struck the lyre and her poets sang in stately 
4<H 


.Conclusion 

opiCi PcM^r Splint Nity% gpjden Spain—encJ^nted 
cavern, glowing with the spoil of sottgi the rainbow 
treasure of legend, and the gcm-likc radiance of immortal 
romance t 

Uw eituen*. tmpeml 

Rule the [Ereieni tnm the put; 

On «n thi* mnld cd nen itdieRii 
Thdi «en| ii <e)^ 
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